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HORATIANA (continued). 



Serm. i 2 77—82. 

Ne paeniteat te, 
desine matronas sectarier, unde laboris 
plus haurire mali est quam ex re decerpere fructus. 
nee magis huic inter niueos uiridisque lapillos 
(sit licet hoc, Oerinthe, tuum) tenerum est femur aut crus 
rectius; atque etiam melius persaepe togatae. 

This reading of the great majority of MSS seems to admit 
only the punctuation given above: 'sit licet hoc, Cerinthe, 
tuum ' must be a parenthesis. But the relevance or even the 
meaning of the parenthesis is not discoverable. Reisig and 
others say *haec tua res sit, hoc tibi relinquo'; but what is 
'hoc' and 'haec res'? Not a predilection for bejewelled 
matrons: that meaning, as Bentley says and Kiessling the latest 
editor agrees, * ex uerbis auctoris nuUis tormentis elici nuUoque 
iure subintellegi potest '. A passion for wearing jewellery ? of 
this Bentley says the same, I think with equal justice; but even 
if the sense be possible it is ludicrously irrelevant : * a common 
woman is as good as a matron who wears jewels, although 

Journal of Philology, vol. xvm. 1 
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HO RAT I ANA. 5 

Serm. i 3 99—105. 

Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter 100 

unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 

pugnabant armis, quae post fabricauerat usus, 

donee uerba, quibus uoces sensusque notarent, 

nominaque inuenere; dehinc absistere bello, 

oppida coeperunt munire et.ponere leges. • 105 

I imagine no one has read v. 103 without silently wondering 
why it is that 'uoces', instead of being coupled with their 
synonyms ' uerba ' and ' nomina' as a means of expression, are 
coupled with 'sensus' as if they were something requiring 
to be expressed. The commentators dissimulate their amaze- 
ment as well as they can : Mr Palmer writes * uerba, pijfiaTa, 
articulate words, with which men gave meaning and shape to 
tioces, the inarticulate sounds of the savage voice'; but he will 
not seriously maintain that 'notare' means *to give meaning 
and shape'. Astonishing, however, as the sentencfe appears 
at first sight, that is nothing to what remains behind. Horace 
is here reproducing not merely the famous history given by 
Lucretius of the origin of society, but the very terms in which 
Lucretius gave it. Lucretius writes v 1041 sqq. * proinde 
putare aliquem tum nomina distribuisse | rebus et inde homines 
didicisse vocabula prima | desiperest. nam cur hie posset cuncta 
notare \ uocHma et uarios sonitus emittere linguae?', 1057 sq. 
* si genus humanum, cui uox et lingua uigeret, | pro uario sensu 
uaria res uoce notaret', 1087 sqq. ' ergo si uarii sensiLS animaha 
cogunt, I muta tamen cum sint, uarias emittere uoces, \ quanto 
mortalis magis aecumst tum potuisse | dissimilis alia atque alia res 
uoce notare*. There lies Horace's vocabulary before our eyes, 
uoces, sensus, notare, nomina; and u^ces stand on the one side 
together with nomina as the means of expression, sensus on the 
other as the thing expressed. The phrase which we take for 
Horace's is perverse enough in itself; but that it should have 
been penned by a writer who had the fifth book of Lucretius 
lying open before him as he wrote is a pitch of perversity too 
wonderful for words ; uerba, quibus notetur, non inuenio. Be- 
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fore I offer my remedy let me premise that the transposition 
of words for no visible reason, nay sometimes even in defiance 
of sense and metre, is as common in our MSS as in most others : 
I open Keller and Holder at random and find epod. 2 18 agria 
extulit and e, a., 5 20 noctumae strigis and 8, w., 7 15 albus ora 
pallor and o. p. a., 12 3 firmo iuueni and i. /., 13 11 grandi 
cednW and c, g., serm. i 1 83 reddat noMs and n, r., 84 saluum 
te uulty t u. 8. and t. s, u., 3 42 nomen uirtus and u, n., 91 
manihus tritum and t m., 6 26 saad8 late and L a., 6 13 regno 
pulsus and p, r., 69 vsre quisquam and q, w., 107 nemo sordes 
and 8, n, — ^here I desist, not to be wearisome; but it would 
be easy to treble the tale. In our passage a similar transposi- 
tion of one word will restore sense and bring Horace into 
unison with his exemplar : 

donee uerba, quibus sensus, uocesque, notarent, 
nominaque inuenere; 

i.e. donee uerba uocesque nominaque inuenere, quibus sensus 
notarent. 

If anyone remarks on this that such an arrangement of 
words is contorted and unnatural, and wonders how the ancients, 
lacking our system of punctuation, could understand it at all, 
I shall cordially agree with him. But let him not suppose 
that he is advancing any argument against the probability of 
the emendation. Such dislocations of sentences are a marked 
feature of many poetic styles in Latin, and of none more than 
Lucretius': now Horace as we have seen was steeped in Lucre- 
tius when he wrote these lines. Some notion of the lengths to 
which a Roman could go in this matter will be given by the 
following passages, partly taken from Munro's note on the 
first: Lucr. iii 843 *si iam, nostro, sentit, de corpore postquam | 
distractast, animi natura', rv 1119 'nee reperire, malum id, pos- 
sunt, quae machina uincat', vi 158 *uentus enim cum confercit, 
franguntur, in artum, | concreti montes', 176 'fecit, ut ante, 
cauam, docui, spissescere nubem', v 177 'natus enim, debet, qui- 
cumque est, uelle manere | in uita', III 196 'namque, papaueris, 
aura potest suspensa leuisque | cogere, ut ab summo tibi dif- 
fluat altus aceruus', Catull. 44 7 'tussim, | non inmerenti quam 
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mihi meus uenter, | dam sumptuosas appeto, dedit, cenas', 66 
18 'non^ ita me diui, uera gemunt, iueiint', Verg. bua ii 12 'at, 
mecum, raucis, tna dum aestigia lustro, | sole sub ardenti 
resonant arbusta cicadis, Aen. i 195 'uina^ bonus quae, deinde, 
cadis onerarat Acestes | litore Tiinacrio dederatque abeuntibus 
heroSy | diuidit', n 303 'arrectis auribus asto, | in segetem, 
ueluti, cum flamma furentibus austris | incidit aut rapidus 
montano flumine torrens | stemit agros stemit sata laeta boum- 
que labores | praecipitesque trahit siluas, stupet inscius alto | 
accipiens sonitum saxi de uertice pastor' (Le. arrectis auribus 
asto ueluti stupet accipiens sonitum pastor: the passage as 
usually punctuated is incoherent), x 385 ' Pallas ante ruentem, | 
dum furit, incautum, crudeli morte sodalis^ | exdpit', Hor. serm. 
I 3 9 'saepe, uelut qui, | currebat,fugienshostem',5 71 'sedulus 
hospes I paene, macros, arsit, dum turdos uersat in igni\ II 1 60 
'quisquis erit uitae, scribam, color', 3 211 'Aiax, immeritos cum 
occidit, desipit, agnos', epist ii 2 21 ' ne, mea, saeuus | iurgares, 
ad te quod epistula nulla rediret', Ouid. her. 10 110 'illic, qui 
silices, Thesea, uincat, babes', amor, iii 5 13 'candidior, quod 
adhuc spumis stridentibus albet | et modo siccatam, lacte, reli- 
quit ouem', ars I 399 'tempora qui solis operosa colentibus 
arua, | fallitur, et nautis adspicienda putat*, met. III. 584 'non 
mihi, quae duri colerent, pater arua, iuuenci, | lanigerosue greges, 
non ulla armenta reliquit', fast, i 263 'inde, uelut nunc est, per 
quem descenditis, inquit, | arduus, in ualles et fora, cliuus erat', 
III 383 ' Mamurius, morum fabraene exactior artis, | difficile est, 
illud, dicere, clausit opus'. Ibis 3 'nullaque, quae possit, scriptis 
tot milibus extat | littera Nasonis, sanguinolenta legi', trist. iii 
5 23 'si tamen interea, quid in his ego perditus oris, | quod te 
credibile est quaerere, quaeris, agam', ex Pont. I 1 80 'plus isto, 
duri, si precer, oris ero', 5 79 'quid tibi,si calidae, prosit, laudere 
Syenae?', Ter. hecyr. 262 'eo, domum, studeo haec, priusquara 
ille ut redeat', Luc. Phars. I 13 'heu quantum potuit terrae 
pelagique parari | hoc, quem ciuiles hauserunt, sanguine, dex- 
trae', ix 554 'nam cui crediderim superos arcana daturos | 
dicturosque magis, quam sancto, uera, Catoni?', 636 'hoc habet 
infelix, cunctis impune. Medusa, | quod spectare licet'. Mart. 
XI 97 'una nocte quater possum; sed, quattuor annis | si pos- 
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sum, peream, te, Telesilla, semer, Ausod. epigr. 12 1 'cuius 
opus? Phidiae, qui signum Pallados, eius, | quique louem fecit '\ 
Even in prose are found such examples as Cic. r. p. I 16 'quae, 
uix coniectura, qualia sint, possumus suspicari'. 

I take 'uerba' 'uoces* and 'nomina' as all meaning much 
the same thing: they are often used quite promiscuously, and 
Cicero can say at will ^uerha rebus impressit' or *quae res huic 
uod subiciatur' or 'imponere rebus nomina\ Poets in Latin as 
in other tongues delight to accumulate synonyms such as 'mortis 
letique', 'mentem animuraque', 'genus alituum uariaeque uolu- 
cres'; and so Lucr. iv 533 says 'uoces uerbaque', Hor. epist. I 1 
34 'uerba et uoces', 18 12 'iterat uoces et uerba cadentia tollit'. 
Of course in strictness 'uoces' comprises both 'uerba' (verbs) 
and 'nomina' (nouns) as well as all the other parts of speech; 
but just in the same way Horace writes epist. I 16 41 'qui con- 
sulta patrum, qui leges iuraque seruat', though strictly 'iura' 
includes 'leges' and 'consulta' and much more besides; 'con- 
stant autem iura populi Romani ex legihuSy plebis consultiSf con- 
stitutionibus principum, edictis eorum qui ius edicendi habent, 
responsis prudentium' is Gains' definition. 

Serm. I 3 117—124. 

Adsit 
regula, peccatis quae poenas inroget aequas, 
ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 
nam ut ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 120 

uerbera non uereor, cum dicas esse paris res 
furta latrociniis et magnis parua mineris 
falce recisurum simili te, si tibi regnum 
permittant homines. 

This passage is well known as a supposed example of 'uereor 
ut' = 'uereor ne'. The use is absolutely unique — Mr Palmer 
disposes of certain irrelevant passages cited as parallel — and, to 
me as to him, absolutely incredible. A language in which one 

^ These passages supply the answer oat of place in the sentence * tunc ego 
to Mr Paley's very just remark (vol. xvi orediderim et manes et sidera nobis 
of this Journal, p. 184) that 'nobis' is posse Cytinaeis ducere carminibus'. 
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phrase possesses two diametrically opposite senses and can be 
employed indifferently in either without anything to tell which 
is meant, is not a language in which man can make himself 
intelligible to his fellow man. Explanations of a familiar sort 
are forthcoming: Horace is dead and cannot protect himself, so 
we are told that 'ut' coming first makes a difference: his intel- 
lect was not equal to the strain of remembering from one verse 
to another how he had opened the sentence: when he began to 
write he thought he was going to say 'uerisimile non est' and so 
wrote 'nam ut ferula caedas': when he reached the next line 
he fancied he had written 'nam ne ferula caedas* and so wrote 
'non uereor': what philtre, what hippomanes it was that pro- 
duced this 'animi caligo et magna obliuio rerum quas modo 
gessit' we do not learn. He had thrown off his stupor and re- 
gained his memory when in il 1 60 he wrote 'o puer, ut sis | ui- 
talis metuo*. But Mr Palmer, the first commentator to look the 
diflBculty in the face, has not restored the text by altering the 
'non' of V. 121 to 'nunc'; and when he says that the sense thus 
obtained is more in keeping with the views of Horace he is 
certainly mistaken. The right and the only right sense is that 
which other commentators, however illegitimately, extract fi:om 
the vulgate: 'non uereor ne ferula caedas meritum maiora 
uerbera subire': Mr Palmer's 'uereor ut ferula caedas meritum 
maiora uerbera subire' is not the right sense. The difference 
between the two is expounded with characteristic lucidity by 
Lambinus: 'qui ita loquitur, uereor ut caedas , uult caedi et 
uidetur ita dicere, uereor ne non caedas, si quis ita loquatur, 
non uereor ne caedas, hoc significat, ego non dvbito quin non sis 
caesuras, uel, confido te non caesurum\ Now what cause is 
Horace pleading? he is pleading, not that punishment should 
be lighter than the crime deserves, but that it should be not 
heavier (v. 118 peccatis quae poenas inroget aequas). But Mr 
Palmer's conjecture 'uereor ut ferula caedas' will make him say 
that he wishes a man who has deserved a heavier punishment 
to receive the insufficient chastisement of the ferula: but that 
will not be a poena aequa: a too light punishment is just as 
much iniqua as a too heavy one. What Horace ought to say is 
not that he wishes the Stoics to be too lenient, but that he feels 
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sure they will not be too lenient: confido te non ferula caesu- 
rum; and say it I believe he did, as follows : 

adsit 
regula, peecatis quae poenas inroget aequas. 
nam, ut scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello, 
ne ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 
uerbera non uereor, cum dicas eqs. 

'for (though I daresay you will inflict the flagellum on one who 
deserves only the scutica) I am sure from your talk that you 
will not be content with inflicting the ferula on one who 
deserves something worse': your theory that one crime is as 
bad as another may lead you to punish light crimes heavily but 
will not lead you to punish grave crimes lightly: your levelling 
of punishment will be all in the direction of severity, not of 
leniency. I obtain this sense by exchanging the initial syllables 
of the two verses. The scribe, I assume, glancing from the one 
N to the other, wrote 'ne' when he should have written 'nam 
ut', and then, not to spoil his page by an erasure, wrote on, put 
'nam ut' in the place of 'ne', and appended marks of transpos- 
ition, neglected or not understood by the succeeding copyist. 
The same error has been detected by Sanadon in carm. I 16 6 
and 8 where 'non Liber aeque' and 'non Dindymene', as style 
and sense proclaim, have changed places: again in epist. i 1 43 
and 44 the two final words 'repulsam' and 'labore' are inverted 
in five of Holder's MSS: again, I do not think anything can be 
made of carm. II 5 13 — 15 until the final 'ferox' of v. 13 is 
transposed with the final 'fugax' of v. 17 as Wakefield in one of 
his happy moments suggested: for 'Pholoe ferox' see carm. i 
33 6 'asperam Pholoen'. To conclude: as to the sense of our 
passage I am at one with the commentators; but I get the 
sense by transposing two syllables, they get it by translating ut 
as ne. Which of these methods is prudence, and which temerity, 
opinions diflfer, and, I suppose, will difler as long as men study 
the classics. 

Serm. i 4 100—103. 

Hie nigrae sucus lolliginis, haec est 
aeiTigo mera; quod uitium procul afore chartis, 
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atque animo prius, ut si quid promittere de me 
possum aliud uere, promitto. 

The normal phrase is ' promitto, si quid aliud uere promit- 
tere possum'. How then is to be understood and construed the 
redundant and unexampled 'ut'? O, in a dozen ways: Lam- 
binus makes the sentence stand for ' promitto, ut quiduis aliud, 
si quid est, quod de me spondere ac recipere possim'; Doederlein 
calls it a brachylogy for ' uere promitto, ut quicquam aliud, si 
quid promittere de me possum'; Dillenburger says the construc- 
tion is *ita promitto, ut promitto, si quid aliud uere de me 
promittere possum'; Kiessling supposes a blending of two forms 
'ut aliquid promittere possum' and *si quid promittere aliud 
possum'; and so on, and so on. Against each and all of these 
profusely furnished explanations a great deal might be said, 
were it necessary ; but it is not : I prefer to rest my case on the 
sense of the words, which the commentators in their very 
natural care and trouble about the construction appear to have 
entirely neglected. If Horace promises that the vice of malice 
skall be absent from his writings, and first from his mind, he 
proclaims, or words have no meaning, that this vice is, at the 
time of speaking, present both in his mind and in his writings : 
the future tense with the adverb ' prius' marking two stages can 
signify nothing else : Lambinus perhaps sees this when he 
mistranslates 'prius' as 'quod prius est'. That Horace never 
brought against himself this monstrous charge is of course quite 
certaiu ; and 1 think the reader will smile when I point out the 
perfectly gratuitous manner in which he has been made to bring 
it. The words Horace wrote are every one of them there, 
placed as he placed them; only punctuated with a perversity 
approaching the miraculous. What he said is this : 

quod uitium procul afore chartis 
atque animo, prius ut, si quid promittere de me 
possum aliud uere, promitto. 

For the position of *ut' see i 3 89 'porrecto iugulo historias, 
captiuus ut, audit'. He promises that malice shall be, as here- 
tofore (ut prius), absent both from his books and from his mind. 
Verbum non amplius addam. 
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Serm. i 6 100—104. 

Nam mihi continuo maior quaerenda foret res 
atque salutandi plures, ducendus et unus 
et comes alter, uti ne solus rusue peregre aut 
exirem, plures calones atque caballi 
pascendi, ducenda petorrita. 

This reading of v. 102, exhibited by all MSS of any account, 
is not merely indefensible but undefended, which in Horace is 
another thing. The . reading of a single inferior MS, ' pere- 
greue' for ' peregre aut', is accepted by almost all editors ; but 
this gives no adequate explanation of the error. If a scribe 
offended by the hypermeter had decided to alter the text, he 
assuredly would not have altered it to anything so strange as 

* rusue peregre aut' when it was in his power to write *rus 
peregreue ' : that would have been to create a worse difficulty 
than he was removing. I will therefore propose another so- 
lution : 

uti ne aut rus solusue peregre 
exirem. 

The eye of the copyist glanced from rm to -lu8 and he wrote 

* uti ne aut rusue peregre ', and then on noticing his omission 
added * solus ' in the margin. His successor had to incorporate 

* solus ' in the verse : naturally enough it did not occur to him 
to wrench *rus* apart from *ue' and insert 'solus' between 
them, so he resorted to the rearrangement we now find in the 
MSS. It is perhaps a point in favour of this conjecture that it 
introduces the dislocation of words, commonly typified by ' ludo 
fatigatumque somno ', which Horace especially affects. The rather 
rare correlation of ' aut ' and ' ue ' is illustrated in the lexicons. 

Serm. I 8 33—36. 

Hecaten uocat altera, saeuam 
altera Tisiphonen : serpentis atque uideres 
infemas errare canes, Lunamque rubentem, 
ne foret his testis, post magna latere sepulcra. 
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The moon, at sight of these sorceries on the Esquiline, 
blushed and hid her face behind great tombs. To begin with, 
from all that the ancients tell us of her habits and propensities 
we should infer that this is the last thing in the world the moon 
would do. To hide her face behind tombs she must descend to 
earth from whatever station in the sky she happens at the time 
to occupy: but that is her special aversion. When sorcerers, 
instead of confining themselves as here to necromancy, direct 
their spells upon her, then indeed down she must come whether 
she will or no, but it is with the worst of graces : the poets 
again and again depict the scene, ' reluctantem cursu deducere 
Lunam *, ' anhelantes audito carmine bigas ', and so on. Passing 
strange it is then if in order to avoid witnessing magic she does 
the very thing which when magic constrains her to do it she 
most abhors. But waive this objection ; let the moon be never 
so eager to hide behind tombs : she could not : there were 
no tombs on the Esquiline to hide behind. The place was 
now no longer a burial ground but laid out in pleasure gardens. 
Mr Palmer indeed observing this diflSculty says ' Horace is 
describing a state of things that is past, before the conversion 
of the graveyard into a park ' ; but I prefer to believe Horace 
himself who says just the contrary, *nunc licet Esquiliis habitare 
salybribus atque | aggere in aprico spatiari, qui modo tristes | 
albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum, | cum mihi non 
tantum fures...curae ^un^... quantum carminibus quaeuersant... 
humanos animos '. But let this objection too be waived : then 
I go on to say that even before the improvements of Maecenas 
there stood no 'magna sepulcra' on the Esquiline. The 
Esquiline, as Horace tells us, was the place of burial for the 
poor and slaves whose friends could barely afiford them a coffin: 
no great tombs for these : for these the field itself, as he 
ironically says, 'stabat commune sepulcrum'\ 

Hide behind great tombs then the moon neither would nor 
could : Priapus witnessed quite another proceeding : 



1 It is represented to me that per* tombs dating from those days were 
haps the graveyard had been in remote left standing by Maecenas, 
times a fashionable one and some 
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Lunamque rubentem, 
ne foret his testis, post magna latere crepuscla. 

In Lucian Icarom. 21, cited by Peerlkamp, the moon says 
KCLV Tiva tS(D avTfSv fioLj(^evopTa fj xKeirTOVTa Jj dWo tl roXfi&vTa 
-mmrepmoiTarrov^ evOv^ iiriairaaaiuiviq to viif>o^ ipexaX- 

tjyjrdfirjv: then for ' rubentem ' see Stat. Theb. 1 105 'per nvbila 
Phoebes | Atracia rvbet arte labor*. Ouid. met. xi 596 'ex- 
halantur humo...crepuscula' shews that 'crepuscla' can = * ne- 
bulae'. Whether this shorter form of the word occurs else- 
where I do not know, nor does it matter: 'circles* is quoted only 
from Verg. georg. ill 166, 'spectaclum' only from Prop, iv 
8 21 and 56, ' singlariter ' only from Lucr. VI 1067, 'coplata' 
only from ib. 1088. Employing pet^iclum saeclum vinclum 
hercle as freely as the longer forms, a Roman claimed the right 
to use this contraction not only where metre might demand 
or prefer it, as in the examples above, but wherever he 
chose : Ovid in met. I 321 has * oracla ', Martial in I 42 9 
'tomacla', without the least necessity, and it is the prose of 
VaiTo that furnishes 'surclus'. He who will object to the 
cacophony of scl must first emend 'Ascli' in Sil. Punic. 
VIII 440. Let now the initial c of ' crepuscla ' be absorbed by 
the similar letter e which immediately precedes, as in epist. 
I 2 63 one Ms has ' compesce at enis ' for ' compesce catenis ', 
there remain the letters repuscla; and these are the letters of 
sepulcrei. What is the cause of such vagaries as this, Ouid. 
trist. 1 1 83 agricola, for Argolica,, met. ii 485 manet for tamen, 
CatulL 22 5 palmisepto for ipalimpsesto, Prop, in 20 title 
comptentore for contemptore, Sen. de clem. I 12 conseqtiemur 
for cum qufrenms, and the like, I cannot tell; but we must 
recognise the fact In this particulai* instance there is some 
excuse for the copyist, as * repuscla ' is no word and the con- 
text might suggest 'sepulcra'. Horace will furnish another 
example : at least it seems to me that nothing but Peerlkamp's 
' responsi hie caupo ' will restore sense to serm. I 1 29 : his 
instances of 'caupo' thus employed may be supplemented 
by Quintilian's similar use of 'institor eloquentiae '. Now 
responsi might by the easiest palaeographical errors be written 
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refpdusi) and this consists of the same letters as the MS 
reading perfid'os, I will add one more parallel which seems 
especially to the purpose. In Prop. IV 1 the astrologer Horos 
has dilated on the superiority of astrology to other arts of 
divination, instancing certain successful predictions of his own 
in contrast to the blindness of other prophets such as Cal6has» 
and thus proceeds, vv. 119 sq. 

hactenus hiatoriae: nunc ad tua deuehar astra. 
incipe tu lacrimis aequs adesse nouis. 

Then he goes on to display his proficiency further by giving 
an accurate account of where Propertius was born, how he grew 
up, how Apollo set him verse-writing and foretold him his fame 
and his amour ; and ends by bidding him fear no danger except 
from the sign of Cancer. But new tears is no designation of all 
this r of the events in question only some are misfortunes, and 
the misfortunes are not new but old. It is new marvels of the 
astrological art that Propertius is told to witness with com- 
posure : 

incipe miraclis aequs adesse nouis» 

mirocZis and tommis are formed out of the same letters ; and 
when the commoner word had supplanted the rarer, the metre 
of course cried for the insertion of ' tu '. 

Serm. ii 2 123—125. 

Post hoc ludus erat culpa potare magistra, 
ac uenerata Ceres, ita culmo surgeret alto, 
explicuit uino contractae seria frontis. 

The phrase ' culpa potare magistra' is commonly supposed 
to mean that every one at the table who committed a fault was 
condemned, some say to drink a cup more, some say a cup less, 
than the rest of the company. Now without remarking on the 
singular ambiguity of a phrase which is capable of these two 
opposite meanings, without endeavouring to frame in imagi- 
nation an idea of what would constitute a 'fault', without 
speculating how far this remarkable * ludus ' would conduce to 
the enjoyment of the party, I will only say that there are no 
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legitimate means of extorting this sense from the words * culpa 
magistra*. What was the oflSce of a magister or magistra 
bibendi we know very well : he or she determined the strength 
and measure of the cups to be drunk, and then all the conuiuae 
drank even : * culpa magistra ' will never inean any such thing 
as 'culpa multam singulis indicente'. To the alternative 
explanation mentioned by Mr Palmer, 'each person took as 
much as he pleased, restricted only by the feeling that excess 
was culpable', an equal objection must be opposed: 'culpa 
magistra ' cannot be treated as if it were the same thing as 
'culpae timore magistro' or 'modestia magistra*. As for 
Lambinus' * cuppa \ even if it signified a cup, as he supposed, 
it would hardly give a tolerable sense, and it signifies nothing 
of the sort. Of Bentley's two suggestions, ' cupa ', the hostess 
of a neighbouring tavern 'crispum sub crotalo docta mouere 
latus ', ' qua et potandi magistra et saltatrice et crotaUstria, et 
siquid amplius uellent, conuiuae uterentur ', introduces a figure 
quite out of keeping with the staid and frugal character of 
Ofellus or Ofella and his homely festivities. But Bentley's 
other conjecture * nulla *, though it departs too far from the MSS, 
gives not merely a just sense but the one sense necessary. 
Horace is his own best commentator: in a closely similar passage 
he sketches the 'noctes cenaeque deum' of his own country life, 
serm. ii 6 67 sqq. 

prout cuique libido est, 
siccat inaequalis calices conuiua solutvs 
legibus. iv&ani,Sy sen quis capit acria fortis 
pocula sen modicis uuescit lentius. 

Here the charm of these simple dinner-parties consists pre- 
cisely in the absence of any arbiter bibendi to make all 
drink alike whether they can carry liquor or no: the guests 
drink ' nulla magistra *, or in other words 

post hoc ludus erat captu potare magistro 

i.e. 'seu quis capit acria fortis pocula sen modicis uuescit 
lentius '. 

If 'captu' became 'culpa' the change of 'magistro' to 
' magistra ' was in Horace inevitable : in Plautus or Lucretius 
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it would not be so, since their scribes made no continuous 
endeavour to understand what they were writing ; but Horace 
was intelligible to his copyists, and when one of them had 
made a mistake the next one usually carried it further by an 
attempt at emendation. But now to shew how it was that 
' captu ' became * culpa ' : I will begin at the beginning. The 
inversion of two consecutive letters is among the commonest of 
MS errors and hardly wants illustrating, but take carm. I 15 
24 te and et, 31 16 cichorea and cichora^, ill 12 6 Lipar^' and 
Lipari^, serm. I 3 90 commixi^ and commix^i, epist. I 6 58 
Gargilius and Gragilius, 11 24 ut and tu, 18 111 set and est, 
ars 36 prauo and panio, 423 ar^is and a^ris. Less common 
perhaps on the whole but peculiarly frequent in the MSS of 
Horace is the inversion of three letters : see carm. ii 20 15 
gef^xldiA and fe^rulas, ill 9 9 regit and riget, 13 11 uomexe and 
moiiere, 18 11 Mure/iae and muriere, epod. 5 15 inpKcata and 
inplacita, 16 51 om7e and oZii^ae, serm. i 2 3 Tigrelli and TegiXli, 
3 37 feKx and feVex, epist. i 3 31 Jfuwatius and -BTwmatius, 6 18 
suspice and suscipe, to which in my opinion should be added 
serm. il 3 215 pare^ for pater, epist. ii 2 199 domus for modo ut, 
ars 423 leui for uelit : under the same head might be classed 
serm. I 4 30 ^et and petet, 5 79 Trimci and Tricim, ii 6 72 
necwe Zepos and nee lene post, epist. l 18 19 docifis and doZicis, 
II 2 203 loco re and coZore, ars 223 inZecebris and inceZebris, 
though these might be assigned with equal reason to another 
error, the transposition of syllables, in-fe-ce-bris and in-ce-Ze-bris 
and so on. Often it will happen that one of the three inverted 
letters is changed, as carm. iii 23 2 Phidyte and Philfe'de, serm. I 
1 38 sapiens and paH&nB, 4 30 ^^et and patet, II 3 21 t^er 
and /after, epist. I 7 40 paiiQnti& and saj^ientis. The exact 
inversion of four letters is, as might be supposed, a good deal 
rarer, since inversion is only one out of many ways in which 
four letters can be rearranged. I formerly quoted an instance 
from Prop, ill 5 24, mtegras for et mgras, and some six years 
ago I was rather elated by hitting on the conjecture *Roma 
quas' for 'quas amor' in epod. 2 37, which seems to me 
absolutely certain; but one's best emendations are always 
anticipated, and this has been published first by Mr P. J. 

Journal of Philology, vol. xyiii. 2 
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Scrinerius in Mnemosyne for 1887. The converse error was 
detected by Muretus and Fruterius in Prop, i 12 2 where 
they restore amove for Roma. Sometimes one of the four 
inverted letters is changed, as Ouid. met. xiv 233 inuis for 
Lami\ or two, as ib. 850 posi^m for pmcum. The mistake 
culpa for captu is the inversion of four letters and the change of 
one: I suppose that 'caplu* was first written, t and I being as 
common an exchange as there is, and that the scribe then 
altered the order to get a Latin word. 

I find an exact parallel in carm. IV 10 2 : 

insperata tuae cum ueniet pluma superbiae 

et quae nunc umeris inuolitant deciderint comae. 

Bentley observes that 'pluma' never means 'lanugo', and 
that if it did, the ' in faciem uerterit hispidam ' which follows 
would be pointless repetition; 'ut ne addam absurdum esse, 
quam barbam iam plumam hoc est mollem uocauerit, eandem 
e uestigio hispidam fieri '. Yet his ' bruma ' cannot be right : 
he says 'passim apud scriptores adulescentia ueri, prouectior 
aetas autumno et brum^e comparatur ' : yes, but the event here 
contemplated is not the old age of Ligurinus but his arrival at 
puberty; a consideration fatal also to Cunningham's 'ruga'. 
The right and necessary sense is given by the 'poena' of Withof 
and Lehrs: TibuUus on the same theme writes I 8 71 sqq. 
' hie Marathus quondam miseros ludebat amantes | nescius 
ultorem post caput esse deum... Sit te poena manet, ni desinis 
esse superba*; but I hardly see how in the Horatian archetype 
'poena' could become' pluma'. So I propose to restore the 
same sense by assuming a more explicable change : 

insperata tuae cum ueniet mult a superbiae. 

The confusion of t with p is early and frequent, and is 
found carm. iii 6 27 inpermissa and intermissa, IV 4 6 propulit 
and protidit, c. saec. 23 totiens and potiens, serm. I 2 110 pelli 
and tolli^ epist. i 16 45 introrswm and inprorsum^ ars 402 
Tyrixieus and Pyrcasus : for the rest, * pluma,' is 'mulpo,' with 
its first four letters inverted. The converse corruption I seem 
to detect in TibuU. [Lygd.] ill 6 32 ' at nos securae reddamus 
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-tempora mensae : I uenit post multas una serena dies'. Here 
'multas' does not any more convey the meaning 'multas nubilas' 
than the meaning ' multas serenas ' : Baehrens says with reason 
^maestas uel simile aliquid expectes'. If Lygdamus wrote 
'pluuias', that is hardly distinguishable from plumas; and the 
same road led thence to multas as from muUa to pluma in 
Horace. 

Serm. 11 6 28—31. 

Luctandum in turba et £Eicienda iniuria tardis. 

'quid tibi uis, insane, et quas res agis ?' improbus urget 

iratis precibus : ' tu pulses omne quod obstat, 

ad Maecenatem memori si mente recurras*. 

Two conjectures compete for the amendment of the un- 
metrical v. 29 : a very few MSS and most editors omit ' tibi ', 
Bentley changes 'quas res' to 'quam rem'. The great un- 
likelihood of the former proposal Bentley sets in a strong light : 
not ' quas res agis ' but ' quam rem agis ' is the regular phrase ; 
the regular phrase again is not ' quid uis ' but ' quid tibi uis ', 
which moreover occurs, as here, in company with 'insane* at 
Cic. de orat. II 269 'quid tibi uis, inquit, insane?' and Prop. I 
5 3 'quid tibi uis, insane? meae sentire furores?' and, most 
important of all, Pers. v 143, an imitation of this very passage, 
'quo deinde, insane, ruis, quo? | quid tibi uis?' But on the 
other hand in Bentley's conjecture the elision of ' rem ' is not 
legitimate. It will not suffice to say that these sermones, ap- 
proaching as they do the comic style, admit also the metrical 
license of comedy : how comes it there is only one example, and 
that a conjecture? It seems then that both attempts at cor- 
rection must be abandoned. Now there are two sources whence 
I see promise of help towards a new essay : one is the imitation 
of Persius already quoted ; the other is the codex Gothanus 
which gives the verse thus : 

'quid tibi uis, insane, et quas res?' improbus urget 

omitting ' agis '. This MS is so often the faithful representative 
of V that its readings, where the reading of Y is not recorded, 
deserve the highest consideration. Here it is not so evident to 

2—2 
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me as to Mr Palmer that the omission of ' agis ' is a correction : 
the verb surely is the last word that would be thrown over- 
board. On the other hand, if the above is the elder form of 
the verse, ' agis ' is a very natural supplement to write in the 
margin. Therefore I would state the question thus: Persius 
has * quid tibi uis ', so has Horace ; Persius has ' insane ', so has 
Horace ; Persius has ' quo ruis ' : can we elicit from the ' quas 
res' of the Gothanus something to answer this? I think so. 
The inversion of two letters I have already illustrated, the con- 
fusion of/ with 8 I need not illustrate; but the combination of 
these errors in ars 294 may be quoted: the MSS give both 
pre^ectum and per/ectum. Exactly parallel is the mistake 
quakes for qua/ers*. But 'qua fers* is just the same thing as 
'quo mis': true 'ferri' and 'se ferre' are commoner in this 
sense, but Forcellini cites even from the prose of Nepos an in- 
stance of the intransitive 'ferentem', and Lucr. vi 299 has 
'tulit' = 'setulit'. 

Epist. I 1 53—60. 

'0 ciues, ciues, quaerenda pecunia primum est, 

uirtus post nummos': haec lanus summus ab imo 

prodocet, haec recinunt iuuenes dictata senesque, 55 

laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 

est animus tibi, sunt mores et lingua fidesque, 

sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt: 

plebs eris. at pueri ludentes *rex eris* aiunt 

*si recte facies*. 60 

V, 56 recurs at serm. I 6 74 * magni | quo pueri magnis e 
centurionibus orti, | laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto, | 
ibant octonos referentes Idibus aeris '. This says nothing against 
it, as the repetition of a verse is not uncommon with Horace : 
it is for its entire inappropriateness that Quietus and so many 
others condemn it. Dr Wilkins thinks though doubtfully that 
it may be defended * as heightening the irony : old and young all 
repeat the same lesson, like a pack of schoolboys, on their way 

1 In Verg. Aen. Vf 438 the Medioean gives fretque refiretque for fertque 
refertque. 
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to school'. Even if 'young and old, satchel and tablet on 
shoulder ' were a tolerable method of conveying that meaning 
instead of an intolerable failure to convey it, still such a me- 
taphor would here be out of place, because we presently have 
the * dictata ' of these ' iuuenes senesque * contrasted with the 
'nenia' of real schoolboys, those who really do carry satchel 
and tablet Yet how can the verse be spurious ? what should 
possess an interpolator to insert anything so wholly inoppor- 
tune? 

Now it is undoubted that there has been some disturbance 
here, for the next two verses, 57 and 58, occupy in almost all 
MSS the reverse position, 58, 57, leaving 'sed' without sense. I 
believe then that v. 56 is merely out of its due order. Placed 
three lines lower down, this torment of the critic will fit its 
context perfectly : 

at pueri ludentes *rex eris' aiunt 59 

laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto 56 

'si recte facies'. 60 

The boys repeat the jingle ' rex eris si recte facies, si non facies 
non eris' at play on their way to and from school. I do 
not pretend to greatly admire the way in which the quoted sen- 
tence is thus broken apart; but if the MSS put the verse here 
£^d I proposed on that score to remove it, how much attention 
should I receive ? 

Epist. I 2 27—33. 

Nos Humerus sumus et frugis consumere nati, 

sponsi Fenelopae nebulones Alcinoique 

in cute curanda plus aequo operata iuuentus, 

cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies et 30 

ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 

ut iugulent hominem, surgunt de nocte latrones: 

ut te ipsum serues, non expergisceris ? 

I summarise Bentley's arguments against the above reading 
of V. 31 presented by most MSS. In the first place * cessatum 
ducere' is itself a strange and scarcely intelligible substitute 
for 'lenire' or *solari'; secondly the youth of Fhaeacia did 
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not 'bring care to cease' (if that is what the words mean), 
inasmuch as they knew nothing of care except from hearsay ; 
thirdly to soothe care by music is no reproach to anyone, and 
Horace himself carm. IV 11 35 asks for a song because *mi- 
nuentur atrae carmine curae*. Further it may be said that 

* curam ' here can hardly be dissociated from * cute curanda ' in 
V. 29 ; so that it will apparently mean ' curam cutis * and give a 
very absurd result. We turn then to the other reading ' som- 
num ' found in V, in its follower the Qothanus, in the important 
Emmerammensis and in another of Holder s MSS, and attested 
by Acron's note ' quia adhibemus sonitum citharae ac lyrae ut 
facilius sopiamur '. Now 'somnum* cannot be a correction of 'cu- 
ram ', for it makes obvious nonsense : * curam ' may be a correction 
of ' somnum \ for the nonsense which it makes is less obvious. 
Science therefore bids us take * somnum ' as a relic of truth and 
seek for an emendation of the now indefensible 'cessatum*. 
The sense required is clear from the context and especially from 
vv. 32 sq. : the Phaeacians artificially created or prolonged sleep 
by the sound of the lyre : see carm. ill 1 20 ' non auium citha- 
raeque cantus somnum reducent * (to tyrants), Seneca ap. Bentl. 

* somnus per symphoniarum cantum ex longinquo lene resonan- 
tium quaeritur*. Bentley's 'cessantem' (with 'ducere' = 'in- 
ducere *) and Munro's * recreatum ' (with ' ducere ' = ' producere ') 
are entirely satisfactory in point of meaning, but neither ap- 
proaches the MSS so closely as to enforce assent : the following 
is nearer, and seems the best word in the language for the 
thing : 

ad strepitum citharae ar cessitum tnducere somnum. 

The lexicons quote * somnum medicamentis arcessere' from Celsus 
and ' quies molli strato arcessita ' from Livy : add Prop, iii 17 
13 sq. 'quod si, Bacche, tuis per feruida tempora donis | accer- 
sitits erit somnus in ossa mea '. The loss of ar after ae is easy, 
capital R and E being a good deal confused : the further change 
from ' cessitum ' to the nearest Latin word ' cessatum ' was sure 
to happen in this much-read and often-copied author, and is 
probably deliberate ; yet I find the accidental exchange of 
% and a in carm. I 28 3 litus latus and latum, ill 10 6 satum 
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and situm^ epist. I 7 82 amhagihus and ambigilms, 15 46 uillis 
and uallis, ars 249 fricti and fracti, 327 Albini and Albani. 
The whole corraption has a close parallel in Lucr. iii 978 
where the best MSS give a^^!^6 ea nimirum as Lucretius wrote; 
but the one e was absorbed by the other, leaving atqvsanimirum, 
from which certain later MSS elicit atqvs animarum by the 
change of i to a. I have written * inducere ' because the loss 
of in after m is so common that MS authority is worth nothing 
on the point, and the verse has thus a smoother rhythm. I 
think it however quite possible that the writer of serm. ii 3 
134 'an tu reris eum occisa insanisse parente', 181 'nostrum 
praetor is intestabilis et sacer esto ', ars 87 ' cur ego si nequeo 
ignoroque poeta salutor ' and 263 ' non quiuis uidet inmodulata 
poemata index' wrote also 'ad strepitum citharae arcessitum 
ducere somnum': the verse is harsher than the other four 
to my ear, but that proves nothing for Horace's. 

Epist. I 5 8—11. 

Mitte leuis spes et certamina diuitiarum 
et Moschi causam : eras nato Caesare festus 
dat ueniam somnumque dies : inpune licebit 
aestiuam sermone benigno tendere noctem. 

A summer night on the eve of the equinox is alienis men- 
sibus aestas with a vengeance : by the Julian calendar summer 
ended and autumn began on the 11th of August, six weeks 
before. I assume as a matter of course that the birthday meant 
is Augustus': there was more than one Caesar in Rome and 
there is more than one Victoria in England, but as certainly 
as 'Victoria's natal day ' is the 24th of May to an English poet, 
so certainly was 'nato Caesare festus dies' the 23rd of Septem- 
ber to Horace. Dr Wilkins says that 'Horace and most of 
his friends would not be likely to be in Rome at all during 
the unhealthy month of September'; but epist. i 7 shews us 
August ended and Maecenas in Rome expecting a visit 
from Horace. Yet Meineke's 'festiuam', found in a few late 
MSS, cannot be right with 'festus' just above; and Lucian 
Mueller adds 'abstinent fere dactylici adiectiuo quod est fes- 
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tiuuB*. I propose 'feat in am'. The exact counterpart of 
'festinam tendere noctem' appears in carm« n 7 6 'moranteni 
saepe diem mero fregi' \ there the dragging day is curtailed 
by an early dinner hour, here the too fleet night is lengthened 
by carousing on into the day. The first letter of a verse is 
of course in a post of peril : thus in epod. 7 12 all the MSS 
have uwqm/m for nwmquwm ; and here one of the best, Holder's 
A, reads estim. Of n confused with u I say nothing. 

Epist. II 2 87—90. 

Frater erat Romae consult! rhetor, ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores, 
Gracchus ut hie illi, foret huic ut Mucins ille. 
qui minus argutos uexat furor iste poetas? 

It is no longer attempted to defend this reading of v. 87 
against the censures of Dan. Heinsius and Bentley. Horace 
has indeed a peculiar use of * ut ' in serm. i 7 13 ' ira fuit capi- 
talis, ut ultima diuideret mors ' and ii 3 1 * si raro scribes, ut 
toto non quater anno | membranam poscas ' ; but there ' tarn ' 
is readily supplied to 'capitalis' and 'raro', they being an 
adjective and adverb of quality: 'frater' is nothing of the 
kind. Again, there is not a word in the text to tell you that 
this rhetor and lawyer did not thoroughly deserve one another's 
praise ; but unless the praise was groundless and preconcerted, 
the anecdote is beside the mark, and their behaviour no parallel 
to that of the ' arguti poetae '. Yet again : if they were brothers, 
their mutual admiration was natural and pardonable, no 
subject for ridicule or blame. Here then are three faults to 
be removed: now consider the various conjectures. Meineke 
supposes the loss of a verse in this way : * frater erat Romae 
consulti rhetor, uterqtie \ alterius laudum sic admirator, ut 
alter | alterius sermone meros audiret honores'. To this Dr 
Wilkins objects that * the combination v;terque alterivs is very 
dubious Latin ' ; but this doubt will be dispelled by Mart, vn 
88 4 ' quod si fera monstra duorum | iunxeris, aiterins fiet 
uterqne timer'. The true objection, I conceive, is that the 
proposal removes only the firsts not the second or third, of the 
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faults enumerated above; and the objection to Schuetz's 
'fautor' for 'frater' is that though it removes the first and 
third it leaves the second. All three faults are removed by 
Bentley's 'pactus erat Eomae consulto rhetor' which exactly 
fulfils the requirements of the sense; but the corruption is 
hardly to be explained. Palmer's 'auctor... consulto' has the 
same merit and demerit; Hamacher's 'suasor... consulto' is 
perhaps a trifle more probable. 

But in reading this passage I have always been arrested 
by a fourth stumbling-block. When Horace relates an anecdote 
of what happened elsewhere than at Rome, he often names the 
place where the scene is laid : serm. i 1 64 ' quidam memoratur 
Athenis', ii 3 168 *Seruius Oppidius Canusi', 5 84 'anus im- 
proba Thebis', epist. Ii 2 128 'fuit haut ignobilis Argis'. But 
when he relates an anecdote of what happened at Bome, and 
he relates many, never save here does he introduce it with a 
* Bomae ' ; and no wonder, for surely ' erat Bomae ' would sound 
as strange a beginning to Bomans as 'there was a man in 
England' to Englishmen, without it were necessary for the 
understanding of the tale. At least, I have always felt this 
difficulty, and did not invent it merely to recommend the 
following conjecture, which will probably strike the reader as 
more violent than Bentley's or any of the others : 

praemostrator erat consulto rhetor, ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores. 

The loss of the initial letter left raevfio stratar: the change 
of raemo to romae (vemo to vome) may be an instance of that in- 
version which I illustrated at serm. ii 2 123, or may be due 
merely to that continual exchange of e for o which together with 
the confusion of at and/ (ars 249 fricti and stricti, Ouid. trist. 
IV 10 86 atructos Sind fructiis, Prop, in 20 17 constringit and 
confringit, paneg. Messal. 87 facUis and stahilis) reduced strator 
to frater and so necessitated consultt. If I am asked why 
' Bomae * was transposed, I suspect it was to give the verse the 
O vidian flow which copyists prefer : thus some of them in serm. i 
5 67 alter ' nilo deterius dominae ius esse : rogabat' to deterius 
nihilo and in 3 117 ' et qui nocturnus sacra diuum legerit adsit ' 
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to diuum sacra: but it may be the pure accident which I 
exemplified fully on serm. I 3 103. Horace got the word ' prae- 
mostrator', like so much else, from his friend Terence: haut. 
875 * adiutor meus et monitor et praemonstrator Chremes \ The 
spelling mostro is well attested, e. c. by the Medicean MS of 
Virgil in georg. I 19 * mostrator aratri', and should be restored 
to our texts wherever traces of it occur : thus in epist. I 2 65 
we should take mostret from the excellent codex A. Very much 
to my purpose is the variant formare for Tnonstrare in ars 49 : 
mostrare became mafrare as strator here became frater, and 
then the letters mofr- were arranged as /orm-. 

Conjectures which assume a chain of errors like this, even 
when each error singly is a slight one, are apt to meet with 
incredulity. Well, suppose that Horace were preserved to us 
only in those mss which exhibit carm. i 13 18 — 20 in this 
form : ' quos inrupta tenet copula nee malis | diuolsmque pre- 
mentibus \ suprema citius soluet amor die'. Suppose that a 
critic conjectured diuolms qv^rimoniis, and explained that 
through the confusion of qu with p, o with e, and % with t, 
qiierimoniis became pei'imentis ; that que, written above as a 
correction, was attached by mistake to ditu>l8U8; that peri-- 
mentis by the transposition of one letter and the subtraction of 
another became prementis; and that this was stretched to 
metrical length by the alteration prementibus : that conjecture, 
I imagine, might also meet with incredulity. Yet it would be 
right. 

Ars poet. 60—63. 

Vt siluae foliis priuos mutantur in annos, 
prima cadunt, ita uerborum uetus interit aetas 
et iuuenum ritu florent mode nata uigentque. 

I have accepted Bentley's ' priuos ' for ' pronos ' in v. 60, not 
understanding how anyone can read his note and refuse. Dr 
Wilkins observes, as if answering Bentley, that * in annos stands 
very well by itself for each year as carm. ii 13 14 in horas = every 
hour\ Quite true ; but that is just Bentley 's point. In annos, it 
it stood by itself, would stand very well : the objection to the 
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vulgate is that in annos does not stand by itself but stands with 
pronos. To the phrases in annoSf in dies, in horas, used in this 
sense, the Romans do not add descriptive epithets : they add 
singidus or priuus or no epithet at all. I am told that ' pronos ' 
is very poetical: I reply, ^hdX question does not yet arise. 
Bentley has not denied that it is poetical ; he has denied that 
it is Latin. Prove it to be Latin, then we will consider whether 
it be poetical or no: till then, to call it either poetical or 
unpoetical will be meaningless. 

Less valid however are the further objections by which 
Bentley seeks to bring in an unmetrical alteration. Thus ' foliis 
mutantur ' seems to be quite defensible and rightly explained 
by Dr Reid as are parted from their leaves : * mutari finibus ' 
comes to the same thing as ' mutare fines ', ' foliis mutantur' as 
* folia mutant '. Again, when Bentley says * cum folia hie, non 
sUtuie, cum uerhis comparentur, oportet utique ut id uocabulum 
casu recto efferatur et ducat sententiam ', he is quite mistaken. 
Ovid, as if to refute him beforehand, wrote these exactly 
parallel verses : met. Iii 729 ' noncitius/ronde* autumni frigore 
tactas I iamque male haerentes alta rapit arbore iientus \ quam 
sunt membra uiri manibus direpta nefandis ', not frondes rapi- 
untur uento ; and so Horace himself in epod. 15 5 says ' artius 
atque hedera procera adstringitur ilex \ lentis adhaerens brac- 
chiis ', not hedera adstringit Uicem^ 

But there remains this very real objection to the text : that 
after * prima cadunt ' a correspondiug member such as ' subeunt 
altera ' is imperatively demanded. The difficulty is recognised 
by all, and is not smoothed away by the irrelevant passages 
which Vahlen and Keller adduce. Now the tractatus Vindo- 
bonensis on this poem has here ' prima, scilicet folia, cadunt, 
noua stuxyrescunt', ita uetus aetas uerborum, id est uerba in ue- 
tere aetate inuenta, iutereunt, et modo uata. . .florent ', and Lehrs 
has suggested that a verse is lost containing the word ' succres- 
cunt': say 'jfiims^ cadunt porroqtiecadentibus altera primis \ sue- 
crescunt ; ita uerborum ' cet. Prof. Nettleship in support of his 
own similar hjrpothesis refers to Bentley's citation from Jerome, 
'po8tquam...alia uenerit generatio primisque cadentibus foliis 
uirens silua succreuerit \ Certainly at first sight it looks as if 
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'succrescunt' must have stood in the text; but on reflexion I do 
not find the evidence convincing. It is clear that if the Viennese 
commentator had our Horace before him he would in his 
paraphrase be impelled and even constrained to supplement the 
manifest defect in the sense by some such words as ' noua suc- 
crescunt'; nor do I see why those exact words should not occur 
to him. Mr Nettleship indeed says that * svjccresco is a word of 
the true classical stamp, and not at all likely to have been used 
8U0 Marte by a medieval commentator ' ; but even in the middle 
ages they did not rigidly exclude a word merely because it was 
classical ; and svccresco, I should think, is the word which would 
naturally present itself to anyone, medieval commentator or 
modem schoolboy. As for Jerome, I doubt if his words are from 
Horace at all : ' uirens silua succreuerit ' seems rather to come 
straight from the great original, <j>v\\a ra fiAv r avefio^ 'XjUfiaSc^ 
X^^h aWa Si ff v\i] \ rr^Xedototra (f>v€i. And furthermore 
there is the gravest reason against inserting any such words as 
' noua succrescunt '. I said above that some such words were 
imperatively demanded by what precedes, and so they are ; but 
then they are inexorably rejected by what follows. If Horace 
wrote * prima folia cadunt, noua succrescunt *, he might go on 
* ita uerborum uetus interit aetas et florent modo nata uigent- 
que * ; but that he should add ' iuuenum ritu * is an impossibility. 
The human simile, if employed simultaneously with the simile 
of leaves, which would be bad enough, must at the very least 
appear in each part of the comparison. Before a man writes 
treatises concerning the art of poetry, let him acquire its rudi- 
ments : if at the 61st verse he gives this specimen of his pro- 
ficiency few will be found so covetous of misinformation as to 
read him further. As leaves perish and spring anew, so words 
perish and spring anew like young men : there yawns an abyss 
of literary incapacity into which by no accident can Horace 
have stumbled. Horace ? no, nor Meuius. 

Surely the cure for all this trouble is very simple. Nothing 
wants changing but the stops : 

ut siluae foliis priuos mutantur in annos, 
prima cadunt ita uerborum. uetus interit aetas 
et iuuenum ritu florent modo nata uigentque. 
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As each year's leaves are shed from the trees, so perish the 
earliest words. Then, with a fresh image : the old generation 
of them dies, and the newly horn, like young men, flourish and 
thrive. 

Ars poet. 101—104. 

Yt ridentibus adrident ita flentibus adsunt 
humani uoltus : si uis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 
Telephe uel Peleu. 

Commentators who tell us that adesse means to support 
with sympathy tell us what is quite true but no way relevant 
to the defence of * adsunt ' here. Of course Horace could say 
(though the remark would have no connexion with the context) 
' ut ridentibus ita flentibus adsunt ' ; but he did not : he began 
with ' ut ridentibus adrident ', to which * ita flentibus adsunt' 
forms no sort of contrast or parallel But the most serious 
objection to ' adsunt ' is that the notion of ' supporting ' is quite 
foreign to the matter in hand : Horace's point is that whatever 
emotion you would fain create in your audience, that emotion 
you must yourself exhibit ; and so he goes on * si uis me flere, 
dolendum est primum ipsi tibi'; but in this connexion 'flentibus 
adsunt' is quite incoherent, for no one pretends that adesse 
means flere. If you impress it on the young playwright as 
a general truth that mankind adsunt flentibus, you will have 
him introducing all his dramatis personae in tears on all 
occasions, because success will then be sure. It is therefore 
very natural that many critics should alter 'adsunt' to 'ad- 
flent', which Bentley supports with his usual resourcefulness 
by Sen. de ira 11 2 5 *inde est quod adridemus ridentibus 
et contristat nos turba maerentium' and Ouid. met. iii 459 
'cum risi, adrides; lacrimas quoque saepe notaui | me lacri- 
mante tuas '. This no doubt gives Horace's thought ; but not 
his words. It is a poor stylist who having used 'ad^n^' in 
V. 101 proceeds with 'si uis me flere' in v, 102. There is no 
offence in 'flentibus' v. 101 followed by 'flere' v, 102, because 
they who^n^ in the former verse are the actors while he who 
flet in the latter is the spectator ; but there would be offence 
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in *dolentibu8* v. 101 followed by 'dolendum est' v. 102; and 
there is offence in 'adflent' thus followed by 'flere'. Horace's 
words therefore seem to have been these : 

ut ridentibus adrident ita flentibus adsunt 
umiduli uoltus. 

adsunt umidtdi = adfient Our archetype usually spells the 
cognates of rmvor correctly, and so does the archetype of 
Lucretius ; but he slips once and writes humorem vi 523, and I 
suppose some ancestor of ours slipped once and wrote humiduU. 
here ; just as at serm. li 5 86 we find humeris, but no repetition 
of the blunder in the other places where Horace uses umerus. 
Now with d changed to a by too short a stroke, and with the 
customary absence of a dot over the letter i, humiauk becomes 
humani by the confusion I illustrated on carm. II 2 2. By 
a very similar error maignum became magnum in serm. il 5 79, 
if Bentley's indignum is right, as it ought to be. 

Ars poet. 391—401. 

Siluestris homines sacer interpresque deorum 

caedibus et uictu foedo deterruit Orpheus, 

dictus ob hoc lenire tigris rabidosque leones. 

dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor urbis, 

saxa mouere sono testudinis et fide blanda 395 

ducere quo uellet. fuit haec sapientia quondam, 

publica priuatie secemere, sacra profanis, 

concubitu prohibere uago, dare iura maritis, 

oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno. 

sic honor et nomen diuinis uatibus atque 400 

carminibus uenit. 

'Orpheus awed savage men from bloodshed and filthiness, 
and was therefore said to tame lions and tigers. Amphion was 
said to lead stones with his music whither he would Wisdom 
once upon a time consisted in discriminating public property 
from private, things sacred from things profane, in forbidding 

roving licence' where are we? What has all this about 

primitive wisdom, which by the way seemingly diflfers little 
from modern wisdom, to do with Amphion and Orpheus ? And 
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then he goes on '«ic honor et nomen diuinis uatibus atque 
carminibus uenit ' : poets and their songs won renown because 
wisdom once upon a time consisted in discriminating public 
property from private etc. ! And then, as suddenly as he 
introduced this digression from Orpheus and Amphion, so 
suddenly does he forget all about it, and proceeds (v. 401) 'post 
hos (Orphea et Amphiona) insignis Homerus | Tyrtaeusque * 
eqs. 

Now not only have we here a shower of information which 
we do not expect in the least, but we are defrauded of informa- 
tion which we do expect. Horace's theme from v. 391 to v. 407 
is this, that poets are the authors of civilisation: 'ne forte 
pudori I sit tibi Musa lyrae soUers et cantor Apollo '. To shew 
forth this truth he rationalises ancient legend: Orpheus, he 
declares, was said to tame lions and tigers because he softened 
the rudeness of savage men ; Amphion was said to make stones 
follow his music — now, surely, we are about to hear, of Amphion 
as of Orpheus, why he was said to do so. And Horace told us 
thus : 

dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor urbis, 
saxa mouere sono testudinis et fide blanda 
ducere quo uellet, fuit huic sapientia quando 
publica priuatis secemere, sacra profanis eqs. 

Amphion was said to make stones follow his music and build up 
Thebes, because he was the architect of social order. Then we 
go on : ^U8y through the humanising power of Orpheus and the 
constructive power of Amphion, did poets and poetry win 
renown. 

huia is often confused with Aic, and hio in Horace's HSS 
must be accommodated to the gender of * sapientia '. The alter- 
ation of quando to quonda is an instance of that curious but not 
uncommon freak by which two letters in order to exchange 
places overleap the intervening part of the word without 
disturbing it : the most frequent example is the variation f^agro 
and fragZo found at serm. i 4 125 and hundreds of years older 
than any MS of Horace : here are others : epist. i 2 5 dtstenet 
and destinet, Ter. haut. 635 t^er^aret and ^eruaret, Lucr. vi 
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1122 qua^acZitur and qua{2ra^itas, Yerg. Aen. I 264 contuDdet 
and cont^dunt, Ouid. met. Yi 234 dantem and i^aneZem, fast. 
V 507 ex«uscitat and excus^it ab, Prop, in 3 36 wems and 
wemis, 13 11 matrona and motrana, IV 1 129 t^ewarent and 
^eruarent^ 6 34 egessii and egtss^t, luu. x 294 uCTginia and 
uirgin^a. This very confusion of quando and quondam recurs in 
Prop. II 21 11 and, I believe, not forty verses away in the 
ars poetica itself. The following is the vulgate text of w. 
354—360 : 

ut scriptor si peccat idem librarius usque, 
quamuis est monitus, uenia caret, et citharoedus 355 
ridetur, chorda qui semper oberrat eadem, 
sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Choerilus ille 
quem bis terue bonum cum risu miror; et idem 
indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus; 
uerum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 360 

The misquotation ' aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus ' has 
become a household word, so it never occurs to us to marvel at 
the insolence of the epithet 'bonus' coming fi:om Horace to 
Homer ; but if an English critic wrote about ' the good Milton ' 
I think we should ask him to keep his condescension for Dr 
Watts: the word in fact is the technical term by which in 
literary matters we express tolerance for mediocrity. Even if 
this is not recognised it must yet be thought strange that the 
modest elevation to which Choerilus now and then rises and the 
majestic altitude habitual to Homer should here be designated 
by the same adjective. But further, v. 359 is a flat contradic- 
tion of what he said only eight lines above : he said in vv. 351 
sq. *ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis | oflFendar 
maculis', but now it seems he has altered his mind. And 
further still, ' idem ' has not a shred of meaning ; there is no 
semblance of an opposition : ' when Choerilus chances on a good 
verse my feeling is amused surprise, and yet I am impatient 
when Homer nods ' : excogitate a sense for that yet, et eris mihi 
magnus Apollo. Now these latter objections are removed 
by placing a full stop after 'indignor', a punctuation supported 
by the florilegium Nostradamense which begins its quotation 
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with ' quandoque '. Both * idem ' and ' indignor ' are thus quite 
right : the few happy lines of Choerilus move the reader to 
amused surprise yet do not mitigate his impatience of the 
poetaster's performance. But the next sentence is worse than 
ever: 'bonus' is unremoved, and 'quandoque') which must now 
mean 'aliquando', is precluded from that sense by Augustan 
usage. We require then an appropriate adverb in lieu of 
'quandoque', an^ appropriate adjective in lieu of 'bonus'. And 
here comes to the rescue an authority four hundred years older 
than any of our MSS. Jerome, who quotes from memory 
' interdum fnagnus dorm i tat Homerus ', is not giving the words 
which Horace wrote: metre forbids 'interdum', *magnus' may 
be merely a reminiscence of serm. I 10 52 'tu nihil in magno 
doctus repreheudis Homero ' ; but he found a full stop after 
' indignor ' and an adverb meaning ' aliquando ' in place of 
'quandoque '. I suggest that what he found was this: 

sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Choerilus ille, 
quem bis terue bonum cum risu miror et idem 
indignor. quondam nauos dormitat Homerus; 
uerum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 

quondam I regard as certain, nauos only as probable : I would 
try to commend it by the following considerations. In the first 
place it is just the word wanted, forming as it does a good con^ 
trast to * dormitat ', a perfect antithesis to ' qui multum cessat '*. 
Secondly it will explain the MS text : I gave under serm. II 2 123 
several corruptions which may be classed as transpositions of 
syllables : certainly so to be classed are carm. I 36 17 pu-tres 
and tres-pUj ill 8 27 ra-pe and s-pe-ra: for a combination of 
this error with the ubiquitous interchange of u and 6 see Stat. 
silu. IV 5 17 la-y^a-nt for ba-la-nt: thus then might na-wo-s be- 
come 6o-na-s, and out of quando bonus the necessities of metre 
and grammar would elicit quandoque bonus. Thirdly it may be 
the origin of Jerome's viagnus, for nauu^ is probably to be 
restored for magnus in Prop, ii 7 16, and magnus in iv 8 41 of 
the same poet is universally corrected to nanv^. 

^ Compare v. 140 'nil molitur in- et in medias res | non secus ac notas 
epte', 148 * semper ad euentum festinat auditorem rapit '. 

Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. 3 
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Ars poet. 431—437. 

Yt qui conducti plorant in funere dicunt 

et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex aniino, sic 

derisor uero plus laudatore mouetur. 

reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 

et torquere mero quein perspexisse laborant 435 

au sit amicitia dignus: si carmina coudes, 

Dumquam te fallent animi sub uolpe lateatea 

Orelli's note on v. 437 Ls embellished with a number of pas- 
sages Greek and Latin from Archilochus onwards in which a 
fox is said to be crafty or to hide behind something else ; and 
this to elucidate a passage of Horace in which something else is 
said to hide behind a fox or the skin of a fox ! Strangest of all 
it is to see how Pers. v 116 'fronte politus | astutam uapido 
seruas in pectore uolpem ' continues to be quoted : if that verse 
was imitated from this it proves our MSS here to be desperately 
corrupt ; so totally do the two passages differ in meaning and 
in everything else except the mere mention of a fox. But to 
consider Horace's words by themselves : what creature, desiring 
to conceal his guile, would try to do so with a fox's skin of all 
things in the world ? what possible disguise could excite livelier 
suspicion than the coat of this proverbial trickster? ^A bad 
heart under a cunning face ' is Macleane's rendering ; but if the 
face is cunning then the bad heart is ill concealed. Dr Wilkins, 
if I understand him, supposes the ' uolpes ' to be the * derisor ' 
himself; but 'animi sub uolpe latentes' cannot stand for 'animi 
uolpis sub eius pectore latentes ' : who ever said ' sub me celo ' 
meaning ' sub meo pectore ' ? * curae sub imperatore ' for * sub 
pectore imperatoris ' ? 

The required sense is clear : kings ply with wine those whose 
real character they seek to discover: you will find the recita- 
tion of your own verses an equally infallible touchstone to de- 
tect a * derisor *. 

si carmina condes, 
numquam te fallent anguia sub uepre latentis 

or anguis in uepre. This is not all conjecture, for the old 
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Bernese, the best of Horace's MSS in the matter of spelling, has 
retained the ' latentis ' \?hich I adopt : the nom. plur. termina- 
tion -18 in i-nouns and present participles is frequently pre- 
served by our great authorities for orthography, such as the MSS 
of Virgil and Lucretius. The difference between 'an^rm' and 
' anmi ' is next to nothing, as I shewed at carm. ill 4 10 : 
exanguis and exanimis are confused in Ouid. Ibis 142 and 505. 
The change of * uepre' to 'uolpe' involves the change of o to e (see 
on carm. i 12 35) and of r to i : this is very early and common : 
see carm. iii 10 1 plorares and ploralis, 12 11 arto and alto, 
IV 4 41 alma and arma, serm. ii 3 235 uerria and tiellia, epist. il 
2 123 carentia and calentia, ars 371 auliLS and aunts: then 
conjecture would inevitably alter ' uople ' to ' uolpe ' if accident 
did not. Virgil's *latet anguis in herba' will occur to eveiy 
one: a still closer parallel will be Pompon, ap. Non. 231 13 
'uipera est in ueprecula' if that is the true correction of the 
MS reading ' uepra est ueprecula '. The following too has some 
relevance : Theogn. 599 — 602 ov ft IXmO^: j>oit&v Kar dfia^irop, 
fjv dpa Kol irplv \ rjfkaarpet^y Kkeirrav ripsrepriv ^CKiriv, \ Ippe, 
Oeourlv T ixj^pe /cal avdpdiroiaiv oiriaTe, \ y^v^pov 09 ip Kiikirtp 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 



ON THE TEXT OF THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN. 



The Philocalia is a selection made from the works of Origen 
bv SS. Basil and Gregory in the fourth century. It is chiefly 
designed to illustrate his method of expounding Scripture, but 
it also contains many choice passages on other topics, which 
Gregory in his dedicatory letter to Theodore, Bishop of Tyana, 
describes as iKKoycif; 'xpr^aifiotn rol^ <l>i\o\oyoi^. It is specially 
valuable as preserving to us considerable portions of the original 
Greek of the De principiis. About one fifth of the Philocalia. 
however is taken from the treatise against Celsus, which Origen 
wrote at Caesarea towards the end of his life to confute the 
work, entitled 'AXiy^^? X0709, of this great second century 
opponent of Christianity. 

Now such was the unpopularity into which the name of 
Origen fell that but few copies comparatively even of the 
Contra Celsum, his most approved work, survived. The Philo- 
calia however, backed by the weighty names of its compilers, 
was transcribed again and again, so that at the present time 
more than forty copies of it are known to exist A twofold 
problem of considerable complexity thus presents itself to an 
editor of either the Philocalia or the Contra Celsum. The MSS. 
of each work must be examined and classified, and the text of 
the common passages ascertained separately from the two 
sources. The combination of the texts thus arrived at will 
carry us back at least to the fourth century for these passages, 
and at the same time shew us how far we may regard the 
remaining parts of both works as affording, when critically 
edited, a fair reproduction of their originals. In each case 
the difficulty of classification is increased by mixture of text : 
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the Philocalia MSS. in especial having been frequently modified 
by recurrence to Contra Celsum readings. 

No editor of the Philocalia, then, could possibly be ex- 
empted from the duty of discovering the true Contra Celsum 
text of the common passages : and if, on the other hand, an 
editor of the Contra Celsum were inclined to treat the Philocalia 
MSS. with lightness, he would quickly be recalled by the con- 
sideration of their superior age. For we have Philocalia MSS. 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries ; whereas no copy of the 
Contra Celsum is earlier than the thirteenth century. 

During the last three years I have been endeavouring, in 
such leisure as my vacations afforded, to examine the MSS. of 
both works, but more especially of the Philocalia. In classify- 
ing the MSS. of the Contra Celsum I have had Mr F. Wallis of 
Gonville and Caius College as my coadjutor: and on his behalf 
and my own I desire to express our thanks to Mr Selwyn, the 
Headmaster of Uppingham School, for having placed at our 
disposal some valuable notes which he made in the years 1881-2. 
The accuracy of these notes in almost every detail we have 
since been able to verify. 

My hope has been to edit the text of the Philocalia; and 
I should have reserved the discussion of the MSS. for the preface 
to such an edition, had I not lately become aware that I have 
a fellow labourer in this somewhat obscure region. Dr Paul 
Koetschau, Gymnasiallehrer in Jena, has been working for some 
time at the text of the Contra Celsum, and he has been com- 
pelled in consequence to go through the same twofold process, 
which I have described above. He proposes almost immediately 
to publish in Hamack's series of "Texte und Untersuchungen " 
an elaborate discussion of the Contra Celsum MSS., together 
with an attempt to classify those of the Philocalia as well. As 
we have worked quite independently we have agreed that it 
would be more useful that our results should be independently 
published. A double testimony will thus be given to those 
points on which we are agreed — an obvious gain in so difficult 
and delicate a matter as the genealogies of MSS. My present 
object) therefore, is to state the more important facts which I 
have learned, and to indicate my conclusions as to the classific- 
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ation of the MSS. of both works, but more especially of the 
Philocalia with which I am chiefly concerned. 

I have arranged the Philocalia MSS. into three main groups 
representing three distinct types of text. The Contra Celsum 
MSS. likewise fall into three groups. I shall have something to 
add as to the comparative accuracy of the Contra Celsum and 
Philocalia texts. 



I. 

Until quite recently the earliest known MS. of the Philocalia 
was a cursive quarto of the eleventh century in the Libraiy of 
S. Mark at Venice (Or. 47). This MS. held a unique position 
not merely on account of its being two centuries older than any 
other, but also because it contained peculiar prolegomena of its 
own, and a series of marginal criticisms warning the reader 
against aberrations from the orthodox faith. In 1844, however, 
and again in 1859, on his return from Mt Sinai, Tischendorf 
visited the Monasterial Library at Patmos, and his attention was 
directed to a tenth century MS., which had been erroneously 
catalogued by H. O. Coxe and others as 'Origenis Hexapla.' 
On inspection he found that it contained (1) the Philocalia, 
(2) Scholia from the Hexapla on Proverbs, and (3) Scholia on 
certain works of Oregory the Divine, together with a life of that 
saint. This then is the oldest copy of the Philocalia at present 
known to exist ; and in order to explain Its importance it will 
be well first to give an account of the Venice Codex, to which 
it is closely related. 

Ven. 47, then, is a parchment quarto of 156 leaves, 10 in. by 
7^ in., containing 31 lines in a page: the character is small 
minuscules hanging from the lines : the headings ai*e in small 
capitals, and the ink throughout is a reddish brown. It pro- 
bably belongs to the eleventh century. 

Now most MSS. of the Philocalia commence with a short 
preface {eKkoyrjv rj irapova-a Trepiex^t I3l0\o^, #c.t.\.) stating 
that it was compiled by Basil and Oregory, and sent by the 
latter to Theodore, Bishop of Tyana, together with a letter which 
then follows {ioprrj koI rd ypdfifiaTaj #c.r.\.), and which is 
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found with slight variations in Gregory s collected works. After 
this comes a table of contents introduced by the words, rJ&e 
€V€<mv (alii ia-Tiv) iv T§Se ry fiil3X^. But Ven. 47 begins 
with the word TrpoXoyo?, under which comes a long preface 
of five Images, commencing indeed with ixXoyrfv 17 irapovaa, 
ic.T.X., but inserting various comments and modifications, work- 
ing it up into a defence of the action of Basil and Gregory 
in producing a selection from Origen's works, and at the same 
time suggesting that the present Philocalia has been inter- 
polated for heretical purposes since it left their hands. In 
conclusion, the writer of the pre&ce says that he has placed 
marks against obnoxious passages {aip€TLiui...'^€/cTa, tcara rou^ 
iSiov^ eKcurra roirov^ ioTfiXiTeva'a/iep). Then follows Gregory's 
letter, and after it, on the next page, rdSe eveartv iv rf^he 
Tfj I3ifi\a>. ixXoyrj KetfuiXaiwv ix hia^opo^v avyypafifiarwv 
Tov Sva-aefiov^ dpvyepov^. An almost invisible line has been 
since drawn through the word Sva-a-efiov^. Then comes a 
table of contents, shewing 27 chapters, correctly numbered 
throughout, with the subsections of c. xxi also properly num- 
bered. This is the only copy in which I know this numer- 
ation to be quite correctly done. Opposite to ts^ and k in this 
index are references to the Contra Celsum in the blacker ink of 
a later hand. After a simple border and its proper heading, 
c. i begins with the words iirel irepl rijXiKovrc^p, #e.T.X. The 
MS. ends with the words yrjtiftov irpa^emv on f. 156 r. The 
other side of the leaf contains some close but smeared writing 
in a later hand, consisting of extracts relating to Origen from 
Photius. Bibliotheca §§ 117, 118. 

Two correctors have been at work on the MS. The first 
seems to be contemporaneous with the original scribe: the 
other is much later, using a blacker ink and inserting correc- 
tions from a MS. of the Contra Celsum, to the chapters of which 
he has put the reference in the Index. Besides these a large 
and clumsy hand has written occasional notes to defend Origen 
from the charges preferred against him in the margin. The 
MS. belonged to Cardinal Bessarion, whose signature it has on 
the first page. 

Here we may at once dispose of two descendants of Ven. 47. 
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One is Vat. 389, the leaves of which have been pasted on fresh 
paper and rebound in such a way as to give a wholly false idea 
of their original order. The red ink of the scribe had become 
almost entirely obliterated, while his black ink had stood well. 
The whole of the index thus became nearly invisible and part 
of it was accordingly treated as a blank page. This MS. has 
incorporated the corrections of Yen. 47, and so offers a text 
closely resembling that of the Contra Celsum wherever the 
black corrections had been duly inserted 

In Sir Thos. Phillipps's Library at Cheltenham I was allowed 
by the courtesy of its present owner to examine a MS. bearing 
the inscription * Colleg. Clarom. Paris. Soc. Jesu/ and the date 
1573. The strange dislocation which I noted in its prefatory 
matter was at once accounted for when I saw the condition of 
Vat. 389, from which it is most undoubtedly copied. These are 
the only two MSS. directly or indirectly descended from Ven. 47, 
of which I have any knowledge. Up to the present time there- 
fore this Codex has been the only independent witness to a 
most important line of text. 

It is now time to describe the Fatmos MS. During the 
Easter Vacation of 1887 I was hospitably entertained in the 
Monastery of S. John the Divine, while I was engaged in 
making a collation of it. Patmos 270 is a parchment quarto of 
435 leaves, the leaf measuring 8J in. by 6 in., the written part 
6^ in. by 4 in. The character is small minuscules, sometimes 
crossing, sometimes hanging from the line : there are 29, rarely 
30, lines in a page : the ink is brown throughout ; the capitals 
are small and plain, and the headings are in small capitals : 
there are scarcely any corrections. The contractions are very 
numerous at the outset : but on f. 143 r they begin to lesseu, 
and they are not found from 143 v to 153 v, where they re- 
commence to a slight extent half-way down the page. The 
grave and acute accents are very slanting ; the circumflex is 
sometimes round and sometimes pointed. The breathings are 
formed by a perpendicular line with a side stroke to the right 
or the left. The prepositions in composition often retain their 
accent: the breathings are omitted after ovk, oi);^, v^, &c.: 
there is no t adscript or subscript. A friend's camera enabled 
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me to bring back photographic facsimiles of several pages. 
Tischendorf assigns the MS. to the xth century : I should in- 
cline to place it towards its close. 

As this MS. is so difficult of access I give here a somewhat 
full statement of its contents. 

f. 1 r. Top part torn away ; first legible words, part being 
pasted over : yevicOat firj dfjL<l>i^aX\6vT(Dp, tcrX. (18 lines). 

f. 1 V. Several lines lost ; then : /jLeroiwov k.tX. (3 lines) 
down to Kara tov<: IBiov^ ^KoxTTa roirov^ ia-rrjiXiTevaafjLei/, Then 
a very plain border followed by eTnoToXtf tov uyiov yprjyopiov 
Tov 0€o\6yov irpo^ Oeohtapov iirCaKOTrov rvdv^v. ioprrj koI tcL 
ypafifuiTaj #f.T.X. (14 lines). After another plain border comes 
in a much later hand : irpwrov fiev ivvoei rd^ dyyeXiKd^: * — 
ai]fieio>Teov on fcal irpo iravrb^ tov 6pa>fi€i/ov tovtov Koap^ov 
id^ dyyeKiKa^ (fyrftrip dtroa'Tfjpai Svvdp,€i^. 

f. 2 r. ToBe €ve<TTi,v iv r^Se rrj fiifiXto. 

a. Trep) tov k.tX., commencing the index. 

On f. 3 r, three-quarters down, after dirdTrj^ comes anotlier 
border : then follows 

wepl avTe^ovalov kclI, K.r,\ ian TavTa 

d. 6t9 TO iaK\ijpvv€P, /C.T,\. 

and so on through the six subsections of c. xxi., which are num- 
bered as distinct chapters : so that we reach at last on the fifth 
line of f. 4 r, 

1)8. eh TO itTKkrjpvpep, k,tX. 
Here follows another border, and we commence the book 
itself with the heading of c. i. A leaf is lost after ^d<TK<ap 
(Lommatzsch, Philoc. p. 4), and the next leaf begins with 
Kvpt€V(op (Lomm. p. 6). The Philocalia ends on f. 185 v, 1. 5, 
with yrftptop irpdl^€o>p and a plain border. Then follows im- 
mediately, and in the same hand-writing: axoXia eh t«v 
irapoip^ia^, for which see Tischendorf, Notitia Cod. Sinaitici, 
p. 76. This again ends with a plain border on £ 230 r, near 
the bottom : after which follows the note : p,€T€Xrj<f>drj(Tap d<f) 
wv eifpofiep i^atrXtop, xal iraXtp avTa'x^eipl irdp,<^LXo<; koX ev- 
aefiio^ Biop0<DaaPTo. Another border closes the page; and f. 
231 r gives an index to some work of Gregory the Divine, 
followed by scholia on certain of his Xoyoi, The writing ceases 
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abraptlj on t 435 t with the w<«ds mmermBipuera^' roSro xal 
fiouXerai tuu ivwartu, and ao the ]f& ends. 

It will be seen frmn this deseriptioii that the Patmoe oodex 
is UBforttmately mutilated at the oommenoeiiient, and that the 
first thing which is oontinaonslj legible is the dedieatoiy letter 
of Qregarj. Bat the wcvds immediately above this^ Kara rov^ 
iSiav^ icaoTa rinrau^ eaTffktrmi^afiei^, together with others 
preceding them, are soffident to identify the passage with the 
close of the long prefisu^e contained in Yen. 47. It is most 
remarkable however that all the maiginal notes which occur in 
the Venice MSL are omitted ; nor is there a single trace of the 
signs of dissent which are i^omised at the doee of the preface : 
the abosive epithet applied to Origen has also disappeared. 

Two general features of the Patmos MS. may here be noted. 
One is the excessive use of contractions in the first half of the 
Fbilocalia, as though the scribe were in great fear of exhausting 
his parchment before his matter was concluded. Later on the 
contractions lessen until they practically cease : then they 
thicken again for a few pages, until with a fresh gathering of 
leaves he is encouraged gradually to abandon them, and they 
do not reappear, with but few exceptions, through the remainder 
of the codex. The other feature is the constant and careless 
omission of words and phrases to the complete destruction of 
the sense. If the same words occur in two consecutive lines it 
is as likely as not that the intermediate phrase will be lost. 

A comparison of variants soon shews that, although the text 
generally is the same in both, neither of these two MSS. has 
been copied from the other: and the question arises. What can 
we ascertain as to their common source? I am inclined to 
believe that they are both copied from a MS. of the ixth century, 
which contained the marginal notes and the marks of dissent, 
as well as the long preface. For various indications point to a 
cursive rather than an uncial ancestor for the Patmos Codex : 
and the view I have taken receives substantial support from a 
curious note in the margin of Yen. 47. Origen has been declar- 
ing (Philoc. c. i, Lomm. p. 21) that certain passages of Scripture 
liave no literal sense, but are purposely meaningless or even 
absurd when interpreted literally, in order that we may be 
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forced to seek for the deeper moral and spiritual truths which 
every Scripture contains. He instances the Mosaic distinction 
whereby certain animals are pronounced unclean, which as a 
matter of fact have no existence except in fable. One of these 
fabulous creatures is the Tpay€\a(f>a:, a monstrous combination 
of the goat and the stag. Here the critic interposes, and says 
in the margin : ' But we once saw a rpayeXai^^, which came 
firom Thrace to Caesar Barda's house,' and so on. Now Barda 
was a clever statesman of the reign of Michael III, under whose 
frivolous rule he enjoyed almost absolute power. He was 
advanced to the dignity of Caesar in 862 A.D., and was mur- 
dered in 866 A.D. Notorious for his vices, he was yet a good 
jurist, and as the solitary patron of literature he brought about 
a revival of learning which alone redeems his memory from 
disgrace. It was he, for example, who procured the appoint- 
ment of the learned Photius to the patriarchate (Zonaras, 
pp. 160, 161). Thus we are guided to Constantinople and the 
second half of the ninth century as the locality and date of the 
archetype of our two Mss. This harmonizes with the indic- 
ations alluded to of its having been written in a cursive hand. 

This marginal reference to Caesar Barda goes to shew that 
the archetype of Pat 270 and Yen. 47 contained the notes, and 
therefore no doubt the signs of dissent, which are found in the 
latter MS. But why should the scribe of the Patmos codex have 
omitted them? He seems to have been pressed for space 
indeed: but still he left a margin of considerable width. I 
believe that he was an ignorant person, and failed to see that 
the omission stultified the preface which he had copied out at 
such length. 

The scribe of Ven. 47, on the contrary, was incapable of so 
obvious a blunder. He was an able scholar, and he lived in the 
midst of book& This fact is of great importance in estimating 
the value of the text he has left us. For besides the very 
frequent later corrections to the Contra Celsum text which the 
MS. now shews in blacker ink, there are also indications that 
the original scribe had himself introduced, though but sparingly, 
modifications from some MS. of the Contra Celsum. In the 
following instances, for example, he is at variance not only with 
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the Patmos MS , but with both the other groups, and in harmony 
with the Contra Celsum text. Lomm. p. 81 a-KCvaaOkv cett. 
KaTaa/cevcurOev, p. 96 /cav oXir/rjv cett. Koi c\lyr)Vj p. 97 fivplov^ 
cett. fivpioi^;, p. 103 Xexriov Be cett. \e/CT€ov Brj, p. 106 kol 
yvvaiKa yafiovfiemjv om. cett., p. 116 pvv Be ^rfreiTe cett. vvv 
^rjTelre. These indications are slight, but they cannot be 
neglected, especially as in chap, xv (Lomm. p. 87) where the 
compilers of the Philocalia introduce a brief sentence from 
Contra Celsum Bk I, between passages from Bks vi and ii, we 
find in the margin in the original hand the references t a and 
T 0. This is a certain proof of an acquaintance with the 
Contra Celsum itself; and the triviality of the corrections 
suggests a desire to improve the Philocalia text rather than to 
substitute for it the text of the Contra Celsum MS. 

We find him at work in a similar manner in c. xxiv, which 
is derived from Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, vii. 22. Here 
again he alone recurs to the Eusebian text (see Gaisford's 
edition, vol. ii. p. 213, &c.), as, for example, in the following 
readings : Lomm. p. 228 dBvvarov inrdp')(ei,v cett. -v'lrdp'x^eiv 
oBvvaTov, p. 229 a\\' el cett. aXX' fj, and a score of othera. 

But by far the most important correction he has given us is 
in c. xxvii, which is taken from Origen's lost Commentaries on 
Exodus, a copy of which must have been before him. For here 
an extraordinary dislocation has taken place, which may very 
well be attributed to the copy of the Commentaries on Exodus 
from which Basil and Gregory made their original extract. As 
it has not hitherto been observed I shall explain it with some 
fulness ; but I shall confidently leave the restored text to be its 
own justification. The words IBoif iyw diroKrevi) rd irptororoKd 
crov (Lomm. p. 265 cf. Exod. iv. 23) are, in the Patmos MS. as in 
those of both the other groups, followed by xal yvoicrovrai ydp^ 
K.T.X, (cf. Exod. vii. 5). So on p. 266 ovtod S* rjfiel^ Kal irdaav 
aTreiXrjv is followed by aTro re t&v lepoSv ypa(f>cov, k.tX. : on 
p. 270 iv T'p i^oBtp dvayeypairrat by apa yap 6 axXijpvvrov 
a-KX/qpov cKXrjpvvei ; k.tX, : and on p. 271 77/L66Z9 Be iroWaxoffei/ 
7rei06fi€vot by teal irovov koX KoKaaiVj k,t.\. 

Now reckoning that a leaf of the mutilated codex cont^ained 
29 lines, or about a page, of Lommatzsch's edition, we are able 
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by the aid of the Venice MS. both to restore the true order and 
to explain the error. The leaves of the MS. in question must 
have contained the following pas>eages : 

1. apa yap 6 aK\ripvvo>v,.,'ir6KKa')(O0€v ireiOofievoL 

2 — 5. diro re rwv Up'^v ypa<f>wv — iv rfi i^6h(p dvwyeypa'rrrai,, 

6. icaX yvdaoi^rac ydp — koI irdaav dTreCKrjv 

7. KaX irovov koX fcoXaaiv, k,t.\. 

Now ff. 1 and 6 became detached and exchanged places, and 
so the mischief was done. 

Yen. 47 is the only codex which gives the right order. 
There is one other fragmentary testimony to it, which will be 
noticed later on : but I cannot regard the witness as inde- 
pendent. We have to thank our critical scribe then for a most 
important restoration : but we must repay him with the ingrati- 
tude of perpetually doubting his loyalty to the Philocalia text. 

The relation between these two MSS.^ then may be restated 
briefly thus. Their common preface, together with the general 
agreement of their text, points to a lost archetype which cannot 
be later than the Xth century. This archetype was probably 
a cursive, and therefore not earlier than the ixth century. 
Since it contained the preface, we must assume that it also con- 
tained the signs of dissent promised at the close of the preface : 
and it is most natural to assign to it the marginal notes as well. 
A few of these notes are common to MSS. of the other groups, 
and so they may claim a high antiquity. But the more con- 
troversial notes seem to belong to the writer of the controversial 
preface ; and to him we shall accordingly most fitly ascribe the 
note which introduces Caesar Barda. Thus we should fix the 
archetype in the latter half of the ixth century. A hundred 
yeara later the scribe of the Patmos MS. wrote his copy, and 
omitted the maiginal notes and signs of dissent, although he 
retained the preface, which he perhaps regarded as an integral 
part of the book. Then fifty or a hundred years later still, the 
scribe of the Venice codex wrote his copy, accurately repro- 
ducing the preface, notes and signs, and critically emending 
the text by the aid of such original authorities as the Contra 
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Celsum, the Praeparatio of Eusebius, and the now lost Com- 
mentaries of Origen on Exodus. In deciding the text of this 
lost archetype the chief weight must be given to the evidence 
of the Fatmos codex, as the critical skill of the scribe of Yen. 47 
will often only serve to put him out of court. 



II. 

The two important Mss. which have occupied us hitherto 
belong to the xth aud Xith centuries. The next in order of 
age belongs to quite a different group, and is placed by Oraont 
in the xiiith century. This is Paris. Suppl. Gr. 615, a beautiful 
vellum codex, written in two columns, and with 24 lines to a 
page. It measures 11 in. by 7f in., and consists of 198 leaves. 
The character is minuscules hanging from the ruled liues. The 
capital letters and the headings of the chapters are in gold. 

Unfortuuately at the beginning of the codex several leaves 
are lost, and others are missing later on. The first of the existing 
leaves moreover have been misplaced by the binder : but when 
they are rearranged the earliest words that we find are roU 
7roX\o?9 fifj €vpr)c0ai (Lomm. p. 9). There are some corrections 
apparently contemporaneous with the original writing : and here 
and there a later hand has maile changes in a blacker ink. 
The first column of f. 104 r begins with a broad gold line, 
followed by an index, with gold capitals to the headings but no 
numeration of chapters. The index ends on f. 104 v half way 
down the second column : the rest of the page is blank, and 
then a leaf is lost. This index illustrates a feature specially 
marked in this group : viz., the expressed division of the Philo- 
calia into two books, the second of which commences with 
c. XX i. 

From Par. S. 615 is copied Basil. A. iii. 9, which was 
written by a monk named Cyril in 1564 a.d. The evidence for 
this is sufficiently clear. Besides a perpetual recurrence of 
characteristic blunders, it reproduces the second index of un- 
numbered chapters at the commencement of c. xxi. It retains 
the false ij> apfiariai^ for €^' aiMapriai^ (Lomm. p. 103) ; and 
its absurd reading ol ai alirokoi (p. 95) is explained when we 
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find that the word aXitoKoi is divided in the older MS., so that 
ai comes at the end of the line. Once more, in Philoc. c. 
xviii = c. Gels. i. 9 (Lomm. ph. p. 100, c. Gels, p. 28) the Gontra 
Celsum reading is eXarraii; Xva firj ^priKov ri €t7ra>, while the 
ordinary Philocalia reading is iXarrop Xva ^opriKov ri eiiro) : but 
the first corrector of Paris 615 has thrust in ov between Skarrov 
and iW, and has written © above the o of ekarrov. In the 
Basel MS. accordingly we find ikdrrayp Xva ov if^opTiKov tl etirto. 

It is also probable that the very imperfect MS. bound up 
with the 'Godex Regius' of the Gontra Gelsum (Paris. 945) is 
likewise a copy of Par. S. 615, as far as it goes. For besides a 
close general agreement of text, it has in c. xiii (Lomm. p. 67) 
the impossible ixp^ro for ixp^vro, which Par. S. 615 also had, 
until a late corrector wrote in the v above the line. But the 
scribe has towards the latter part of the book merely made 
selections according to his own discretion ; and he has omitted 
the index which would have exposed his shortcomings. 

Besides these two Mss., Pan S. 615 has another batch of 
descendants, whose lineage is perplexing, because they embody 
corrections both from the c. Gels, text and from another Philo- 
calia group. These are Monac. 523, Gonstantinop. 453, Ottob. 
410, Bodl. Roe 8 and Gantab. Trin. Goll. O. 1. 10. 

Monac. 523 is the 'Godex Augustanus' referred to by 
Hoeschel in the notes of his edition of the Gontra Gelsum. It 
contains marginal references to the pages of that edition, and 
also corrections in HoescheFs hand from his c. Gels. text. 
It is a small quarto of the xvth or xvith century. Between 
its leaves there lies as a book-marker part of a letter written 
to Hoeschel by a scholar of his day. 

In the Library of Trinity GoUege; Gambridge, there is a 
copy of this MS. interleaved with the Latin version of Genebrard, 
and containing a dedication by Hoeschel to Sir Henry Wotton. 
The Greek portion is dated 1604 A.D., and is stated on the 
presentation page to be 'ex codice Gyprio descripta manu 
Graecae linguae studiosi.' The same hand, I think, wrote out 
for the press, for Hoeschels edition, a copy of the Gontra 
Gelsum, now preserved in the Library at Munich. Probably 
tliis Philocalia too was written out for publication. It has been 
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since collated with no. 147 in the Library of New College, 
Oxford. 

The Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople 
contains a MS., from which, by the kindness of a friend of our 
University Librarian, I have obtained tracings and collations 
sufficient to prove that it not only comes from the same source 
as Monac. 523, but was written by the same scribe. This MS. 
like the two preceding contains at its close the curious words 
T6X09 tcSj/ <f>iXoKa\iaiv Tov wpLyipov^; xal T<p Beco Bo^a. 

The Bodleian MS., Roe 8, ascribed to the xvilth century, is 
perhaps another copy of Monac. 523. At any rate their in- 
timate connection will be obvious as I proceed. It was brought 
to England 'from the East' by Sir Thomas Roe; Turkish 
Ambassador in 1628 A.D. 

These MSS. have many indications which link them closely 
with Par. S. 615, e.g. the blunders KaTaaKeva<TT€ov,.,Ta> \oy^ 
and Oepaireva-ei (p. 29), and elai r^^ 6e^ (p. 30). The correction 
in Par. S. 615 already referred to, ikarrfav Xva ov <f>opTiK6v 
Tt eliro) (p. 100), is also faithfully reproduced. On the other 
band they have several serious divergencies from the whole 
group of which that MS. is the earliest representative. Such 
new blunders as rov^ €VT\rf)(avovTa<; (p. 74) and ;^atpoi>T€9 dvofjud- 
^ov<Ti (p. 95) only sei-ve to link them to each other: but they 
wittingly desert the common Philocalia text in reading oirep 
€t\r}(l>aaLv instead of 7rap€i\rj(f>aa'iv (p. 101*, c. Cels. p. 29). 
And this return to a c. Cels. text is further illustrated by the 
readings iTnad^eadat (p. 75, c. Cels. p. 22) and iirl tg> (p. 102, 
c. Cels. p. 27). These latter readings shew that they are corrected 
to that group of c. Cels. MSS. of which Par. S. 616 (A.D. 1340) 
is a chief exponent. And this is supported by the consider- 
ation that the two codices, Par. S. 615 and 616, must have 
lain together in some library in the xvith century: for the 
Philocalia and Contra Celsum bound together as Basil. A. iii. 9 
are copied from these MSS. respectively, and the same may 
probably be said of Delarue's 'Codex Regius/ Par. 945. 

But even this does not account for all the variations of 
Monac. 523 from its archetype Par. S. 615. For it is. corrected 
also in those passages which are not taken from the woik 
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against Celsus. And here the changes appear to be made to a 
MS. akin to that from which the text of Tarinus is taken (sea 
below, under Group III). For instance, it omits the second 
7€7oi/a/A€i; (p. 69) and reads e^' ^9 (p. 67). It restores el^cuev 
(p. 94) and Tpi)(pvTo^ in the Index, where however it modifies 
the context by reading oUre, . .ovt€. 

On the whole then we may safely conclude that the scribe 
of Monac. 523 based his work on Par. S. 615, but embodied 
corrections in the C. Gels, passages from Par. S. 616, and else- 
where from a MS. akin to that used by Tarinus. 

In the Vatican there is another MS. of this class, Ottob. 
410 (1578 A.D.). It is linked with the above and separated 
from all others by the complete omission of the words rdSe 
ea-Tiv iv r^Se r^ fii/3\q), and by several other characteristic 
agreements in the prefaces and index : e.g. ^cj3\ia>v, 0tXo- 
a'o<f>Laf;, a'uy')(T^a€G)^. But it cannot, I think, be either a copy 
of Monac. 523 or its original. 

The several descendants of Par. S. 615 therefore may be 
henceforward neglected, except in the passages in which that 
codex has been mutilated. 

Side by side with Par. S. 615 we find a number of Biss. which 
offer the same general text, and yet demand an archetype of 
their own independent of that codex. These are Ven. 122 
(with its copies, Monac. 52 and Taurin. B. 1. 6), Vat. 385, Athen. 
191 and Vat. 429. These MSS. are linked together and sepa- 
rated from all others by the peculiar mistakes, ovt(o for irtp 
(p. 102), and aTraWayrfaofieOa for airoXoyrja-ofieOa (p. 98). 
Moreover they are frequently right where Par. S. 615 has 
blundered (e.g. tcaraaKeuaareop, , .tS \6y^, p. 29). 

The most important of them, Ven. 122, fortunately bears 
its date, A.D. 1343. This is a MS. on paper, with 377 leaves, 
measuring 11| in. by 8J in., and containing 30 lines on a 
page, written in a small and rapid hand with many contrac- 
tions. It contains three works of Cyril of Alexandria, a treatise 
of Photius, and a -letter sent by Thomas, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, to the Armenian heretics. This letter had been dictated 
in Arabic by Theodore Abucara and translated into Greek 
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by Michael the Presbyter. Then ff. 289—377 contain the 
Philocalia. 

There is a copy of this MS. at Munich ; a xvth century codex, 
which came from Augsburg in the xvith century among the 
books of Count Fugger. It does not seem to have been known 
to HoescheL It contains after the Philocalia the same treatise 
of Photius and also the letter of Abucara : and these are followed 
by the Clementine epitome of the Acts of Peter and a series of 
Basil's letters. The following mistakes find a full explanation 
in the writing of the Venice codex: iirCKvawv (pref.), 0-1/7- 
yeofiSvo)^ (p. 86), dvc^airKarrjTGiv (p. 87), rihe (p. 95), aXa-efc^^ 
(p. 105); and, to give one crowning instance, at the end of 
chap. xiii. (p. 69), where Ven. 122 reads av^ei^ with the cor- 
rection ot written in above the €i, Monac. 52 combines the 
two readings and gives us av^eiaoi. There is another copy of 
Ven. 122 in Turin very similar to the Munich one, in the same 
kind of red leather binding, and I fancy by the same scribe. It 
ends, as the Munich one however does not, with the words from 
the Venice codex, t€\o<; et\7)<^ev aXatov 17 Oavfiaala fii^Xo^; rfjff 
^CkoKokCa^ TO 5 (opifyevov^iy but it does not go on to add a date. 

The relation of Vat. 385 and Ath. 191 to Ven. 122 cannot 
be so satisfactorily determined. Vat. 385 contains two works 
of Maximus Monachus, the Philocalia on ff. 144 — 235, and other 
works of Basil and Gregory. It is a small quarto, pasted over 
in many parts where the bookworms have eaten through. It is 
written in a small and crabbed character, the letters often one 
on top of the other. At the bottom of f. 235 there is a signa- 
ture hard to decipher, and in a much later hand. 

Ath. 191 contains a short extract from Meletius rov Urjya 
to the effect that Gregory and Basil knowing that Origen, 
though condemned by the Fifth Council, had yet said some 
sound things, had gathered these out from among the thorns 
and had made a Philocalia. Then ff. 2 — 295 contain the 
Philocalia, which is followed by a work of Michael Psellus on 
the divine foreknowledge, and also a work of Abucara, different 
however from the letter mentioned above, and broken off towards 
the close. 

These two Mss. differ from Ven. 122 and from Par. S. 615 
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in the following passages. On p. 75 they read kcX ck iroW&v 
fiev Kal aXKmv, whereas Ven. 122 and Par. S. 615 have iic 
iroXKwv fjxv Kal aXXxov, and all the rest, together with the 
c. Gels. Msa, have koi €k iroWcbV fiev aXXav, Here then the 
text of Ven. 122 and Par. S. 615 has received an addition from 
a MS. of another group. This ia borne out by the next passage, 
p. 102. Here these two codices abandon the false reading 
irpoarerayev (Ven. 122 and Par. S. 615) and restore irpoaerirxev. 
Another correction — this time from the New Testament — is 
found on p. 3, where the universal Philocalia reading, €<f>ayofi€v 
Kal iv Tft> ovofiari aov iirlofiei/ is corrected to the single word 

7rpO€^T€Vaa/M€V. 

There can be little doubt therefore that Vat. 385 and Ath. 
191, while based on the text of Ven. 122, embody cofrections 
partly from another group of Philocalia MSS., and partly from 
the New Testament. In the case of Ath. 191 the correctinjs: 
process has gone a stage further; for it renounces such errors 
as d7ra\\arfr)<r6fJL€0a (p. 98), and BtcoKovTOf; in the Index, which 
is however written in a later hand. Each of these MSS. has 
mistakes of its own which shew that neither of them is copied 
from the other. It is (|uite conceivable that they both come 
from Ven. 122, but this is very uncertain. 

We must here add Vat. 429, which contains a work of 
.Basil, then the Philocalia (f. 69), and then a treatise of Cato the 
Boman. The scribe has turned the prefaces into queer iambics, 
and he gives us 22 lines more of the same sort at the end of the 
Philocalia. Where Vat. 385 and Ath. 191 differ by correction 
from Ven. 122, he remains in accord with it. 

Of this second group then the only MSS. of real importance 
are Par. S. 615 of the xiiith century and Ven. 122 which is 
dated 1343 A.D. The text it presents is decidedly more care^ 
less than that of either of the other groups; even when the 
numerous eccentricities of the earlier MS. have been corrected 
by a comparison of the later, which in spite of its inferiority in 
age offers on the whole a more satisfactory text. 
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IIL 

The third and last group is the largest of all, and quite the 
most confusing. But it yields at last to subdivision, and may 
be arranged in two classes, the first of which has three clear 
divisions within it very closely connected with each other. The 
second class is more miscellaneous and consists entirely of late 
HSS. Characteristic of the entire group is an omission on p. 156, 
where the words icaX ov KaxUiv fiiv are wholly wanting. Now 
in the representative MSS. of the first class the omission of these 
words is recognised by a blank space of a whole line, or part of 
a line. But in some later MSS. of the first class, and in all, as 
far as I know, of the second, the omission is silently made and 
no gap is left. 

Other common readings of the entire group are to fiel^ov 
civ l;^o/i6i/ in Gregory's dedicatory letter : rod fiiov ra trpayfiaTa 
(p. 103) : and the omission of ha before ivofiiaav (p. 95). Of 
course many other instances might be given: but these will 
suffice to link all these MSS. together as distinct from those of 
the first and second groups. 

(i) We must now examine the first class in detail. Its three 
divisions are best represented by (1) Ven. 48, (2) Par. 456, and 
(3) Par, 940. Besides their very close correspondence of text, 
the MSS. of this class are linked together and separated from all 
others by the addition of Sri before the heading et9 to ia-KXijpvpe 
Kijpio^ Tr}v /capSlav <f>apdoi> at the close of the index. On the 
other hand, their variations are such that I think none of them 
can be a copy of either of the others. 

(1) Ven. 48 is the oldest member of the whole group. It is 
a MS, of the xivth century written by the same scribe as the 
Contra Celsum MS., Ven. 44. Its fly leaf is torn away, otherwise 
we should doubtless have read Bessarion's name as in that 
codex. It is a pi^r quarto with 220 leaves. There are no 
corrections, excepting a very few by the first hand as it seems ; 
and this makes it the more difficult to detect what MSS. are 
copied from it On f. 220 v is written, I think in Bessarion's 
hand, wvq<rap/rfv tovtI t6 jSi/SXiov €1/09 ^^vcrii/oi; fcal i^p.icea)^. 
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At the top of f. 103 r, in chap, xxi (p. 170), there is written 
above the first line in red ink: a + ela- to iaicKripwe lea rrfp 
KapSlav <f>apaa). This rubric refers to the sixth line, ^Ap^dfieOa, 
K.T.\., at the end of which is a red a; and it must have been 
added as an afterthought, perhaps in the M& from which Ven. 
48 was copied. The subsequent sections have no such heading, 
but only numbers at the side. This stray rubric reproduces 
itself in various ways, and so forms another link between the 
various MSS. of Group TIL 

From Ven. 48 is copied a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan (A« 165, saec. xv.). The following instances illustrate 
this connection. On p. 69 at the end of chap, xiii., Ven. 48 
closes a line with aWd xal /jue (sic) beginning the next line with 
Tov 0€ov y€y6vafi€v» The Milan MS. at first had simply d\\cL 
Kal fi€ TOV 0€ov y€y6vafjL€v, but then restored fiAro'xpi, by an 
abbreviated addition above the line. Again on p. 185 Ven. 48 
reads Oi yap instead of e* yap the capital o having been added 
by mistake afterwards instead of a capital e. MedioL A. 165 
reads this as Oi yap. At the close of this Milan Codex we find 
the strange sentence: reXo^ ^ipKov rdSv Kara xiKaov' 17 Xeyo- 
fiivrf <f>i\oKa\la. This forms a most convenient note of connec- 
tion with several other MSS. 

Thus it is found in Lugd. Bat. 61, one of the MSS. of 
Bonaventura Vulcanius. This scholar, who was a professor at 
Leyden, collated his codex at Greneva in A.D. 1574 with a MS 
which Beza lent him and which now, I think, lies in the same 
library, Lugd. Bat. 44 (see below p. 57). The scribe of Lugd. 
Bat. 61 adds to the sentence just referred to the words r^ Oe^ 
Sc^a. I think he wrote his copy from the Milan Codex, 

In the Laurentian Library at Florence (Kk. 1. 39) is a 
parchment MS. of the xvth century, in quarto, ff. 181. Here 
the Philocalia is followed on f. 131 r by the Clementine Epitome 
of the Acts of Peter contained also in Monac. 52, which was itself 
written at Venice (see above p. 50). This MS. has the same 
concluding sentence as Mediol. A. 165: but it has mistakes of its 
own which shew that it cannot be the original of that MS. It 
may be jcopied from it, or written directly from Ven. 48 by the. 
same scribe. 
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One other MS. with these same words is in the Vatican, Bibl. 
Reginensis 3. The Philocalia is preceded by Basil on Isaiah. 
It is ascribed to the xvth century. I know it only from the 
Catalogues. 

Thus we have four MSS., Mediol. A. 165, Lugd. Bat. 61, Flor. 
Laur. Kk. 1. 39, and Vat. Begin. 3, all of which are probably 
copied from Ven. 48. 

(2) Par. 456 bears the date 1426 A.D., and was brought to 
Paris from Constantinople. It is very closely related to Ven. 
48, though not copied from it. The same may be said of 
Ottobon. 67, which is dated 1436 A.D., and also comes from 
Constantinople. Both of these MSS. contain Arrian's Expeditio 
Alexandri immediately after the Philocalia. And the Paris MS. 
prefixes to the Philocalia the following lines suggesting & 
comparison between the work of Origen and Alexander: I 
cannot be sure whether Ott. 67 has them or not. 

el fi€v deXei^ avOpa^ire Oaufid^eiv fiiov, 
Ti5^a9 ake^dvhpov re koI irpd^ei^ e;^€i9' 
el vovv S' drex^w fivariKwv epfirjvia, 
wpiy€pr)v Oavfiaaov 09 tovtov €;^ef K,rX, 

These lines were doubtless composed by the scribe of Par. 
456, or its archetype, if that also contained Arrian's work. 
They reappear in some later MSS. with some variations of text, 
though Arrian's work is not given and so the whole point of 
them is gone. 

(3) Par. 940 is defective at the close, and is thus connected 
with two other MSS., both of which are probably copied from it. 
It is a paper MS. of the xvth century, 'olim Boistallerianus/ 
It contains, after the Philocalia, Basil's Homilies on the Hexae- 
meron, and two works of Gregory of Nyssa. It stops abruptly 
on f. 81 v, 1. 14 with dXkd diro diraT^TrjTOf; (Lomm. p. 270), 
and leaves a blank till f. 82 v, 1. 7, where it goes on again with 
TiSv fierd rd repdaTia (p. 275), ending finally seven lines 
from the foot of f. 83 r with v\i/e6^ yap rt? diro rrjii iavrov (p. 
277). This obviously points to a mutilated archetype. • 

A MS. given by Card. Pole to the Library of New College, 
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Oxford (no. 147) has exactly the same blanks. It is probably 
a sixteenth century copy of Par. 940. 

Mediol. H. 101 is undoubtedly such a copy. It is written 
in the same clear hand as the four fragments of the Contra 
Celsum in the same Library. After ahXa dv6 aTraXonyro? 
it ceases entirely, and leaves two pages blank. Its origin is 
indisputably shewn by the index. For in the Paris Codex a 
piece of paper has been gummed in the inside margin over the 
numbers of the chapters following that irepl eipLapfiei/rj^, in order 
to keep the leaf in its place. The scribe of the Ambrosian MS. 
faithfully omits the subsequent numbers which he could not 
read. But while the general text of this MS. is that of Par. 940, 
it has been modified by a recurrence to certain c. Cels. readings 
such as \€KTeov Be (p. 103) and o-wep €l\i]<f>(iaiv (p. 104). This 
is not the case with the New College MS. 

By a most remarkable coincidence the sentence at which 
Par. 940 first breaks off has carried us just far enough to 
shew that the scribe had before him the true order of c. xxvii, 
which has been preserved to us in its completeness by Ven. 
47 alone. For the sentence runs thus : tSoi) iyd diroKrevw rcL 
trptoTOTOKa <rov' apa yap 6 aKkrjpvvcav aK\f)p6v aKXffpvvei; 
(ra^e^ S' Sti rd <TK\r}pbv ov aKkripvperat' dXkd diro diraXoTrfro^, 
This extraordinary link of connection with Ven. 47 would be 
enough to upset our whole system of grouping, were it not 
that a closer examination reveals the fact that this last chapter 
has been copied from a source quite different from that of the 
earlier part of the MS., which is closely akin to Ven. 48 and 
Par. 456. As far as I have been able to judge, this chapter 
is not taken directly from Ven. 47 ; for it seems to avoid some 
errors of that MS., which would not have been corrected by 
reference to a MS. of the type of Ven. 48. But it is certainly 
from a MS. very closely allied to Ven. 47 ; and there are a few 
traces that the scribe consulted this other MS. even from the 
outset, though he did not use it as the basis of his text until he 
came to c. xxviL For he deserts this whole third group in read- 
ing hrel for their iTreiSrf in the opening sentence of c. i, and in 
restoring fivdcKrji; for their false avffevrifcrjv on p. 107. 

The scribe of Par. 940 then must have written from a MS. 
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which was already mutilated when it came into his hands, but 
which had originally some such history as the following. Its 
first twenty- six chapters had been copied from a codex akin to 
Yen. 48 and Par. 456. After this the dislocation in c. xxvii 
must have been discovered, by the aid of a second MS. which 
had been referred to already from time to time. Accordingly 
the whole of that chapter was copied from this second MS., though 
perhaps in some cases the first MS. was still used to correct 
obvious errors. What this second MS. was cannot easily be 
determined. But, as I have said, it was probably not Ven. 47 
itself Possibly when the scribe of Ven. 47 found the error 
in c. xxvii he may have noted the rectification in the archetype 
from which he copied. A codex so corrected would be all the 
more likely to call attention to the faultiness of the ordinary 
copies. 

We must include somewhere in this first class Vat 1454, 
an incomplete MS., ending with yfirjareov (Lomm. p. 273); for it 
prefixes eri, to the last heading in the index. 

This completes the first class of Group IIL Obviously 
Ven, 48 must be regarded as the most important witness to 
its text, as it is indeed to the text of the whole group. If on 
any point doubt should arise, it would be solved by a reference 
to Par. 456 or Par. 940. 

(ii) We go on to the somewhat miscellaneous second class, 
no MS, of which seems to be earlier than the xvith century. 
It is linked with the first class by the omission, though without 
a gap, in c. xx (Lomm. p. 156); but separated from it by not 
reading eri, before the last section of the index, by the blunder 
iiaXvaetov for iirCkvaefov in the preface, and by reading Xa^^a" 
veiv rj Ziiovai for hihovai, fj Xafi^dveiv on p. 103 ; and it some- 
times gives right readings where the first class has gone wrong. 
This class has a peculiar interest as containing the MSS. on 
which the only complete printed text of the Philocalia, that 
of Joh. Tarinus in 1618, is based. The text of the PhilocaUa 
published by Lommatzsch is derived from this edition in those 
passages where the original works of Origen are not extant; 
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but iu other parts the text of the original works, e.g. the 
Contra Celsum, has been substituted for the Philocalia text. 

(1) The MS. from which Tarinus printed, Par. 458, contains 
after the Philocalia a work of Zacharias, Bishop of Mitylene, 
written in very large characters and dated 1541 A.D. This 
he edited at the same time, adding also the Opiniones de 
Anima, which he found in the 'Codices Thuani' of the Philocalia, 
the readings of which he reproduces in his notes. 

Par. 457 and Par. 459 (a.d. 1543) aie closely allied to Par, 
458 and need not be further described. 

Indeed for the rest of the MSS. of this class it would be 
useless, even if it were possible, to do more than present them 
in a rough grouping. 

(2) The following are linked with Par. 456 by the repro- 
duction of the Iambics mentioned above, but their text is 
dififerent and belongs to this second class : 

(a) Reading correctly ^eXe*? : Par. 941 (a,d. 1535) and, 
what is probably a copy of it, Lugd. Bat. 67. 

(6) Reading ^eXi;?: Flor. Riccard. K. 1. 13 and Vat. 1565. 
The beginning of the Riccard ian MS. is wanting, but it can be 
gathered from Vat. 1565 which has the word irpoOeoDpla before 
the preface, and iTnaroXrj before Gregory's letter. These pecu- 
liarities are common also to Lugd. Bat. 44, which is incomplete, 
ending as it does with airfKarariOevraL rtp BiSdaKOPri (Lomm. 
p 263). For these reasons therefore among others these three 
MSS. must be classed together. 

The Riccardian MS. contains, after the Philocalia and the 
verses on Origen, some iambics of the monk Bessarion on the 
death of Theodora, followed by two other verse pieces, and an 
acrostic prophecy of Christ and the Cross by the Erythraean 
Sibyl. The verses of Bessarion are found also in Par. 456 and 
Par. 941. Now in E. Miller s catalogue of the Greek MSS. in 
the Escurial (pp. 332 — 386) may be seen the contents of an old 
catalogue made before the great fire of 1671. From this 1 
gather that two MSS. of the Philocalia must then have perished. 
One of these is described as containing also certain verses of Bes- 
sarion and other writers, and also verses of the Erythraean Sibyl. 
(3) The following too, belonging to this same class, have a 
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common bond in the heading ^CKoicaKla etc t£v wpi/yevov^ 
fiifiKuov avWeyeiaa irapa r&v ayicov irarepmv rjfiiv, /cr.X. 

Taur. B. vL 25, containing Bk. ii followed by Bk. I, and 
without index. 

Par, 942 and Par. 943, 'Codd. Thuani/ also containing Bk. ll 
followed by Bk. i, but incomplete, and with two indices. 

Lastly, we must bring together here several incomplete 
copies, all probably of late date and quite. unimportant. 

Vat. 388 contains Bk. I only and has no preface or index. 
Although it has the same heading as the 'Codd. Thuani,' its text 
is quite different; e.g. its first chapter commences with €^r^ 
not eireiSrf, 

I am inclined to class with this a MS. in Vienna, no. 53 in 
the Catalogue of Lambecius, for the description of which, to- 
gether with some tracings, I am indebted to the painstaking 
kindness of the late Mr H. W. Wallis, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. The MS. is extremely difficult to decipher, partly 
on account of the ravages of bookworms, but far more owing to 
a brown stain going through the whole book and covering about 
seven-eighths of each page. It agrees with Vat. 388 in reading 
iireV at the beginning of c. i, and in containing only the first 
book. But my data for classification are small owing to the 
mutilation and illegibility of the codex. 

In the Barberini Library at Rome (ill. 84) there is a copy 
containing Bk. Ii only, as I gather from information kindly 
brought to me by Mr A. E. Brooke of King's College. 

Among the Savile MSS. in the Bodleian (No. 11) there is a 
portion of Bk. ii, namely cc. xxi, xxv and xxviL 

At Moscow, as may be seen by Matthaei's Catalogue, there 
are four very late fragments of Bk. ii, which need not here be 
particularly enumerated. 

There is also a complete copy of the Philocalia mentioned 
in the same catalogue (No. 12). J have been promised some 
further description of it, and have been hoping, up to the last 
moment, to receive it. Matthaei speaks of it as a paper MS. of 
the xvth century, and transcribes the following note from the 
last leaf; ij irapova-a /3lj3Xo^ Tvy\di€i rtjs tiovr)^ rov ^poiro- 
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TCLfioVy irpiaOela-a i/c T//9 fiovr}^ rov ^evo^iSvTo^ aw erif/Oi^ 



IV. 

At this point a question naturally arises as to the relation 
between the three types of text which our enquiry has led us 
to distinguish, and the comparative value to be assigned to 
each of them. This is of course a very difficult matter, and 
one which cannot be properly settled without more material 
than I have at present collected. But a few hints, at any rate, 
will not be out of place here. 

Beginning with the two later groups we may ask. Can evi- 
dence be produced to shew that Par. S. G15 and Ven. 48 have a 
common ancestor, which stands apart from the archetype of 
Group I ? To answer this in the affirmative, instances must be 
collected in which these two MSS. have common blunders which 
are not found in Group I, and which are moreover such as an 
intelligent scribe would not have easily rectified. The follow- 
ing cases may perhaps serve this purpose. 

1. Lomm. p. 79, ov <f>aiv€Tai, xal rd e^rj^s Patm., Ven. 47 ; 
om. Par. S. 615, Ven. 48, 

This passage forms the close of a quotation from Plato's 
Crito, which is continued much further in the c. Gels, text : but 
if the compilers of the Philocalia had stopped before the words 
ov ^aiverai, it is not very probable that these two words, and 
no others, would afterwards have been appended. Hence we 
may conclude that they were in the original Philocalia ; and if 
so it is difficult to suppose that the two MSS. in question omitted 
them quite independently. 

2. Lomm. p. Ill (c. Gels. p. 112), Uavovf; irpl^ to voelv 
Kcu \eyeiv dpeaKovrco*; ifKrjBeaiv eTriXe^dfievo^ Patm., Ven. 47, 
iKavov^ irpo^ rb voelv xal Xiyetv dpiaicovra^ TrXijOecriv diroXe^d* 
fievo^ Par. S. 615, Ven. 48. 

Here a comparison of the c. Gels, text shews that both 
dpiaKovra^ and d7ro\€^d/JL€i/of; are probably wrong. 

3. Lomm. p. 109 ovtcd^ exovaav c. Gels. MSS., Patm., Ven. 47, 

exovcav ovtio^ Par. S. 615, Ven. 48. 
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4. Lomm. p. 107 elr iirei ^aiv c. Cels. MSS., Patm., Ven. 47. 

elr eirarfei <fyq<Tiv Par. S. 615, Ven. 48. 

Here the mistake has arisen from a misreading of lirei, and 
it destroys the sense. 

We may therefore accept tentatively the theory of a com- 
mon original for the second and third groups, , giving us new 
blunders not found in the first group : unless indeed we prefer 
to suppose that the blunders, have come from the original 
Philocalia, and that the archetype of Group I had received 
corrections from a Contra Celsum MS. The first group itself 
has a still larger share of mistakes which are not known to this 
original which we should thus postulate. 

There is good reason to believe that, inferior as it is to the 
others in point of age, Ven. 48 offers us a text more free from 
errors than any other single MS. when taken by itself. Thus in 
c. xiii, which is not derived from the Contra Celsum, the Patmos 
MS. has ten certain mistakes ttnd Ven. 47 has eleven ; but only 
one of these is common to both MSS. In the same chapter Par. 
S. 615 has twenty-two mistakes, of which seven are peculiar 
to itself and not common to its group. In Ven. 48 however 
there are only four, or at the most five. This remarkable fact 
illustrates the danger of estimating the worth of a Ma solely by 
its date. 



V. 

I proceed now to give a short account of the Contra Celsum 
MSS. The smallness of their number, as compared with those 
of the Philocalia, makes the problem of their arrangement a 
much simpler one. They fall into three divisions, each of which 
can be shewn to be derived from an extant copy. I owe my 
knowledge of most of them largely to Mr Wallis, although 
I have examined all of them with some care except Vat. 38G 
and Vat. Palat 309. The latter of these I know only from the 
Catalogue: the former. from Mr Wallis's extensive collations,, 
and from some notes and tracings brought me by Mr A. E. 
Brooke. For the grouping here suggested, however, I am 
myself responsible. 
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(1) The most important of all the MSS. is Vat. 386. It may 
possibly be as early as the xiiith century : but this is doubtful. 
It contains the Panegyric on Origen by Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
which is prefixed to many copies of the Contra Celsum. At the 
end of the first book it has this note : 

7r/309 Tov iiriyeypa/Mfievop KeXaou dXrfOrj \6yov dpiyivov^ 

TOfio^ d : — 
fi€TeffKi]07j Kal dvT€J3\7J0rf i^ avriypa^fov r&v avTov wpi- 

yivov<; fiifiXitop. 

As early as the xivth century it had been tampered with by 
erasure, as we shall see later on : and in the xvth or xvith 
century a leaf had disappeared from Bk. ii. c. 13 (Lomm. p. 
160) after the words irepl tov avyKaradeaOai rol^y the next 
leaf (f. 42 r) begipning fjuiTo^ Xva avro rrfpija-jfy /c.tA. (Lomm. 
p. 165). 

The earliest certain copy of Vat. 386 is Ven. 44. This is a 
Xivth century MS., which belonged to Cardinal Bessarion, and is 
a folio in the same hand as the Philocalia quarto, Ven. 48. The 
water-mark in the paper, a large V, though different from 
that of Ven. 48, is the same as that of the folio Ven. 43, which 
contains Origen*s Commentaries on S. Matthew and S. John, 
written in a similar hand of the same period. This copy was 
made before the loss of the leaf just referred to. It contains 
the same note fiereffKijdrf icaX avre^XrjOri, «.t.\. at the end of 
the first book. It has a curious mistake at the beginning of 
i. 2 (Lomm. p. 21), where it reads ef ^9 for ef^?. Here Vat. 
386 now has If ^9, but the breathing has been tampered with, 
and there are signs of erasure under the circumflex; whence 
we may conclude that, when Ven. 44 was copied from it, its 
reading was cf »/9. But it was written after certain erasures 
had been made in Vat. 386. Thus in that MS. in i. 32 (Lomm, 
p. 65) the words which I here enclose in brackets have been 
erased on account of their blasphemous character : they form 
part of one of Celsus's slanders about our Lord's birth : €Xe7- 
'^(Oelaa hrX fioij(eui [Kal riKTOvaa diro tlvo^ aTparidrov 
Tlavdijpa Tovpofia'] Kal iScofiev, k,t.\, Ven. 44 simply leaves 
out the erased words, giving no sign at all of an omission. 
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From Ven. 44 it is probable that the two Oxford MSS. are 
taken, Bodl. Or. Misc. 21 and New College, No. 146. For these 
MSS. are of the xvth or xvith century, and still they reproduce 
the erroneous ef ^9, together with other mistakes which are 
found in the Venice codex. They also agree with that codex 
in omitting the erased words in i. 32, without leaving any gap. 
The New College ms. has been corrected by the aid of a MS. 
of the third division, and also of a Philocalia MS. akin to that of 
Tarinus. The corrector has himself copied out afresh the first 
book and two chapters of the second, embodyiDg his own correc- 
tions: he breaks off with koX rj\0e 7r/309 (Lomm. p. 138) at the 
end of a page. This fragment is now in the Bodleian Library. 

Another MS. copied from Ven. 44 is Vat. Palat. Gr. 309. 
It was written by John Mauromates in 1545 A.D. He was a 
Corcyraean who wrote in Venice ; see Gardthausen, Gr. Palaeogr. 
p. 327. This MS. contains the note fi€T€l3\7]0i] Kal dpT€l3\f]07j^ 
/c.T.X. It ends with the words which Hoeschel places at the 
close of the text in his edition : Bo^a <roi 6 Oeo^ i^fioip, Bo^a trot. 
There can be no doubt that this is the ' Codex Palatinus ' which 
Hoeschel used : and hence the false reading oi Trunol, instead 
of el iriaTol, which is found in Hoeschers margin in iL 8 
(Lomm. p. 146), and is common to Ven. 44 and the Oxford 
codices, but is not found in Vat. 386, may serve as an additional 
proof that it is copied from Ven. 44. 

In the Ambrosian Library at Milan (i. 119 P. inf.) there is a 
fragment which contains Bk. i. and part of Bk. II. It ends with 
the words aTrujTwv fiev air& (Lomm. p. 1 60) ; that is to say, two 
lines before the passage contained in the lost leaf of Vat. 386. 
It adds the following note: dirh rod dvTtypd<f>ov fiaXKov Be 
irptoTOTvirov irpo^ to irapoVj if>vWov evo^ eKfcoTrivTO^, eXeiire 
roaovTov, iaov dpKOvmco^ TrXrjpoiaeiv roBe to XirdBiov, i^dy- 
yeXrat Trpmrorvirov el evpedelrj €Kypa(f)rja6jievov, ov x^^^ '^^^ 
d(l>€i0i] XiToBcov. For the corrupt e^dyyeXrat a conjectural 
emendation is added by the same hand : £ el i^dX07j irov vel 
i^ dveXXiTTov^. Now the fact that all this is in the same hand- 
writing shews that the note itself was in the MS. from which the 
scribe copied: and hence that earlier MS., with its blank leaf 
left in hope of future completion, must have been copied from 
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Vat. 386 after the leaf was torn away. The general text of the 
Ambrosian fragment bears out this relationship. Thus (Lomm. 
p. 27) it adopts as its text fjLTjvayvprai^y which is in the margin 
of Vat. 386, and was possibly not there at all when Ven. 44 
was copied. There are three other copies of this fragment in 
the same library, all written by this same scribe and ending 
with the same note. 

The fragment has a special interest on account of its marginal 
notes. One of these, headed yewaSiov, compares the Western 
with the Asian opinion about Origen, and declares that he was 
the real author of the heresies of Aetius and Arius : it also 
condemns his heresy, irt /cal reXo? ridtfai rrj^ KoXcureay^, Again, 
after several omissions have been made in the passages containing 
the slanders about our Lord's birth, there is this note: ravra 
fjv oiLfT<o luTo^ia iv TG) irpfOTOTvir^' firj dvaaypiievov rov 
7/}a0€a>9 Tore cS? eotfcev, ovS* ©9 dird rov dae^ovs KeXxrov, rd^ 
/card T^9 irLareco^s Oelvai ff>\vapia<; Tal<i iavrov 'x^eptrlv' koI 
o'j(€B6v ovBev rjhiicqa'e to fiiffklov, roi<; avvrjfipAvoL^ ifi^aLvo- 
fMevoav, 

(2) The MS. next in importance to Vat. 386 is Par. S. 616, 
which was written by Lucas Monachus for the emperor 
Andronicus IIL in 1340 A.D. A note at the beginning by 
a later hand tells us that when the codex came into the 
possession of Manuel Rhetor he erased the name of Andronicus. 
It is a parchment MS: with large red headings and capitals. It 
prefixes Gregory's Panegyric, and adds the Exhortatio ad 
Martyrium. It differs from Vat. 386 in the headings of the 
books, and by the absence of the note fiere^XijOrj xal dprefiXijOrj 
K.T.\., which does not occur outside the first division. It also 
avoids some of the obvious blunders of that MS., such as its 
original e^ 1^9 (Lomm. p. 21), and the misspellings rjpdhorov and 
KiTiev^ (p. 24). In the Panther passage (i. 32, Lomm. p. 65) it 
merely omits the words /cat TtKTov<ra, giving what follows as it 
is read in the text of Lommatzsch, and leaving no gap. 

From Par. S. 616 are copied Basil. A iii. 9 and Par. 945, the 
' Codex- Regius ' of Delarue. Each of these contains the Exhor- 
tatio ad Martyrium, and with each of them is also bound up a 
copy of the Philocalia, derived from Par. S. 615. The Basel MS. 

Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. 5 
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k mutilated at the begiimiii^ or it probably would contain, like 
Par. 945, Gregory's Panegyric. It begins with the words icaX 
yfjv airetpofiivffi^ f}^ 11, Lomm. p. 32) ; and at once we trace the 
peculiar hluaieits of its parent, found also in Par. 945, in the 
omission d rov vofiov koI and BokcI Be fwi tocovtov rt ire- 
iroLv^nci^tit (p. 34) ; and in such false readings as TeroKfirifievov 
(p. d^, and &aTe for ^ero (p. 35). Each copy has blunders of 
tte own which shew that neither can have been written from the 
other. Par. 945, however, presents a serious difficulty by omitting 
fiov\ofi€P<p in the opening sentence of Bk. I, an omission other- 
wise peculiar to the third division. It also reads '^RWrjtri 
instead of eOveai in i. 13 (Lomm. p. 37). And yet its descent 
from Par. S. 616 cannot well be doubted. Thus, to give two 
further instances, in Bk. vii. (Lomm. p. 5) that MS. writes 
X^eraiy and then corrects above the line into XeyeaOai, and 
Par. 945 embodies the correction, and the same thing happens 
with fiayiK'^v and fuivifcrjv on the same page. The second of 
the two difficulties might be explained as a recurrence to the 
lectio vulgata of S. Paul : and this is no doubt the true account 
of its appearance as a correction in Ven. 46, the parent of the 
third division. But on the whole I incline to believe that in 
both these cases the scribe of Par. 945 has modified the text of 
Par. S. 616 by reference to some MS. of this third division. 

(3) The third division is the largest, but all its MSS. are 
descended from one parent, Ven. 45. This is a paper MS. in 
quarto, probably of the latter part of the xivth century. It 
prefixes Gregory's Panegyric, the beginning of which has been 
mutilated ; and then on f. 6 r the preface to the Contra Celsum 
commences without either heading or capitals, these being 
omitted throughout the book. At the end it has what are 
described in the Catalogue as Selections from Eusebius, Eccl. 
Hist. Bk. v. It has been a good deal corrected, and the 
corrections are of two distinct periods at least. In i. 11 
(Lomm. p. 32) it reads airevho^v instead of Trcareimv, and 
an early marginal note in black ink gives iXirl^ooi^ ^ iriarevayv. 
On the same page the same hand has written evBofcr) in the 
margin over against ToKfiijaavTC ; and on p. 35 elireiv over 
against ISelv. These suggested emendations, which I believe to 
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be purely conjectural, are reproduced in various ways in the 
different MSS. of this division. 

Perhaps the earliest copy of Ven. 45 is Lugd. Bat. 17 : for 
it alone retains the m which is erased m Yen. 45 after 
Svvd/jL€(o^ (i. 2, Lomra. p. 21); an erasure possibly made by a 
scribe acquainted with the Philocalia text which omits this w. 
The other copies need only be enumerated. They are Ven. 46, 
from which Par. S. 293, the ' Codex Jolianus,' comes : Vat. 387, 
of which two small fragments of the first book in the Ottobonian 
Collection (35 and 75) seem to be copies : and Monac. 64, 
written by Andreas Darmarius, a prolific scribe of the xvith 
century (of. Gardth. Gr. Pal. pp. 312, 313); of which again 
there is a copy in the same library made for Hoeschel, and 
by him corrected for the press (Monac. 517). 

Ven. 45, the parent of all these, must be held responsible 
for many errors ; such as the omission of ^ovXofiev^ in i. 1, and 
the blunders iKeivtov and fvpdvvtop in the same chapter. 

What then can be said as to the relation between these 
three principal MSS., — Vat. 386, Par. S. 616 and Ven. 45 ? The 
evidence, as far as I have been able to investigate it, is very 
conflicting. Vat. 386 has so many corrections and marginal 
notes that it often seems to afford in itself the explanation of 
the variants in the other two. And so it is quite conceivable 
that it is actually the parent of all the existing MSS. On the 
other hand it may be reasonably contended that we have at least 
two types of text, and that the corrections of Vat. 386 have been 
derived from some ancestor of Par. S. 616. I do not feel 
myself at present capable of giving a decided opinion on this 
difficult point. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said as to the comparative 
excellence of the Contra Celsum and Philocalia texts, in those 
passages which the compilers of the latter book derived from 
the former. As might naturally be expected the palm is carried 
off by the text of the original work. Gregory and Basil had no 
special motive for a very scrupulous accura;cy ; an4 there is no 
doubt that besides the slight literary alterations which were 

5—2 
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sometimes necessary to introduce their extracts, they made a 
considerable number of mistakes from which the Contra Celsum 
text has remained fr-ee. Thus if we take the first important 
extract, c. Cels. i. 9 — 11 (Philoc. c. xviii. ad init.), the result of 
the comparison of the two texts when critically ascertained is 
that where the Philocalia differs from the Contra Celsum it is 
generally inferior to it. In fact the Contra Celsum readings 
often must be right, and for the most part are preferable. No 
edition then of the Philocalia text can be satisfactory which 
neglects the Contra Celsum readiugs. But on the other hand 
it is to be noted that no divergence in the Philocalia is, as far as 
I have seen, of more than verbal importance ; and there is no 
ground whatever for the supposition that the Philocalia, as we 
have it, has been tampered with from doctrinal motives. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 



EXCERPTS FROM THE VERRINES 

IN THE HaRLEIAN MS 2682 IN RELATION TO THE ErFURT MS, AND 

THE Regius Parisiensis no. 7744 A. 



The textual criticism of the Verrines has been the subject 
of much controversy. For the fourth and fifth speeches it was 
established by Madvig's Critical Letter to Orelli [Copenhagen 
1828] that there was a 'melior familia' of MS8, and that the 
Begins 7744 A, a MS of the ninth century, was the chief repre- 
sentative of this. He used an old collation of this styled the 
" Havniensis coUatio," which he prints in full. Zumpt, whose 
edition appeared in 1831, arrived independently at the same 
conclusion. Since the appearance of Madvig^s treatise B has 
been many times collated, and has continually gained in im- 
portance. The different collations are discussed by Jordan in 
Jahn's Jahrbiicher 1849, p. 50. He and Halm are agreed that 
the Havniensis coUatio is that of the Paris MS, a fact about 
which there had been some doubt. The latest collation is 
that of M. Thomas [Paris 1887], who records by italics all 
deviations from its text, and gives all its corruptions in his 
critical notes. 

The importance of B may be judged from the fact that 
the majority of editors from Zumpt downwards have preferred 
its readings to those found in the fragments of the Vatican 
palimpsest, which Mai considered to belong to the time of the 
early Empire. Meusel has written an elaborate monograph on 
the subject, "Utri major fides habenda sit, palimpsesto Vaticano 
an Begio Parisiensi," Berlin, 1876. He only consents to follow 
V as against B in one place, and Thomas follows B throughout. 
The conclusions of Meusel are adopted by C. F. W, Miiller 
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(Leipsic, 1880). With this coDtroversy we have nothing to do, 
since there is only one fragment of V for the exceq)ts in question. 

With R are associated a group of Mss giving the same tra- 
dition, but admittedly inferior, sc. two Wolfenbuttel MSS [G 1. 2] 
and one Leyden [Ld]. There is also a vetus codex of Stephanus 
and another of Lambinus, of which Madvig identifies the second 
and Jordan [Jahn's Jahrbucher 1849, p. 59] the first with R. 
Speaking generally the Gallica familia, or 'melior familia,' is 
included under R3. 

The Regius contains only Verr. iv. and v. ; for Verr. iii. the 
Lagomarsinian MS no. 29 [Florence Mediceus, plut. XLViii. cod. 
29] of the 15th century, and Lag. 42 are held to be the best 
authority for the entire speech. Znmpt used a collation of 
these by Niebuhr, and C. F. W. Muller a new collation made 
by Reifferscheid. It will thus appear that the evidence for 
Verr. iii. is six centuries later than for iv. or v. 

Besides however the Regius and Lag. 29 the well-known 
Erfurt MS has certain selections, one from Verr. iii. and a 
considerable number from Verr. iv. The MS is called a ' nobi- 
lissimus codex ' by Halm [zur Handschriftenkunde der Cicero- 
nischen Schriften]. Graevius considered it the best MS for Cicero 
generally : he says of it " omnium optimus fuit Erfurtensis 
quam saepe videre desideravit Gruterus." Also " quae sit ejus 
bonitas et praestantia docebunt aniroadversiones nostrae in 
quibus cognosces non paucas labes ejus auctoritate me abster- 
sisse, quae omnes editiones contaminabant" In the closest 
possible connection with the Erfurt MS stand two other German 
MSS, the Palatinus Sextus, also used by Graevius, and a MS 
belonging to the German theologian Melchior Hittorp, called 
the Hittorpianus, used largely by Gruter. The tradition of the 
Pal. Sextus is very defective, and the Hittorpianus so far as 
the Verrines are concerned is merely a transcript of the Elrfurt 
MS. Cp. Zumpt, "Melchioris Hittorpii schedae,..excerpta sunt 
codicis Erfurtensis, qua de re dubitatio nulla esse potest." So 
Jordan "Erfurtensis ex quo Melchioris Hittorpii schedae ex- 
cerptae sunt." 

The Pal. Sex. and the Hitt. therefore as being replicas 
of E are now no longer referred to by editors, while E is looked 
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on as the representative of the family. Its readings have been 
published in extenso by Wunder [Variae lectiones ex codice 
Erfurtensi, Leipzig, 1827]. It is now at Berlin [mss Latini 
fol. 252]. As to its age Wunder says "tantum mihi videor con- 
firmare posse codicem Erfurtensem non serius quam seculo 
XIV** esse scriptum." Since then greater antiquity has been 
claimed for it. M. Thomas [188Y] who obtained a new collation 
of it from Nohl and Stock says it belongs to the 12th century. 
For the Verrines it is of great importance. Wunder says "magna 
diligentia haec Verrinarum pars in codice Erfurtense scripta repe- 
ritur" (p. xciv). Zumpt ranks it immediately after the Regius for 
Verr. iv. and in the excerpt from Verr. iii. ranks it above Lag. 42 
which in the rest of the speech he chiefly follows. Thus Verr. iii. 
ch. 2, § 5, he says, ^ restituissem, nisi illud in Lag. 42, et quod 
plus etiam mihi est in frag. Erf. esset." This has been the 
theory of subsequent editors : sc. that E is the second best 
iauthority for Verr. iv. and in the fragment from iii. possibly 
comes first. Its chief value lies in the fact that it is an inde- 
pendent witness to the Regius. Jordan shews that frequently 
it and R agree against other MSS, while sometimes it is inferior 
to R. Thomas the latest editor, and the most thoroughgoing 
admirer of R, says that it shews " en beaucoup de passages une 
ressemblance assez grande avec le Regius," and in some 
passages follows its readings against R. To sum up, in critical 
editions E figures most prominently for the passages it covers 
with Lag. 42, 29, and R. 

Of late years another MS closely allied to E has been coming 
into notice : the Harleian 2682. This, like E, contains a large 
number of works by Cicero, and, like it, the very same selections 
from the Verrines. Also, both E and H contain an extra- 
ordinary introduction to the Milo, in which, among many other 
odd statements, we are told that Milo was banished to Tomi 
in Scythia. [Of the Hittorpianus and the Pal. Sext. in this 
connection nothing is recorded.] It is thus obvious, that H 
is a fourth MS to be brought into connection with the* three 
already mentioned, sc. E, the Hittorp. and the Pal. Sext. 

The MS was first described at any length by Franz Ruhl 
in the Rheinisches Museum, 1875, no. xxx., p. 26. He was 
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chiefly interested in the Epp. ad Familiares where he shews 
that H has a number of vahiable readings, and is a witness 
independent of the Medicean MS, which Orelli had held to be 
the archetype of all existing MSS. Since then it has been much 
used by Prof. Tyrrell in his brilliant edition of the letters, an 
edition the critical value of which depends largely upon his 
collation of this MS for the latter half of the Epp. ad Fam., 
as upon that of another Harleian MS [H 2773] for the first 
half Prof. Tyrrell collated the MS and described it at great 
length in a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy, and 
printed in his edition of Cic. Letters [vol II. p. Ixvii.]. His 
conclusion is that for the Epp. ad Fam. H is a ' brother * of Pal. 
Sext. and the Erf. MS and the ' father ' of the Hitt. It is upon 
his paper that my remarks are chiefly based. 

The first point to settle is the date of the MS. As to this 
Prof. Tyrrell makes two statements which I cannot reconcile. 
In vol. I. p. 75 quoting Ruhl he assigns it to the eleventh 
century. In vol. Ii. p. Ixvii. he says " as well as I could judge 
from undoubted specimens of thirteenth century writing this 
MS belongs to that age, and such is also the opinion of Rtihl." 
This however is not the opinion of Riihl, who in the Rheinisches 
Museum says that he and Lagarde agree in assigning it to the 
eleventh century. Also I have had the advantage of the 
authoritative opinion of Mr Maunde Thompson, who says that 
" it cannot well be later than the end of the eleventh century." 
H is therefore two centuries older than stated by Prof. Tyrrell, 
and a century older than the earliest date claimed for E [sc. by 
M. Thomas]. 

The characteristics of the MS have been briefly described by 
Ruhl and fully by Prof. Tyrrell. A curious feature in it is that 
three speeches, the pro Marcello, pro Ligario, and pro rege 
Deiotaro, are given twice, the duplicate in each case belongmg 
to a different family. Riihl, however, quotes another Cic. MS 
in which there is a similar repetition, and remarks that the 
style of handwriting is the same throughout, though there are 
several hands, each writer having a quaternion to himself. To 
the description given by them I would add a few remarks, 
bearing upon the excerpts from the Verrines. Mr Maunde 
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Thompson tells me that he believes it to be a MS bought by 
Harley on Oct. 20, 1725, from Zamboni, the resident for Hesse- 
Darmstadt. The selection from Verr. iii. begins on fol. 159b, 
immediately after the curious introduction to the Milo already 
mentioned, and in the same line with it. This is out of place 
in H, but comes before the Milo in E. There is no mark of 
division, the passage running " missus est Milo sententia iudi- 

cum in tomeas Scythiae. Omnes qui " The archetjrpe 

appears to have been in capitals. Sometimes we find stray 
capitals surviving, e.g. Verr. iv. 67 querimoniam, M § 74 IH 
suus (edd. in suis), § 97 fano R (edd. fanorum). So § 73 iumera 
looks like corruption of HI-. The very frequent cases of faulty 
division point to the same conclusion, e.g. § 68 at qua mi cum 
= atque amicum, § 94 duceti marchi derepente = duce Timar- 
chide repente, § 101 tam scelera tam actam = tarn sceleratam 
ac tam. A large number of corrections have been made, 
especially in the selections from Verr. iv. Some of the altera- 
tions appear to have been made by the writer, others by the 
corrector, who obelised letters, joined words, e.g. emblema is 
always written e blema and joined by second hand — though 
some cases of faulty division, e.g. duceti marchi derepente, § 94, 
are left by him — wrote other readings above the line, and in one 
case filled up a blank by an unblushing conjecture. There are 
cases of readings in litursL which seem due to a still later hand, 
e.g. § 38, Verri altered to viro. Some simple slips have been 
corrected by these semi- learned persons, but as a rule they 
corrupted the text. The whole value of the MS lies in the first 
hand. In this respect it resembles the well known Lag. 42, of 
which Leon Aretino said " hie liber cum ab initio recte scriptus 
fuisset, postea corruptus est ab homine qui, quum vellet earn 
corrigere, corrupit. Quare priorem litteram accipe, correctiones 
reiice. 

Prof. Tyrrell in his paper thus notices the Verrine schedae. 
"These fragments are very accurately written, and superior to 
the copy of Erf., e.g. the words omitted in Erf. at 347. 25, 26 
mittit etiam...te mittitur; 365. 10 — 12 dies ille...contio, are 
found inserted in H. It has however often been altered by a 
second hand to the reading of E." His view then for the 
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y^nisiSi aft 5.r zhn ^^ s Tiiis H aaif E se coHsected by 

^CvcL^n^i. aoii T^iiw: H Ida rees. sriftg ^i ixi-> kannonj with 
EL I TT-I ai cci» fcis^ T3i? r!:»ii2s*:iL l.?- wrxi I haTe been 
ieti It a n -TTte ^.»":ir:':n. :c B_ H » isr tie Vetiinc schedae 

H ao:^ ii E 2$ ir> te *3T*aiz»r»i c:z«ikIt smcii lie peculiarities 
cf H. It 2§ =»:( i£e cas& itai H Las ^eea aliped in confonnity 
UjYL H w»5 rrss ©irrrrc-E*! »t a seoicid kft&j. and then the 
eorr^p-Tii-cs w^re hhrJ-ilj Trazscrir« br E. Flnallv, as pre- 
Tx-i^T p:ii.iei -x:!- H is a cetnnr v:-ll€r than E In other 
woris H is ibe £fc:Lber. a^d E liie r€fT C€genaate son. E 
possesses no ii>irpef>i€:it Tal-iie, a&i -i-cIt desmres attention on 
accoont of the insgrit vbiofi it af >rus as lo the way in which 
the degradation of the text louk p^ace. 

The ielati<Hi of the two vss to each cihet is at onoe shewn 
by a glance at one of the omissons in E This is Terr, iv, 
§ 110, where E omits dies il!e com ego Homam Yenissem 
praesto mihi saceidotes Caeris nun infblis ac T^benis fbenint, 
oontio, which omission would natnially lead one to saspect that 
the scribe in copying his original had missed a line. As a matter 
of fact the passage does oocopy one line <^ H thus : 



This I imagine proves to demonstration that the writer of 
E had H and no other MS before his eyes. Sach a belief is 
rendered doably certain by an inspection of the other omission, 
iv. § 63, where E omits mittit etiam tnillam gemmeam roga- 
turn, velle se earn diligentiiis considerare, ea quoque ei mittitur. 
This is written in H thus : 



iibentiflwne dedtt. Mittit etiam teaUam g— «"»— " roKatam. vdle n earn diUgaitiiu oonaidenre, ea 
quoque ei mittitur. Munc 

Here again it is one entire line that has fallen out. The 
copyist's eye has travelled from dedit in the line above to nunc 
in that below. 

After this it is not surprising to find that H contains the 
clue to the minutest corruptions in E. Thus § 41, neque solum 
reos fieri sed etiam absentes. E reads absurdly absente. The 
explanation is that in H we find absentis given by the prima 
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manus, the e superscribed by the corrector and the i obelised, 



e 



thus, -is. The E copyist thought both letters were cancelled 
and so gives e only. So § 62 satis gravem testera...dicere 
audistis. In H audis- ends a line, and the £ writer has 
repeated the is at the beginning of the next line. 

§ 67. Id etsi antea. £ reads id si antea. In H the et 
comes in fine paginae, the si being on the reverse side of the 
page. Hence the omission. 

§ 95 alii deligatum omnibus membris rapere. This in H is 
written alii de [in fine paginae] ligatum. A second hand adds 
- sc. alli-de for allidere, which is nonsense, and reproduced by £. 

I could go on multiplying instances but I have preferred to 
put the results in a tabular form. 

For the selection from Verr. iii. Wunder gives 42 variants 
from £. In 31 cases these are also in H. The II cases of 
difference are thus made up. In § 6 the prima manus gives 
anno by a blunder for animo, which is rectified by the corrector, 
and the correction appears in £. In nine cases £ is wrong, 
once it omits a word negotii, § 1, making nonsense. Six times 
it corrupts or misreads H, e.g. § 6 cum tuauerbera, cum secures, 
H has uba, £ verba, i.e. the stroke through the b was not 
noticed. So § 8 hunc vestri janitores...diligunt, £ gives laru- 
tores a misreading of H where the i was originally written 1. 
[So § 95 alii for alii, and mollebantur for moliebantur.] The 
other cases are § 2 declinarit H declararit £, § 3 precipitur H 
percipitur £, § 6 fixas H fixa £, § 9 abundatis H abundans £. 
Twice £ accepts a ridiculous corruption of the second hand 
§ 6 Mitto jam rationem officii mei necessitudinisque siculorum, 
where the second hand gives singulorum. So ib. ex thensarum 
orbitis, the sec. man. and £ absurdly extrinsecarum orbitas. In 
the remaining passage, in the same section, H has a corruption 
auni for an tu [An tu majores ullas inimicitias...] altered by 
second hand to anne, so £. 

I have already mentioned that a Lagomarsinian MS [Lag. 42] 
is the chief authority for the text of Verr. iii. but that for the few 
sections contained in it £ divides the honours with Lag. 42, and 
by Zumpt is ranked above it. Obviously H is of much more 
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importance. The date of Lag. 42 is nowhere stated. The other 
six Lag. MSS with which it is coupled are all of the xvth cent If 
Lag. 42 is of the same period, it would be four centuries later 
than H. On comparing the 10 sections which H includes with 
Jordan's text in Baiter and Halm's Orelli, it will be found that 
there are 21 variants. In seven of these J. reads against the 
consensus of H and Lag. so that these do not affect the claims 
of the two rival mss. 

These are 236. 5 continentiae] om. H, Lag. so Z. It is how- 
ever in the Vat. palimpsest. 237. 3 accusarint] accusarent 
H, Lag. ib. 8 voluptate] voluntate H, Lag. ib. 10 omni- 
bus] hominibus H, Lag. ib. 17 is qui] om. is H, Lag. ib. 
18 deprehenditur] reprehenditur H, Lag. and so apparently all 
MSS. 238. 14 arbitrare] so edd. e conj. arbitrarer H and 

all MSS. 

In four cases J. follows Lag. 42 as against H. 

237. 4 quantulum dicere] om. dicere H, so Z. ib. 10 at ab 
iis se abstineant] ut ab iis abstineant Lag., ut his abstiueant H, 
so Z. ib. 22 judices mihi] mihi indices H, so Z. 238. 33 

vixerint] vixerunt H. In three of these cases it will be noticed 
H agrees with Z as against Jordan. 

Eight cases are clerical blunders in H. 236. 4 negotii] 
negotio H. 236. 15 L. Crasso] classo. ib. 19 munitus] 

minitus H. 237. 4 qui iam] quam H. ib. 6 praecideremus] 
praediceremus H. ib. 30 An tu] anni H. ib. 34 nos ita] 

nostra H. 

In one case H preserves the older spelling 238. 30 cubiculari 
[-ii J.]. 

In one case H differs from all edd. and MSS and gives a new 
reading which I should wish to discuss later on. In other cases 
its good readings are already known through E and Lag. 42 
with which it is in very close agreement, though it is, I think, 
on the whole superior to it. The crucial passages are 236. 21 
quo minus etiam praecipitur eorum virtus] H gives praecipitur, 
being the only MS in which this reading certainly occurs. Lag. 
gives percipitur a corruption also in E, vulg. perspicitur. In 
Jordan's critical note he gives dubiously two MSS of Lallemand 
and the Hittorp. as having the same reading, but with a signi- 
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ficant mark of interrogation. So 238. 16 qui praesertim plus 
etiam...suscipere debeam] Qui of course is necessary, but ^as 
previously read by conjecture. Zumpt says omnes codices, cui, 
notabili vitio : Jordan, cui, omnes Lagg. H has qui. 

It would thus appear that in H we possess for the 10 sec- 
tions contained in it a MS superior to Lag. 42. I think there- 
fore that in three of the passages previously alluded to the 
weight of the critical evidence is in favour of the reading found 
in H and already adopted by Z. rather than in that of Lag. 42 
and adopted by Jordan. 

It is however in Verr. iv. that one meets with the most 
interesting results. For this I have made two collations of H, 
one in relation to E, and the other in relation to the famous 
Begiua 

In Verr. iv. Wunder gives 253 variants from the text of 
Emesti, as occurring in E. Of these 193 are also found in H, 
80 that only 60 cases call for remark. 

In copying H the Erfurt writer made four omissions, twice 
a whole line of the MSS as previously set forth and twice single 
words, § 48 qui cum in convivium venisset, E om. venisset, § 78 
cum inanis esset basis, E om. basis. 

E twice alters the spelling of H sc. § 47 adferebant H, aff- E, 
§ 75 Adfricani H, Aff- E. In a third case E varies a faulty 
spelling, § 119 tempnites H, temnites E [Temenites, edd.]. 

E once alters the order of H, § 123 imagines Siciliae H, 
Siciliae imagines E. 

In 13 cases E blunders in copying H, § 38 ut H, et E, 
§ 42 isti H, istum E, § 49 emblemate H, emblate E, ib. conuiuis 
H, conviviis E, § 62 audistis H, audissetis E, § 65 hominum H, 
hominem E, § 67 etsi H, si E, § 79 isti H, ista E, § 94 agrigenti 
H, agrigentini! E, § 95 lababat H, labebat E, § 96 effringunt H, 
effingunt E, § 99 cereris H, ceteris E, § 118 plenissimus H, pie- 
nissimis E. 

These are pure blunders on the part of the copyist, " quas 
humana parum cavit natura." In other cases he follows the 
second hand, generally to the detriment of the text. To this 
class the other variants from Wunder's readings belong. They 
are 39 in number. 
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Five are questions of spelling, e.g. turribulum §§ 47, 48, 54, 

monimentuin § 73 [et sic semper, W.], thure § 77. In these 

r i h 

cases H has turibulum, monumentum, ture, and E adopts the 

superscription. 

In seven other cases letters have been obelised in H, and 

the correction rightly adopted by E. 

u 
§ 40 in prouinciam illam H, illam E, § 48 eschynlo H, 

it 
eschylo E, § 75 tu mihi minari H, turn minitari E, § 78 enun- 

ft t & 

tiabit H, -at E, § 79 liberis H, Uteris E, § 122 efifugerent H, 

av 

-ant E, § 124 uillarum H, val varum E. 

In two cases verbal alterations have been rightly made and 

his opas non defiiit cum scipio 

followed, § 54 iis opus defuit H, § 73 suscipio H, where E has 
the reading superscribed. 

In the other 25 cases where E has followed other than the 
original writing of the prima manus, serious consequences to 
the text have been the result. 

In two cases the writing of the pr. m. has been erased by a 

late hand and the reading in liturd reproduced by K § 38 

uri pr. m. [sc. Verri, the usual abbreviation, e.g. § 62 ures, re- 

er 
written by sec. m. ures] clumsily altered to viro, § 39 qui ure 

uenissent pr. man., qui praeuenissent sec. man. and E. 

In 11 cases the true reading has been corrupted. Six are 

o 
cases of improper obelisation, § 41 trienniiim H, -o E, § 59 tine- 

tu H, -am E, § 66 quod H, qui E, § 119 libere H, -i E. In 
five a corruption has been superscribed, § 62 tri pr. m. sc. tritici ; 
tribus sec. m. and E, § 94 mulcati pr. m., multati sec. m. and E, 
§ 97 supellectuli pr. m., -tilibus sec. m. and E, § 99 antistite pr. m., 
-es sec. m. and E, § 118 proiecta pr. m., porrecta sec. m. and E. 
In one case a blank space has been left by the pr. m. and 
filled up by a silly conjecture in a difierent hand, § 96 signum, 
quod erat notum uicinitati, bucina datur. The pr. m. has a 
blank for bucina : the sec. m. gives per ipsos, so E. 
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In 11 cases the second hand found a corruption in H and 
endeavoured to emend by conjecture. 

§ 41 non timetu ac timore pr. m. Here there is a coiruption, 
pudore sed being om. The sec. m. obelises non ti which is left 
out in E, the evidence of the coiruption being thus removed. 

§ 49 emblemate uellenda, a corruption pointing to emble- 
mata evellenda the true reading. The sec. m. gives -ta uel* 
lenda, so E. 

§ 61 hi ipsos te aquam temporibus pr. m. a faulty division 
for ii postea quam. The sea m. emends ipsis temporibus post- 
quam, so E. This case is of great interest on account of the 
similar corruption in R to be subsequently mentioned. 

§ 62. uocabit pr. m. for vocavit, the writer confusing b and 
V. The sec. m. emends to uocabat, so E. 

§ 64. sit rege quo dico pr. m. for reges ii quos dico [so 
the Regius, rege sit quos dico]. The sec. m. emends, hi reges 
quos dico, so E, but in so doing disturbs the order. 

§ 65. esse et religio pr. m. for esset et regie. The sec. m. 
and E esset et religiose. 

§ 73. iumera pr. m. for Himera, sec. man. and E absurdly 
iumenta. 

§ 76. nauris pr. m. for nautis, sec. man. and E naulis. 

§ 95. alii de [in fine paginae] ligatum pr. m. for alii deliga- 
tum, 1 being put for i as in the previous line mollebantur for 
moliebantur. The sec. m. gives allidere ligatum, so E. 

§ 96. ad foro pr. m. for Adsoro, being a case of faulty 
division, and giving evidence against itself. The sec. m. emends 
a foro, destroying all trace of the genuine reading. 

§ 97. hydriasque grandes simili in genere. 

Here H gives grandissimi in genere, i.e. faulty division and 
omitting -Ii [so R gives grandissimi hii in]. The sec. man. 
emends to grandissimas, so E. 

This exhausts the list of Wunder's variants, from which it 
will appear that E is copied directly from H, and in all cases 
follows the second hand, as against the first, so that H gives a 
far purer text. 

We are now in a position to ask the last and most interesting 
question, What is the relation of H to the Regius? The 
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characteristic of the Erf. MS which has always struck critics is 
that it agrees so closely with the Regius, though separated from 
it in other respects. This feature is pointed out by Jordan 
in the Bheinisches Museum who shews that in some places 
R and E agree against all other MSS. He quotes iv. 72, where 
they give conseruabat as against seruabat in Ld and Gg : ib. 78 
liberorumque tuorum as against G,, ib. 123 where RE by a 
common blunder give 'quam illi tamen omarint ' for cum, qui 
or quia of other MSS [edd. cum]. He also remarks that E 
is in some places superior to R, e.g. § 63 cogitare nihil iste 
aliud, where for iste the right reading and found in E, R 
has istum. M. Thomas is also struck by the fact that E 
shews ' en beaucoup de passages une ressemblance assez grande 
avec le Regius ' [p. 4]. 

When one passes from E the defective copy to H the original, 
it is only natural to expect that the resemblances will be still 
more striking, and that there will be more passages in which 
H appears to preserve a better tradition. The closeness of the 
connection between H and R is best shewn by some extra- 
ordinary corruptions existing in both. 

§ 48. adposuit patellam, in qua sigilla erant egregia. Here 
R and H both read absurdly sicilia, altered in H by the sec. 
hand to sigilla [so E]. 

§ 97. decora atque omamenta fanorum. Here both in R 
and H stray capitals have survived. R reads thus: fano P^ 
H has fanorum R, the R being obelised and disappearing in 
the Erf. 

§ 61. ii postea quam temporibus rei publicae exclusL Here 
R has a strange corruption concealing the true reading hiipsostea 
quam, emended wrongly by the second hand in R to hi ipsi 
postea quam. The corruption in H is hi ipsos te aquam which 
is nonsense, but is letter for letter the same reading as in R. 
It is emended by the second hand to hi ipsis temporibus post- 
quam. Both in R and H an s has intruded, and in both a 
faulty division has taken place. There are two obvious con- 
clusions (i) that R and H both reproduce their original honestly, 
(ii) that the original was a capital MS. 

§ 74 is an instance already known from E. 
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For Segestam in suis sedibus, R reads segestam LN suls, 

H segestam I. H. suus, E segestam I. H. suis. Here in the arche- 
type there must have been two capitals which the writers of 
R and H found a similar difficulty in deciphering. 

§ 65. Antiochus qui animo et puerili esset et regio, here 
RH give the corruption pueriK esse et religio. The second 
hand in H emends esse to esset, and corrupts religio to religioso. 

Other instances are 

§ 1 in textili] in om. RH. § 39 a Diodoro] a om. RH. 
§ 68 in regna aliorum] in regno RH. ib. odio atque acerbi- 

tati] acerbitate RH. § 76 aliquanto] aliquando RH. § 77 
revecta] reuectu R, reuictu H. § 122 retineret] contine- 
ret RH. § 123 sustulerit] sustulit RH. 

They frequently agree in punctuation as against the other 
MSS, e.g. § 77 videte quanta religio fuerit: apud Segestanos... 
RH stop after Segestanos, not after fuerit. The spelling is re- 
markably alike : e.g. § 74 umero RH, humero cet. MSS. Nearly 
all other unusual spellings of R recorded in M. Thomas' critical 
notes are also in H, e.g. ^ 41, 100 condempno, § 48 hostiatim, 
§ 60 hospicium, § 97 celatas (caelatas). So with proper names, 
§ 48 Nymphiodoro, ed. Nymphodoro, § 95 Erymanthum> ed. 
Erymanthium, § 96 Assyrinorum, ed. Assorinorum, ib. Depolemo, 
ed. Tlepolemo, § 97 Eguinos, ed. Enguinos. In both MSS -is is 
regularly given for the ace. plur. and in H altered by second 
hand to -es. 

It is now obvious that the connection between R and H is 
of the closest conceivable character. Can we say that one is 
copied from the other ? 

That R should be copied from H is of course out of the 
question. R is two centuries older, and on the whole more 
correct. Its superiority is shewn by the test of omissions. 
There are three in H, which are of importance. These are 
§ 41 non pudore sed metu ac timore so R rightly. H leaves 
out pudore sed, and gives the passage non timetu ac timore, 
the second hand obelises non ti, thus removing the evidence of 
the corruption. 

§ 122 in tabulis picta: iis autem tabulis interiores. . .so R 
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rightly. H om. iis auteni tabulis. § 96 signum quod erat Dotum 
vicinitati, bucina datur. R Id H bucina is omitted, and a 
blank left. The other omissions of H are minute in character. 
Thus it three times omits est, § 40 nominanda est, § 64 
pervulgatum est, § 95 male est, and once in § 122 in 
Insula. 

Is then H copied from R ? This is a tempting solution since 
then R would represent the original archetype, and we should 
be able to trace the gradual corruption of the text step by step 
^om R to H, and H to R This theory however will not explain 
the facts. To take the tests of omissions, § 39 vociferari palam, 
lacrimas interdum vix tenere. Here R omits vix which is 
necessary to the sense and is quoted by Servius, H gives vix : 
so the writer cannot have had R before him. There are six 
other cases in which a deficiency of R can be supplied from H, 
they are § 68 a praetore populi Romani H and edd., R om. a, 
§ 66 ex ejus regno so H and edd., R om. ex. So § 101 expectas 
H and edd., R gives spectas. So § 47 quae a suis acceperunt 
H and edd., R om. a, § 48 ante de istius abstinentia dixeram 
H and edd., R om. de, § 97 C Verris H and edd., Verris R. In 
all of these R omits something necessary to the sense, or 
grammar. 

Further, I have collected 28 cases in which H has preserved 
a true reading, where R has a corruption. These are § 1 quae- 
retis] so H, written quaeret isquo, R quaeritis. § 40 velle] so 
H, R uellet. § 41 numero] so H, numerum R § 47 quop- 
piam] quopiam H, copiam R. § 48 ulla] so H, nulla R. 
§ 49 festivum] so H, fertiuum R. § 54 Syracusis] so H, 
Syracusanis R. ib. hominum] so H, hominem R. ib. evel- 
lerat] so H, euelleret R § 63 iste] so H, istum R. § 65 illi 
turn] so H, illi tarn R. § 67 ornatu] so H, ortu R ib. 
regibus] so H, rebus R. § 75 turn petere] so H, cum 
petere R. § 77 ii denique] so H, hiidemque R. ib. cum 
Diana] so H, eum Diana R. ib. prosecutas] so H, prosecutes R 
§ 79 isti] so H, iste R ib. si etiam] so H, sed iam R. 
§ 94 mulcati] so H, mulcato R ib. eflFractisque] so H, et 
fractis R. ib. praetoria] so H, praetoris a R. § 95 aetate] 
so H, aetatem R ib. infirrais] so H, infirmus R. § 96 
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faoum] so H, fauus B. § 119 quod] so H, quo R § 122 
accepisset] so H, cepisset R. § 124 indicavit se] so H, 

Rsi. 

In all of these cases R is wrong, and H right. These 28 
blunders ^nd the seven omissions in R as compared with H make 
it out of the question that R can be the parent MS. They 
are however quite compatible with a third theory: sc. that 
H and R are both copied from a common archetype. This 
is indeed the explanation which appears to be called for by 
the facts. We have in R and H a consensus of readings right 
and wrong as against other MSS, we have small differences such 
as would result when two persons were copying the same 
original, and finally the most astonishing identity of corruptions. 
We know that in the original of H and in the original of R 
sicilia was given for sigilla § 48, that in § 74 in suis was written 
in characters which R interprets as LN suls, and H as I. H. 
suus, that in § 97 the two writers found what one read as 
fano P, and the other as fanorum R, and that in § 61 they 
have the strange corruption served up in two different ways : 
R hiipsostea quam, H hi ipsos te aquam. These cases seem to 
me conclusively to shew that R and H are brothers. 

Against this, there is one passage to be explained, and 
one only: sc. the mysterious omission § 96 signum, quod erat 
notum uicinitati, bucina datur where for bucina H leaves a 
blank, whereas, all other known MSS have the correct reading. I 
think here we have to deal with a personal equation on the 
part of the writer. Bucina is almost letter for letter the same 
as uicina — , and looks like a repetition of it when written in 
capitals. The scribe thought that in his archetype the word 
was written twice, and so left it out, and with transparent 
honesty also left a blank. 

To sum up the results of this paper. In the first place, 
I hope to have shewn that E is valueless, and that in a new 
edition of the Verrines its place must be taken by H. Secondly 
that H is a far more important witness than E was ever 
supposed to be. That for the 10 sections from Verrine iii. 
H is in all probability the best existing MS, being earlier and 
more correct than the Lag. MS no. 42, with which E was 

6—2 
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previously ranked. That for Verrine iv. H is entitled, for the 
space it covers, to divide the honours of primacy with the Regius 
MS, and that it gives an independent tradition of the readings 
found in the original archetype, from which the Regius was 
copied in the ninth century. Lastly that this archetype from 
which the melior familia of Mss comes was a capital MS, and 
therefore of still greater antiquity. This will help to explain 
how it is that the Regius in so many places contains readings 
held by most critics to be superior to those of the Vatican 
palimpsest. 

It may be asked if any new readings are to be gleaned from 
the collation. It is not I think to be expected that many 
should be brought to light : since there is only one excerpt from 
Verrine iii., and for Verrine iv. we have the Regius, which is 
one of the most perfect and correct of ancient MSS. I will 
however indicate a few passages, where the reading of H deserves 
especial attention. 

iii. § 8. Nihil eorum est, contra sunt omnia cum summo 
dedecore ac turpitudine, tum singulari stultitia atque inhumani- 
tate oblita, so all MSS and edd. 

summo 

H gives omnia cum omn dedecore where the summo is 
written above, possibly by the first hand. The obvious explana- 
tion of course is that he found himself repeating the word, and 
corrected himself in time. I think, however, that the reading 
omni deserves consideration. I look on it as a case of ttXo^, 
or traductio, which Cic. Or. 135 calls one of the *lumina 
orationis ' '^ cum continentur unum verbum non eadem sententia 
ponitur." If so, then there is an alliteration, as in the following 
clause singulari stultitia, an effect dear to Cic. I would compare 
the following passages. 

Prov. Cons. § 27 cum ipse ceteris omnibus esset omni honore 
antelatus; Verr. i. 15 omnes in hoc iudicio conentur omnia; 
Cat i. 30 omnia quae erant cogitata contra salutem omnium; 
Milo § 33 cum omnibus omnia minabatur. For the use of the 
word with dedecus, cp. pro Cluent. quos omni dedecore infames 
videbant, and de Har. resp. 27 quo minus sanctissimos ludos omni 
flagitio pollucres, dedecore maculares. 
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Verr. iv. § 67 

ne quis forte me in crimine obscuro versari atque adfingere 
aliquid suspitione hominum arbitretur, 

where Thomas explains the abL " d aprfes de simples soup9ons/' 
Lambinus who was a good judge of Latin says in his margin 
quite simply, ** I should prefer the dat." The dat. was already 
known from the Erf. MS and it is also in H. I should wish to 
recall it to the text 

ib. 101. Eo-ne tu seruos ad spoliandum fanum inmittere 
ausus es, quo liberos adire ne orandi quidem causa fas erat. 

This is an altogether astonishing case of the way in which 
a traditional text has kept its place in spite of sense and MSS 
evidence. Here the only note I have been able to find upon 
the use of oro = worship, absolutely, is in M. Thomas who 
remarks: "seul passage de Cic^ron oil ce verbe soit pris 
absolument comme on Temploiera plus tard, avec le sens deum 
precari" In Lewis and Short the usage is called ecclesiastical 
Latin, and the instances given are all from the Vulgate. Yet 
all edd. have kept to this reading. Will it be believed that 
E, H, and (according to the collation used by Madvig, and 
Jordan's critical note), B all agree in giving ornandi which thus 
has the consensus of good MSS in its favour, and gives the 
regular antithesis of seruos... liberos... spoliandi... ornandi, also 
purging Cic. of a piece of Vulgate Latin. The antithesis of 
omo and spolio is constant in Cicero: e.g. § 123, is id...ornare 
iioluit...Verres...spoliare conatus est. Other sections from the 
Verrines are iii. 9 plures hie villas omamentis fanorum quam 
ille fana spoliis hostium ornare. v. 127 villae...spoliis omatae 
refertaeque sunt. ib. 124 Quas urbes P. Africanus etiam or- 
nandas esse spoliis hostium arbitratus est. Merguet gives a 
string of instances and indeed the antitheses of spoliare... or- 
nare, omamentis spoliare may be illustrated ad infinitum. 

The history of the vulgate is briefly as follows : orandi 
appears in the Aldine ed., and was reproduced by other editors. 
It is read by Graevius, Gruter [who used respectively the Erf. and 
Eitt. MSS] and Lambinus without any notice of variant : it is 
reproduced in the two Dolphin edd., in the Clarendon Press 
ed. [1783]. Ornandi is given as the reading of E by Wunder 
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in 1827, it appears in the collation of R published by Madvig 
in 1828. It is not mentioned by Zumpt 1831, and since then, 
but for the cold hospitality of Jordan's critical note, where he 
attributes it to K and Lag. 29, saying nothing of E, it has 
been wholly neglected. MSS evidence, Latinity, and the sense 
alike demand .its recall to the text. 

I will mention two other cases, in which Mr Robinson Ellis 
suggests to me that the reading of H deserves to be considered 

§ 48 H R give Nymphiodorus : the edd. read Nymphodorus. 
I do not know whether there is elsewhere a similar variation 
in the spelling. 

§ 122 interiores templi parietes : so MSS, edd. In H where 
the ace. plur. is I think always given in -is but not the nom. 
we have interioris templi parrietes. Mr Robinson Ellis pro- 
poses to treat interioris as a genitive, and the epithet of templi. 

It will be noticed that in these remarks I have confined 
myself strictly to the Verrines. I devoted myself to this part 
of the MSS, since I was chiefiy interested in them, and also the 
occurrence of these excerpts is the distinctive feature of the 
group to which it belongs. I make no assertion as to the rest 
of the MS. It is however I think probable that if for the 
Verrines it is the parent MS of Erf., and if it certainly is two 
centuries older, Prof. Tyrrell has taken too modest a view of 
the MS, on the merits of which the value of his brilliant edition 
largely depends. When one remembers that this MS contains 
a large number of works of Cicero, few of which have so secure 
a text as that of Verr. iv., and that it has only been carefully 
collated previously for the Letters, I think one is warranted 
in hoping that it is destined to throw considerable light upon 
the formation of Cicero's text. In conclusion, I have to express 
my gratitude to Prof Tyrrell, but for whose Preface this paper 
would not have been written, and to Mr Robinson Ellis and Mr 
Maunde Thompson for their great kindness in reading through 
the results of my collation, and for their invaluable advice. 



Since the above has been in the printer's hands I have 
collated other parts of the MS, and especially the two versions 
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of the speeches pro Marcello, pro Ligario, and pro rege Deiotaro. 
The results, to which I hope to devote another paper, are of the 
most interesting character. I have not however found any 
other case, in which, the Erfurt writer has copied directly from 
the Harleian MS, except that in the three speeches, alluded to, 
the superscriptions in £ are all taken from the inferior version 
inH. 

A. C. CLARK. 



NOTE ON ZECHARIAH x. 11. 

That this verse, as it stands in the Masoretic text, admits 
of no satisfactory explanation, is now generally allowed. It 
is needless to enumerate the various interpretations of the 
phrase /Tfif D*3 1S^) , for most critics accept the emendation 

TT T-| -T : * 

of mif instead of mX — which was first suggested, I believe, 

T TT 

by Klostermann. By this change the principal difficulty is no 
doubt removed, but the following clause still remains obscure. 
Accordingly Stade (in the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, 1881, page 23, note) regards the words D*3 HSni 

D^7| as a gloss, added by a reader who, borrowing from chap. 

ix. 4, wrote H/^H 0^3 iHH) in the margin of this verse. The 
gloss was afterwards incorporated into the text and ri/'H be- 
came corrupted into DvJ. This theory, which Stade offers 
with considerable reserve, is certainly possible, but the change 

from rp^H to D vJ is not easily explained. Is it not therefore 

conceivable that Q'hi may be a corruption of D v!U ? If this 
be so, the original sense of the passage was — " And he shall 
pass through the sea to Tyre, and smite the Gebalites on the 

sea." In 1 Kings v. 32 (unless the word D vUiT be corrupt, as 
Thenius suspected) the Gebalites appear in close connection 

with the Tyrians, and again in Ezekiel xxvii. 9 the 73J ^ipT 
are mentioned among the maritime forces of Tyre. That in 
Zech. X. 11 the word is without the definite article, offers no 

difficulty; compare for example D^HB^/S in chap. ix. 6 and 
DO^^X in Deut. iii. 9. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 

word D^, the change from Dv3J to DvJ might easily take 

place. With regard to the objection that the retention of this 
clause in the text makes the verse to consist of 5, instead of 4, 
members, compare chap. ix. 5. 

A. A. BEVAN, 



ADVERSARIA NONIANA. BOOKS I— III. 



MSS containing the whole : — 

F = Florence, Medicean XLViii, 1. 

H=Harleian, 2719. 

L = Leyden, Voss, F 73. 

P = Paris 7667 (i— ii, p. 140). 

V = Wolfenbuttel, Gud. 96. 

Of these F and L are the oldest, belonging to the latter half 
of the ninth century, H somewhat later, P and V probably date 
from the first half of the tenth century. 

7 = FHLPV, or any of these not abready mentioned. 

Extract MSS : 

A = Bamberg, N. V. 18. 

C = Oolbertinus, Paris 7666. 

X = Leyden, Voss 116. 

D = Danielinus, Paris 7665. 

M=Montpelier 212. 

O = Oxford, Bodleian Can. Lat. 279. 

Of these A, C, D and M are tenth century, C and D being 
probably older than the other two, X and O eleventh century. 
For the first 10 pages down to 11, 2 fartimy where ACX give 
the whole, they are cited separately. 

S = ACXDMO. 

« = 7 + 8. 

As it may be some years before I am able to publish my now 
complete collation of the above MSS, I subjoin some of the more 
important readings, especially from F» 
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VI. 25. 

''Nam uhi domi sola sum sopor manus caluitur" 

Here ACX alone have sopor rightly with the MSS of Plautus : 
soror (7). 

VII. 19. 

"Peril! flocco difloccahit iam illic homo lumhds meos'^ 

This is the reading I would suggest. The MSS give peril 
ACX, perit (7), flacco habebat F\ flacco habebit (7)ACX, am 
illic F*, tam illic L^ tibi amillic ff, iam illic (7)ACX. Stude- 
mund reads fusti defloccabit from the Ambrosian, though it 
would seem that the first two words of the line are illegible. 
L. Mueller reads flocco habebit tibi iam iam from ff , where how- 
ever the tibi simply arises ftova the correction in F, Defloccabit 
is proved by the lemma to have been the original reading in 
Nonius, and for flocco defloccabit we may compare, inter alia, 
97, 8, speculo despeculassere, Flocco defloccabit would be written 
first j^occo abit, and then corrected to flocco habebit, 

IX. 16. Mutus onomatopoea est incertae uocis, nam mu sonus 
est proprie qui intellectum non habet 

mutos sonus L^ mutu sonus A^CX, mutus sonus («). Should 
we read nam mutum (mvttum?), cf. Schol. <m Pers. Sat 1. 119. 
Men* muttire nefas? didmus mubtmn nullu/m id est nullum, 
emiseris uerbum, 

XI. 12. Tororum et toralium designator est Varro, de uita 
populi Romanij libro primo : " Qu^od fronde lecticae strmbantur, 
ex eOy herba torta, torum appellatum. Hoc quod inidtwr etiam- 
nunc toral dicitur, lecticam qui inaoluebant segestria appellabant 

So L. Mueller. The MSS give, Torialim et HTVACX, 
torialim et FH*L, Torialim et, om., DM0 : torialium (7), toralium 
ACX, Toralium DM0, quo frontem lecticae (7)ACX, struerant 
F*L, strusbant (7) ACX, ex ea (7) ACX. I have previously 
suggested that we should read Toralium, proprietatis designator 
est &c., and I still hold this to be right. It seems i^carcely 
credible that Tororum should have been corrupted to Torialim. 
In the rest of the passage I would retain the MSS reading, 
merely altering qu>od to qu^, which two words are constantly 
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confused. Varro is contrasting the torus or mattress, quo fron- 
tern lecticas struehant, with the aegestre, qui lecticam inuoluebant. 
It may be noticed that Varro L. L. v. 166 gives a similar ex- 
planation, Toral, quod ante torum, ("quod inidtur*'), et Torus a 
toruo^ quod is in promptu (" quo 'frojitem* lecticae struebant"). 

The passage will then run, Toralium proprietatis designator 
est Varro, de uita populi Momani, libro primo : 

"Quo frontem lecticae struebant, ex ea herba torta torum 
appellatum. Hoc qyjod imcitur etiamnunc toral didtur; lecticam 
qui inuoluebant, segestria appeUahant" 

XV. 26. 

E'&m suae uitae f{nem aMatis intemecionSm fore 
Mdleagro, vbi ubi tdrrus esset interfectus fldmmeus. 

So Mueller. The MSS give Eum suum u. f, acfati in the first 
line, and ubi for vbi vbi in the second, vbi om. F^L. In the first 
line I would adopt Buecheler's oc fcUis, with Ribbeck, com- 
paring Verg. G. I. 199, sic omnia faMs In peius ruerCy &c. In 
the second line I would read fuisset for esset, supposing it to be 
the oratio obliqvu of the speech of Atropos, at the birth of 
Meleager, *^Tam diu hie uiuet, quam diu hie titio consv/mptus 
nonfuerit'\ v. Hyginus Althea CLXXI. The line will then run : 

MMeagro ubi torrAs fuisset interfectus fldmmeus. 

XVI. 13. 

LaMare est inducere, v^l mvlcere, uel decipere. 

So Mueller. The MSS give La^ctare est inducere, ud mulgere, 
ueLlere, decipere (w), mulcere H* only. 

The MSS reading is surely not only defensible, but much 
preferable to the alteration suggested. Mulgere is meant to 
suggest an etymological connection between lactare and lac, 
(cf. our phrase "a good milch-cow"), while ueUere exactly 
corresponds to our English phrase " to pluck." 

XX. 6. Age mjodo, ista gdrri; produ-c pdrticulones dntibus. 

So Mueller. The MSS give stic (7), particviones producanti- 
bus (7). Sta or ista seems probably right ; for producantibus 
Ribbeck reads producam Ubi, as ant^ms gives no satisfactory 
sense. I would rather write: A. Age modo,ista gdiTi ; pi^oduc 
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pdrticulanes. B. ^m HbL The scene seems to be a dialogue 
between two rival claimants to a property. A says, "Its all 
▼ery well talking that sort of nonsense, bat lets see the coheirs." 
To this B replies em tAi {YoUk I), and produces them. 

XXV. 18. Konne hominem acribuni esse. For hominem the 
MSS give fwn unum, for which I conjectured nanum in a recent 
number of the Journal. I have since noticed that linger has 
suggested nanica for naica on Propertius n. 32, 40, where the 
nani in question are the Silent senes et pater ipse chori, as here 
the nanus is Silenus. There is an exactly similar MS corruption 
143, 13, where, for nullius, L has nalius corrected to non alius, 

XXXVI. 8. Cuniugare, copulare. 

Coniugare i& actually read in M, coniungare O, coniugere P, 
caniungere (cu). 

XLiv. 10. Qui, malum, intelUgere, quisquam poiis estf ita 
naugds hlatis. 

Mueller reads naugas from the naugias of H\ This is how- 

« a 

ever no authority, as the reading is simply due to the nqgis of 
F, (Le. nagis corrected to nugas) nagis F*L, nugas F*H*PV. 

XLV. 28. Inferum ah injimo dictum; unde inferx quibus 
inferius nihil; ud quod infertur; unde inferum recte potest 
did quidquid desuper mittitur. Varro Marcipore: 

" Nubis aquales frigido uelo leues 
CaeU cauernas aureus subduxerantJ' 
So Mueller. 

The MSS (ci>) give ab imo dictum, u. t. q. i, n, unde quod in- 
fertur (unde infertur WV) recte, &c. 

I bad myself suggested in the Journal some years ago 
Inferum (ah imo dictum unde inferi quibus inferius nihil) quod 
infertur, unde recte potest dici, &c., regarding ah imo &c. as a 
marginal gloss. Prof. Mueller neglects to mention that all the 
MSS (7) give aurea subduxerant (subdicerant F^, subduxerunt P), 
not aureas, Buecheler reads aureas obdu^xerant, which seems 
preferable in every way. 

XL VI. 22. Vulpinari dictum estfraudibus et mendadis uera 
peruertere, uet effugere, {dictum) ab incerto et intorto utdpium 
cursu. 
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So Mueller. The MSS give ah inrecto sed intarto (w), inrec- 
turn ff, sed intorto om. Y\ Prof. Nettleship has suggested ah 
anfra^twso et intorto which is attractive. We might however 
read a nan (fl) recto sed intorto, keeping rather more closely 
to the MSS. A MS at Arras (quoted Cat. Gen. des MSB voL IV. 
p. 16) gives Vulpes, uoluo componitur cum pes, et dicitur haec 
utdpes, pis, quia {quasi T) uolpes uel uolupes, est enim uolubUis 
pedibus, et numquam rectis itinerihus sed tortis anfractihus 
currit, utpote ammal fravdvlentum insidiisque decipiens. The 
words numquam rectis sed tortis tell perhaps rather in favour of 
the latter suggestion. 

XLVii. 3. Exporrectum extentum, porrectum est enim tentum 
id est porro tra<^tum. So Mueller with no mention of any 
variety of reading. All the MSS (6>) however give porro iactum, 
for which porro actum should probably be read. 

XLix. 1. Trossuli equites Romani dicti sunt, quasi tcrosuli. 
So Mueller. 

Trossoli FS Trosvli UQ, Trossuli (o), 

equites Romani dicti trossuli dicti sunt torosvli H\ dicti sunt 
torosuli (torosoli P) (w), om. e. M, d, t The reading of H* is 
due to a marginal gloss in F, equites Romani dicti trossuli, and 
has therefore no authority. 

ib. 7. tam glaher quam Socraiis calua. So Mueller, a con- 
jecture which I am pleased to have anticipated in a recent 
number. 

ib. 16. Tonimus positum sonamus cum modo, a tone. Varro, 
Eumenidihus : 

" TUn typana non inani sonitu matris deum 
tonimus^ 

Tibinos, a tibiis, Varro, Eumenidihus : 

"Sonitu matris deum 
tonimus modos tibi nos, tibi nunc semiuiriJ* 

So Mueller. The MSS (7) give T. tympana non {non non V) 
inanis sonitum m, d, t tibi nos a tibiis modos V, E. sonitus m, d, 
tonimus tibi nos, Jkc, 
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I would write the passage as follows : 

" Tibi tympanon inanis sonitus, matris deum 
tonimus tubam tibi nos, tibi nunc semiuiri," 

The tympanon inania sonittis are the hollow sounds of the 
timbrels, cf Cat. 63, 1 caiui terga tauri, Tibi nos a tibiis modos 
I believe to be a marginal gloss, which, being introduced into 
the text as a new lemma, has led to the repetition of the 
beginning of the passage. For tvbam compare Cat. 63, 9 
Typanum tubam Gybelles tua, mater, initia. The change is a 
very slight one, as tubam would easily drop out before so similar 
a word as tibi. It is perhaps worth mentioning that in the 
description of the rites of the Mater Magna both in Catullus 
l. c, and in Lucretius II. 618, Tympana tenta tonant, there is a 
triple alliteration of the letter T. 

Lii. 7. Hwmanitatem non solum, uti nunc consuetudins per- 
svxisum, est, de beniuolentia, dexteritateque et comitate, ueteres 
dicendam putauerunt, quam Orated if>iXavdp<oirLav uocant. 

The MSS give dexteritatem quoque communitatem. 

Editors generally change communitatem to comitatem, but 
there is surely no necessity for doing so. Gommunitas is used 
by Cicero to express the common feeling between man and man, 
and communis in the sense of " affable, courteous " is far from 
unusual. 

LXV. 11. P alone has digladiatur, rightly. Digladietur (7). 

LXVlll. 22. Qavfia fiey, inquit, balba. 

So Mueller. F* has taunumeo, thaunoumeno P, ihaunumiend 
PL, thuunomeno PHV. What the true reading may be seems 
very uncertain. 

LXix. 20. pikposdssem F*. Should we read peposdssem? 
cf. 140, 19, Gell. VI. (vii), 9, &c. 

ib. 22. jmlicis Y\ 

Lxxii. 25. inobs PV, da assdt illae F*, da as%**t*ilUie F*. 
Does sdt illae represent sdtulef cf. Apuleius Met. ii. 19 
scitule subministrare. The passage is most obscure. 

ib, 32. consiorum Y\ fortune IPYUO, furtunas A, furtumae 
C, fortunae FLPD. 
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Mueller reads Acerbat as a new lemma, B,nd fortitudine from 
H\ but this is simply a scribe's error in H. 

LXXiv. 10. xxviiii F', perhaps rightly. 

LXXVlii. 8. In quo nohilius est Philippeum quod dccipimus 
quam quod hihimus ; cum alterum addamus in bulgam, altenmi 
in uesicam ? 

I propose to write the passage with a sign of interrogation. 
The point seems to be this, the philippeum quod bibimu^ is as 
good as that quod accipimus. If the one goes into the vesica 
the other only goes into the bulga. Bvlga (purse) seems also 
to have been used as a slang term for the stomach, something 
like our " bread-basket ". Cf. 187, 17. 

ib. 28. nenies F^ffLPV, F" superscribes u making nemus. 
The scribe of H* misreading has produced nemena, 

Lxxix. 9. exwnt bount (sic) F\ bouunt V. 

Lxxxiii. 21. Varro Sesquulixes: Alteram uiam deformasse 
Garneadem, uirtutis e cupis acris aceti, 

se cupis FH*L, e cupis H'PV, ep cupis P\ 

It seems pretty clear that some words have dropped out 
here, as the cupis acris aceti cannot apply to Cameades. Does 
se or 6 represent the two first letters of Senona ? The passage 
may have run. Alteram uiam deformasse Cameadem, uirtutis 
[Senona respersis]se cupis OAyris axieti, the copyist's eye passing 
from the is se of uirtutis Senona to the is se of respersisse. Cf. 
99, 24, Unam uiam Senona moenisse duce uirtute; hanc esse 
nobilem ; alteram Cameadem desabuUisse bona corporis secutum, 
which gives the other side of the picture. 

Lxxxiv. 26. 

Que (g.) ueat ffraio F". 

Lxxxvx, 18. GasnareSj senes. Varro Sexa^esi : 
"Vix ecfatus erat, cum more mxiiorum ultra casnares 
arripiuntf de ponte in Tiberim deturbantJ* 

So editors generally. Mueller reads Casnares seniculos. The 
ifSS all give Gamaies both in the lemma (©) and the example 
(7). For sense they have sedules FLPV, setdules H", sedduliis 
{ut uid.) V\ se (sic) (B). I cannot believe casnares to be right. 
Surely the natural way of taking the passage is to make 
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camales the subject of arripiunt, the object being the person 
qui uix ecjhtus erat Were the Camales (priests of Dea Cama?) 
some of the many sacerdotes, who as we learn from Dion. 
Halicar. I. 38, took part in the ceremony of the Argei ? Sedvles 
I believe to be simply edules, one of the most inane of the 
many inane glosses, which have crept into the text. 

Lxxxvii. 18. Cognomen est eiusdem nominis. I have 
previously suggested that we should read cognomines eiusdem 
nominis, as the example shews that the plural is required. la 
F, the text has been corrected, apparently to cognomines, and theu 
recorrected to cognomen est. There is a similar error p. 138, 9 
where F'(H^) alone has m^ceries, the other MSS (<») max^ria est. 
Compare too Paulus p. 40. For letium in the example, letium 
(7), laetiwn (S), should we read Uitewm or lutewmi 

Blite&m genus 
cogndtionis mdrborum cogndminis. 

LXXXVII. 28. 

Cuia opera Troginus calix per contra cluebat. 

Troganus F\ Does not this point to an original Troianusf 
So 127, 3 all the MSS (7) give Troge or Trogae for Troiae. 
Troginus would naturally arise from the superscription of t, as 
in 23, 25, a similar error has produced magistas in FH*L, 
maiestas H'PV. 

LXXXVIIL 20. prohitate F' alone, rightly, probitatem (7). 

xc. 15. Congermanescere, coaJescerCy coniungi uel consodari. 
Quadrigarius Annalitim : Fadte exemplo eorum, ut uos cum ittis 
congermanescere sciatur, Varro rerum hvmanarum lib. ill: 
Postea cum his una rempvblicam coniumcti congermanitate tenuere. 

So Quicherat. The MSS give exempla (7), coniuncti ac con- 
germanuti F', c. oc congermanita F*LP, c. ac congerminata H*, 
c* ac congermani V. 

Mueller reads congerminascere and congerminati, but surely 
the MSS reading is preferable in every way. He says con- 
germanescere non magis potest esse uerbum probas latinitatis 
quam congermanus, con/rater, conciuis. Why is congermanescere 
not good Latin ? The word occurs in Apuleius Met ii. 10, 
without any MSS variety, and the fact that it is used by Apuleius 
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is a strong argument that it is a genuine old Latin word. If 
you can say coalescere, concrescerej &c., why not congermanescere? 
In the passage from Varro we should read congermanati with 
codex optimus F®, of which the readings in the other Mss seem 
manifest corruptions. If consodati why not congennatiati ? 

XCL 8. 

Stultust q'Cbi cupita cydpiens cupientir cupit 

So Bibbeck and Quicherat, but is not cupita cupiens weak ? 
Mueller reads 

SMtus est si aiui oupido cupiens cupienter oapit 

The MSS (7) have Stultus est qui cupida, &c. 
I had myself written 

Staitus est [si] q'Ai c^upienda cApiens cupienter cvpit, 
or - sj stultust qui cupienda, 
either of which seems to give a more satisfactory sense. 

xcrv. 4. 

Coxendices, coxas. Lucilius: 
" Cdput [ut] collo s^temptatur, trlUncus (suMinetur a) cox- 
endicibus" 

Cocsendices P only, Cocsendica F*L, cocsendice F^ coxedicas 
C, coxendicds (o)). 

collo F^ only, colo F, colos (©), sustemtatur FS sustentatur F' 
(«'), temptatur VAO, temtatur (®). 

ib. 9. Salentinam P. 

xcvi. 13. spongeam F\ spwngeam (7). 

ib. 27. Acdus Tereo : Suauem linguae sonitum ! dulcitas 
cum spiritu aniinae. 

conspiritum FffL, conspiratum HTV. 

Mueller gives conspirat, bracketing 0. 

I would read conspiratu animae, or animarum^ cf. Gell. I. 
11, 8 mentium animorumque concentu conspiratuque tadto niti- 
bundos. 

ib. 31. tanta F', supporting H\ 

ib. 33. Mueller reads quique dulcedine from H\ an error 
Journal of Philology, vol. xvni. 7 
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or independent emendation on the part of the scribe, F having 
dukitudine. The MSS of Cicero vsuy. 

xcvii. 20. 

^'Patidre quod damty qudndo optata ndn danunt" 
Mueller reads at e re quondam est, being misled by W, 



a 



which has atiere, patiere PH'LPV, ptiere (sic) F\ ptiere P, 
whence the mistake in H. 

Patiare seems probably right. 

xcviii. 16. Demagis, ualde rruigis. 

Mueller reads ualde, bracketing magis, but no change is 
wanting. The explanation simply means that De has a 
strengthening force, cf. 105, 17 Deiurare id est ualde iurare, 
&c., so Paul. 71 Deuitare ualde uitare. 

ib. 24. eram F*, supporting H\ 

xcix. 1. Discedere hiare, &c. disdscere F*, discere A, dis- 
decere M, discedere (o)). In the example F* has discitiisset, 
F*H* discessety discessisset (7). Has there been a confusion with 
a lemma Dishiscere or Dishiascere ? 

cii. 31. \Exsugebo et] exsorheho exhauriam, Plautus Epidico 
(188): 

lam ego m6 conuortam in hirudinem atque eorum ix- 
sugeho sdnguinem, 

Turpilius Leucadia : 

''lam ego istam tihi 
tristitiam exsorheho!' 

So Quicherat. Mueller gives exorhebo, pro exhauriam, and 
exorheho in the passage from Plautus. 

The MSS have exorhebo (7), exsorbero (S), (exsorboero A), pro 
exsorheho am (sic) L*, exor^he*am,Y^yexorbeam{y), exsorheam(S), 
(exsorbeat A*). 

In the Plautus passage L^ gives exurhebo, the other MSS (7) 
exorhebo. The Plautus MSS have exsugebo, Non. 479, 20 exugebo. 
I would write 

Exsugebo et exsorbero, pro exsugam et exsorheho: 
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the similarity of the words naturally leading to confusion. The 
line from Turpilius would run 

lofm ego istam tihi tristitiam exsdrhero. 

The exurheho of L' suggests that the mistake arose from 
eamgeho being written eamrgebo; so 113, 10 exsugere is written 
exsurgere. 

CIV. 16. Santra nwnJUis Bacchiis : 

" Extemplo exdta 
euadit qua genetrixy et omnes uocis expergit sono** 

Mueller reads 

JSxtemplo ixciia euadit quie, 

but surely the order of the words is unnatural. I propose to 
omit qtia regarding it as a dittography of eiui, the three first 
letters of euadit; so euasi, or eiiasit, appears in MSS as quasi, e.g. 
530, 26. 

ib. 32. 

EluuiOy corruptus et morbiferi aeris tractus. 

So Quicherat. Mueller morbifsr. The MSS have morbi/eris 
operis. Surely the right reading must be morbiferi operis. 
0pu8^" Wirkung" is excellently good Latin ; cf. inter aliay Ov, 
Met. I. 468 duo tela diuersorum operum, 

cv. 13. Emancipatuniy svhniximi, deditum. Mueller writes 
svbmissum for subniactmiy unnecessarily, cf. Non. 405, 20 svJmixum, 
suhditum, and Serv. Aen. IV. 216, so Tert. de Pat. 4 has serui- 
tute svhnixus. 

cvi. 5. VarrOy Lege Maenia : 

" QAod fadt, 
pr6 sua parte is qiii se emmchat dut aliquem qui liberos 
p&ducit" 

aM qui Buecheler, cdis quei Mueller, aliquid A, aliquu FL, 
aliqui (a>). 

I would read alioqui, the sense being "any one who se 
eunuchat in particular, or in general (alioqui) liberos perdudt'* 

7—2 
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ib. 20. 

Quaprdpier edulcdre oonuenU uiiam^ 
curdsque acerbas wenibus gubimane. 

So Nonius, Gell. xv. 25 Btntibus. 

I would suggest eminus, cL our English phrase "to steer dear 
of** and the proverb used by Livy XLIV. 22, 14 e terra gu- 
bemare. 

CVUL 7. ebriacus F, so Mueller is right in rejecting the 
ebriatu8 of W. 

ib. 8. BespuUica amUso, exfundato pulcherrimo oppido : res 
pubua PV, res pubmm F, res pub. HL. 

Should we read Mare (or robore) pubis amisso ? 

ib. 15. excisatis F* here, though excissatum in lemma. 

ib. 18. potinae F* only, rightly; nutrio F*, Le. nutric, the 
es of nutrices disappearing before Esculentum ; nutrici (7), a bad 
correction. 

cix. 9. qua ¥*. 

ex. 3. meae accio F, meaeamo (sic) HTY. 

ib. 18 and 19. fulgoriuit F, the fulgorauit of H is an 
idiosyncrasy of the scriba 

ib. 20. lib, Vn {sic) P. 

ib. 21. luprorum V^yfulguritarum {sic) F*. 

CXL 35. FlucttujUim, iactanter et solute. Afranius, Pompa: 
TerU tu in medio n^mo est ; rruignijici uclo, 
fluctiuitim ire ad iUum. Acdpite hoc; tege tu, et siistine. 

Mueller and Ribbeck give fluctatim ; I would go a step 
further and write flutaiim (swimmingly); in line 37 PV* 
have flviuatim. So Varro Eumenides (123 B), Non. 390, 10, 
Buecheler resABJlviante for the Mss flixtuante. 

cxii. 17. Frausus pro fravdaius (id est ad fraudis fructum 
ne uenerit). So Mueller, the MSS have id est qui adf.f. nona. He 
is no doubt right in bracketing id est — uenerit,hut the change to 
ne is not required. Asfraudatus shews, the author of the gloss 
supposes the passage to mean " I'm afraid he'll be done out of 
doing the public," i.e. ad fravdis fructum non uenerit. 

ib. 20. Fax pro faces. So Mueller, to illustrate the rare 
use of the nom. sing. So frons pro frondes 114, 1, nex pro 
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necea 145, 20. The MSS give face, fronde^ nece owing tx) the 
pro immediately preceding. So 184, 11 F* only has Viacus pro 
uiscera {uiscere eo), and 188, 12 F* only uter pro uterus {utero 
(o). This suggestion was made by myself some years ago in the 
Journal. 

cxiv. 12. 

Forlolus em uidSris: in coUie cocas. 

So Mueller. The MSS have esse (7), uideres FHLV*, 
uideris PV'', coleos (7) ; coUos may well stand for coles {cavles) as 
peliceos for pelices, 6, 18, and lemurios for lemuris, 135, 16, but 
Quicherat and Bibbeck seem right in reading 

Forlolus esse uiddre; in coleds caca^ 

which is much closer to the MSS. For coleos cf. Petronius 44, 
31 (b) si coleos haheremus. 

cxvi. 8. Protesilaodamia F' alone, rightly. 

ib. 33. Amullus (i.e. Amulius) P only, Ammullus (sic) 7. 

cxviii. 2. illi aeuetulae F*, iUi euetulae F*. 

ib. 12. 

Pomponiv>s, Praefecto morum: 

Ut siquis est 
amdntis animi gdudet sicui quid honi 
euSnit, cuiv>s amicfus est germd/nitus, 

Mueller reads amantis animi. The MSS (7) amicus amid. 
The right reading is obviously the proverbial expression, amicn^s 
amico, cf. Ter. Phorm. 562 Solus est hxymo amico amicus, Pe- 
tronius 43, 27 (b) fortis fuit, amicus amico, ib. 44, 17 sed Tectums, 
sed certus, am/icus amico, &c. 

si cui quid F* only, sicut quid (S), sicut qui (7). 

cxix. 3. signosie V, et et deam F*. 

ib. 11. Duritia est enim ea quod, 

Mueller reads causa for ea. Varro R. R. i. 55, 1 has durities 
enim eorum, and duritia est here is only a corruption of durities ; 
cf maceria est for maceries 138, 9 ; ea too is probably for eor: 
(i.e, eorum). 

ib. 15. dentibus F* only, gentihus (7). 
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ib. 21. 

Etiam hie me dptimvs ^omniv^ prendtj 
ut prdmitur glis. 

ut premitur P only, opprimitur (7). 
Mueller etiam hie me opimus somnus dppremit 
ut glis, 

unneces&arily, as no change is required. 

ib. 24. Qenivs generis, Laherius Imagitie : 
Genitis, generis nostri patens. 

Genus L\ in the lemma. Mueller reads Oenvs, generis, and 
Genus (generis) nostri parens, 

apparently taking genus to be another form of the genitive of 
genus. I had myself written genus, regarding it as an old form 
o{ genitor, like eerus manus for creator bonus. 
The passage will then run : 

Genus, generis parens, Laherius in Im^agine : 
Genus generis nostri. 

It may be noticed that Gellius xvi. 7, 10 quotes Laberius 
as using guhemius {guhermis ?) for guhernator. 

ib. 27. 

Hahentia. Claudius lib. vii: Animos eorum hahentia in- 
flaroA, Ah eo quod est habere. 

So the Mss (q)). Mueller reads Hauentia and hauere, but 
surely habentia would be much more likely infiare anvnios than 
hauentia, Cf. Verg. G. 11. 499 inuidit habenbi, and the common 
am,or hahendi. 

cxxi. 3. 

Quod tua [tu] kbudes culpes non profids hilum, 

Mueller writes Quo tua tu laudes culpes t but the mss 
reading is surely preferable. There is an exactly similar con- 
struction, Ter. Ad. 162, Tu quod te posterius purges... huius non 
fadam. 

ib. 26. Epicurum notasse Mueller, non nosse (7), non esse 
(S). The MSS of Cicero (De Fin. ii. § 8) give nosse which is no 
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doubt right, as nouit and ignorat uoluptatem occur immediately 
above. la Nonius nosae became ryesae, non {n) esse, non nosse. 

CXXIL 7. For flaffris H*V, FH^LP give fragilis, for which 
Mueller suggests fragvlia, but fragilis is simply fraglis, the 
transposition being very common, so 488, 17 H*V have /ra^Zare 
foiflagrare. 

cxxiii. 21. profecto V only, profectu FHL, pro factu R 

ib. 23. redit V^ only, rediit (7). 

cxxiv. 20. Insolum, insolutwm FTO*, i, msolitvdine C*, 
i. insolitum (a)), the real reading is most doubtfiiL 

cxxv. 1. differet F rightly, differret (7). 

cxxvi. 3. qui sit CDMO. 

ib. 15. ieienteat F*, probably rightly, ientant A, entent P, 
ientent ((»). 

ib. 23. 

Quod ego inavdiui accipite et quid sitfdcto opus decSmite. 

So the MSS. Mueller reads qui^ why it is difficult to see ; 
cf. Ter. And. 490, quid opus facto esset, so Phorm. 762, 
&c., &c. 

ib. 27. iU te di omnes infdicent <yAm male monita memoria, 
monita (7), molita (S). 

Mueller merita, but surely monita is unice tierum. Cf. Verg. 
Aen. VII. 41, Tu uat&nvy tu, diwa mone; so Cicero, Non. 32, 17, 
connects monumentum with moneo and memoria, 

CXXVIL 10. 

mdrefit moHri [semperl sudm qwisque uxorem 'At udit. 
Surely 

vndrefit moriri suam quisque "Axorem [uir] "^ uelit 
cannot help being right. 

ib. 11. ita irascere quod nunc irasd didtur. 

So Mueller with Quicherat The MSS (7) give quid nunc 
irascitur? The MSS reading may be defended, as quid nunc 
ira^citur ? may be intended to illustrate the impersonal passive 
use, cf. M. Caes. ap. Fronto 5, 23. 

. ib. 28. Insdnum imlde uterque deamat 

So the MSS (7). Mueller and Quicherat bracket ualde, but 
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Plautus regularly uses inaanuw, to qualify another adverb or 
adjective. Cf. Mil. 24. Bacch. 761. Most. 761, 908. 

cxxviii. 23. ludicatum atque indictv/m. 

I am inclined to read Ittdicatum ad ivdiciwm, with the mar- 
ginal glosses in HPV. Indicium would be corrupted as often 
to indictum and ad altered to atqite to construe. Otherwise 
we might read with the gloss in Placidus 59, 12 

ludicatum damnatum atque iudicio addictum, 

cxxix. 11. Infestum aXiud, aXiud sit infestumi. 
So the MSS (o)). Perhaps the simplest correction is Infestu/m, 
cui aliud sit infestum, Cf. Gell. IX. 12, 4 

Q^is dixerit infestum esse, cui alter infestus est. 

cxxx. 1. seruulum eius praemio libertatis indu^ctum, ma^no 
cum tumuUu conuentum in populum produwit armatum : 

tumultu H*V, tumulto F'H*, tumaltom P, popuio F^L", pulo 
(nifallor) L\ 

Mueller reads conueniuntium for conuentum. I would rather 
bracket the word as a gloss on populum. Does the popuh of 
F*L* represent an original pipulo t cf. 152, 3 Pipulo pro conuido, 
and Varro LL. vii. 103. In that case tumultu may be a gloss 
on pipulo, or it may have arisen through the tumulto of F*, 
from a combination of the corrupt pulo with a dittography of 
cum. On the other hand pnlo and populo may have arisen 
from a corruption of tumultu to ultu, tum disappearing after the 
preceding cum. 

ib. 9. iusso F", iussu F'BPV, tussu F*L, tiussu P. 

CXXXT. 17. ambro**cia F\ 

ib. 28. 

Ldtiolente : fldcci fiet : cidorum cvltdr. 

cvlar cultor (7). Mueller and Ribbeck culei (culi). Quiche- 
rat seems right in reading the plural, but his rhythm is very 
awkward. I would suggest rather, 

cMtor culorum, [aiirfio]. 

cultor has been corrupted to cular, culorum (culor :) to cultor. 

cxxxiii. 8. prospice V\ 
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ib. 10. 'ineretriccLe e nostro FHL*, meretricae n, L*, meretrice 
e n. PV, meretrice n. (8), metrice A. 
The simplest correction seems to be 

crnn meretrCde 
ndstro omatu p4r uicts lupdntur. 

cxxxiv. 35. Gomicvlaria : 

[/am] m{hi Lavema in JVi/rtis celehrassU mamba. 

So Mueller. I would write Ita mih% &c. C£ Plaut Aul. 445, &c. 

ib. 37. XVIII F. 

cxxxv. 9. nihillubi (i.e. nihili ubi) F. 

ib. 20. sigilla in mento inprissa Amoris digitulo 
uestigio demdnstrant moUitiidinem. 

So Mueller and Quicherat. The MSS (7) aulla and demonstrat 
Sulla is clearly a corruption of some word meaning " dimple ", 
and a hypocoristic diminutive is suggested to match " digitulo *\ 
Should we read striilla, diminutive of stria i Ovid A. A. IIL 283 
uses lacunae of dimples, and stria is a synonym of h/cuna. 
cxxxvii. 3. Acdus F\ i.e. Axius. So Mueller, e conj, 

ib. 12. Metariy par are, Verg, Oeorg, lib, II. (274) 

Si pinguis agros metabere campi 
densa sere. 

Mueller writes partire for parare, but Servius I c, glosses 
metabere by diges, and castra metati occurs in the next ex- 
ample, where partire is inapplicable. H* has densa sere id. from 
F densa sere i. d. (i.e. in denso), 

cxxxviii. 2. Qiuisi par in oppido festinatio : 

Quasi (7), Quas (S). Mueller reads euasit, which had also 
occurred to me ; cf. 630, 26, but no change is really necessary. 
Quasi par is quite good Latin. The passage means, "There 
was pretty much the same confusion in the town." 

ib. 18. lib, XXVII ludlius A. 

ib. 28. Mertarey mergere, F rightly, supporting H\ 

ib. 29. Fortdssean sint quos hie non mertarit metus. 

So Quicherat. Mueller reads 

Fortdssean sit quod hie nos mertaret nietus. 
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The MSS have sit (7), quod FH^L, quos HTV, non (7), mertet 

(7). 

I would retain quos, as being supported by the better autho- 
rity, and read sint for sit The line will then run 

Fortdssean sint quos Mce non mertdt metuSy 
or 

- ^ - vy fdrtassean sint qiios hie non mert6t metus. 

CXL. 2. Meander est..,adsimili opere labyrintki tortum 
(Mueller), a simili opere labyrinthorum ortum (Quicherat). 

The MSS have adsimili opere (©), labyrinthorum F® (S), 
libarinthortum L*, labyrinthorum hortum F*H'L*, l. ortwm PV, 
I. hostium F*. We should no doubt read adsimili opere laby- 
Hnthorum; hortum, ortum, hostium being only dittographies of 
horum. 

ib. 3. Trepiexovrapcav mihi fades meandrata et mncu- 
lata (Quicherat), irepiexoPTa j(^a>pia (Mueller). The MSS 
give 7r€pi,€)(^ovTapiov F, irepiexovrapiav (7). Is the true 
reading irepiexovT-dpta, " my little surroundings" ? 

ib. 13. eadem P, rightly. 

CXLili. 14. neniinis positum U, neminis itum (o)). 

ib. 25. postquam uidit me ui deiectum domo. 

So Mueller and Quicherat, me indeiectum (7). Should we 
read me ire derectum {directum, dierectum), " that I was going 
from his house to the deuce " ? 

CXLIV. 3. si ueris F\ dienalis F*. 

ib. 8. nigret, nigra fit 

■nigreafit L\ nigra fit H'V, w. facit (a)). Should we read 
nigrefit i 

ib. 14. fontem F*H, rightly. 

ib. 19. aliqua re perpellitur. So Quicherat with the MSS. 
Mueller reads praepeditur, Repellitur is nearer the MSS than 
praepeditur, as re and pe are constantly confused, so 148, 5, 
rependerit F*L, reppenderit V*, pependerit F'HV, 

CXLVI. 12. Plocio F\ 

ib. 31. Offendo, offensio, 

offenso, Mueller e conj., and this is actually the reading of M 
and O. But is it likely that offendo would come under the head 
of honeste seu noue dicta, and be glossed by offenso ?■ 
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CXLViii. ] . in gloria F\ 

ib. 21. paenulae MO, penidae CD, pendidae (cd). 

ib. 22. sorum ¥\ perhaps supporting Mueller's conjecture 
sonam ; sorum=sonum = sonam. sonarwm =^ sonam corrected to 
sorum, 

CXLIX. 14, lib TIL P, confirming W. 

ib. 15. auri !PH rightly, auro LV, t^arro F*. 

heronamale F*, heronamole F*H'LV, heron mole F". The 
stroke through the a of F' looks like i, whence H* hieronimole. 
Something has clearly dropped out, but what it is very difiScult 
to say. 

ib. 23. Qiiii miseru/m F\ quii me miserum F*. 

CL. 28. Praemiatores nocturni, praedones, Naemvs. . .Nam 
in scenam uos noctumos coepit praemiatores tollere. 

Mueller praedatores, hnt praemiatores nocturni means people 
who praerniantur (take toll) by night ; cf. Suet. Titus 7, pra^- 
miari solitum, " he was in the habit of taking toll." Perhaps 
y^s should be omitted ? F^ has noctur, and uos may be due to 
a nos superscribed. 

ib. 30. Popuiatia, vt nugalia uel puet^Uia. 

Et dum puerilia 
agim'&s per ludum, . 

ud puerilia om. U. Et dum ff (in F it may be e or et), 
edum (to). 

Populada in lemma and example Quicherat, popularia 
Mueller. I am inclined to read 

Puerilia ut nugalia, retaining the MSS (©) puerilia in the 
example. Populatia will be a dittography of populatim imme- 
diately above, and uel puerilia, which L^ omits, a marginal 
correction of the corrupt populatia {al. pueHlior). The maiginal 
glosses have populati uastantes (Y), witantes (H), which looks as 
if a lemma had fallen out. 

ib. 35. tonstrix F*, tontrix F®, impuliArix {impvlstrix) F^ 
impultrix F*, plautrix (7). I am still inclined to believe that 
the s should be omitted throughout, on the evidence of the 
best Msa 

CLi. 3. cHfis FS glijis ¥^. Gliris (Mueller) cannot possibly 
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be right, as the word must from the context represent some 
portion of a pig, 

ib. 19. quae excurstmi L, qua e. H*VACD, que e. FH\ qui e, 
MO. qui (abl.) seems probable, as it accounts best for the other 
readings. 

et exortamenta LACM, et exhor. F^VDO, exortamenta F* 
(om, et). 

CLii. 13. nullum F\ perhaps rightly, as Varro is fond of 
double negatives. 

ib. 17. proinde FHLV. 

ib. 22. putidam F', probably rightly. 

CLiii. 12. xxviiii FH*L. 

ib. 23. iam pridem egressa aut perbiteres. 

I would write idm pridem egressa [^sses] aut perbiteres. 

A husband to his wife " I only wish you'd taken yourself off 
long ago, or come to a bad end", cf. Ter. Phorm. oSG.... egrediar 
domo. 

ib. 26. lactantem (ut uid.) F, laetantem HV, letantem L. 
I would write lactanti or lactantei (followed by m), as less 
otiose than lactentem. 

CLiv. 5. Puellascere effeminari uel reuirescere (Quicherat), 
ut \jpuerascere'\ reuirescere (Mueller), uel euirescere F^H*, 
u. reuirdescere F^L", u. reuiridiscere A, u. reuirdiscere (a)). Vd 
euirescere is surely right ; euirescere is the neuter of euiro, and 
the passage from Varro is meant to illustrate not the physical 
healthiness, but the moral unhealthiness of Baiae. Veteres 
puerascunt Mueller for puella^cunt, a conjecture which I am 
pleased to have anticipated in a recent number, 

ib. 18. minta {ut uid.) medica F*. 

CLV. 5. istuc F'BP, tunc (7). 

ib. 25. Prospica et despica, intenta et contempta (Quicherat). 
et contenta (Mueller), intenta et contempla (o)), contemplare O. 
I would read 

Prospica et respica, intente contemplata, cf. 442, 
31, neque post respiciens neque ante prospiciens. 
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OLVIII. 14. 

ndc minima ei prdsperatur pdx quod 

Cassandrdm [deas] 
signo deripuit 

So Mueller, minimo et the MSS {7). Is minimo a corruption 
of mineriiae(minerue) ? For pax Mineruae cf. Eaoratpacem diuom. 
Compare too PaUasne exurere cla^sem, and sdt triste Minervae 
sidus. 
The passage will run 

Nee Mineruae ei prdsperatur pdx quod Cassandrdm [suo] 
signo deripuit 

suo referring to the logical, not to the grammatical subject. 

CLX. 21. triste^^ F. 

ib. 24, perfectum [e^] ahsolubum (Quicherat), 2)^ec^wm [prope 
e(] ahsolutum Q&wqWqt), perfectum solwra tum F^L, p. solutum (©). 
Read perfectum solum \et ahsolu\tum, the copyist's eye passing 
from solum to solu. 

CLXI. 4. Funere familiari commute (Quicherat), conmotei 
(Mueller), conm^to F*L\ commoto F'ffUV, commoti H\ because 
in F an accidental stroke is made through the 0, looking some- 
thing like i, Conm^to is clearly right, cf. Schol. on Stat. Theb. 
ni. 450, Tnoueri sacra dicuntur cum coeperint incohare, and Serv. 
Aen. IV. 301, on commotis sacris. 

ib. 8. Pertidere ut distidere (Mueller). Pertisum vi dedsum 
(Quicherat). Perddere uel deddere, F'H^H', percaedere uel 
decedere F*, percedere uel decedere ffLV", p, uel dere V\ 

I feel little doubt that we should read 

[Pertidere valde taedere ut] perddere ualde caedere, 

ib. 15. putre F*, so Mueller, e conj. 

CLXii. 3. ex sum/mo permitti F*L*, ex sv/m/mo permitterent 
P, whence se mitterent H^ 

ib. 14. lib. XI F^L'V, lib. I FH, lib. V. 
ib. 15. anim/aduertere F. 
ib. 17. indter ooultvqueY^. 
CLXiii. 25. sa^e om. F'. 
CLXiv. 2. uel lecte V\ rightly. 
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CLXV. 11. ruraus PL*, rissua P, riacua ffV, risus {ni 
faUor) L\ 

I would write the Hue 

riiaus proaua riciprocat fluctHa^ fertmu 

Mueller /era, but does not the line refer . to the waves 
washing to and fro the body of the dead monster ? 

ib. 13. ut Roma uitet gladiatorHnuL 

I would read inuitet, that Rome may entertain him with her 
gladiatorial shows. 

ib. 26. fiigitaa F* rightly, peraonia ¥\ 

CLXVi. 13. H* has apOpdicua, V apOpUUtia, 6 pi, in H* and 
pOpi in V being written in Greek characters, but p is just like 
p, like or e, 

ib. 18. iuvu nunc F\ 

CLXVII. 11. ananeute (o>), probably for avaveovrat a gloss 
on recentatur. So Gell. xv. 25 qvx>d graeci dicunt avaveovrtu. 

ib. 13. 

lam iam albicaadt [PhoebtMi] et receniatur 
commune lumen hominihua. 

The MSS of Gellius add et uoluptatia. 
Is not the simplest reading 

lam iam dUyicaadt Phdebus, et recSntatur 
commijme lumen hdminibua uoliiptati. 

CLXViii. 5. aaepe enim unua puer petulana atque inpurus 
inquinat gregeni puerorum. 

Inquinat Quicherat and Mueller, inquit H"V, inquid FH^L. 
Is not infidt a more suitable word and quite as near the MSB ? 
So 71, 17 I would write confidt rather than concoquit; con- 
quit MSS (7). 

ib. 11. iatilo F*, noleui acapoa F', n, iacapoa F\ 

ib. 22. Suspidoaua qui MO, suapitioaua qui C. 

CLXix. 5. Verg. 0, iiii (385) : Idem. Buc, So Mueller, as 
I had long since suggested. 

ib. 10. aahulumt iacere a pariete ant e ayystia. Pariete seems 
to give no sense. Is it a corruption otparadromide? cf. Vitruuius 
V. 11. 4. 
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ib. 22. excrehrent F^ excabrent F*. 

CLXX. 6. lam igo Uli subiems sAhlahraho isui iUud sinciput 
So Quicherat with. M8S, Mueller uescus illud, Buecheler bene 
»uiUum, SuiUum should be right, but for hens I would substi- 
tute cib 08, and write 

lam igo iUi s-ubiens sijMahrabo ob ds suillum sinciput, 

ob would naturally disaiq)ear after the abo of sublairaho. 

ib. 10. regnum nostrmn !P, (om. que). 

ib. 17. Qaod uolumen unum nos lectitauimus, et pastea 
tTVuentrnvs septemfariam diuisfmn, 

wmvm is awkward here and nos seems otiose. Should we 
read unose lectUauimus to contrast with septemfaria/nh ? 

CLXXL 17. duces F\ 

ib. 19. nesdebam F\ 

ib. 25. volitantis F. So the uoluntatis of H is only a 
scribe's error, c£ 459, 32, where C has uoluntates for uolantes. 

CLXXiL 3. for somnumas imagines adfatur, cf. Acheronta 
adfatur, Verg. Aen. vii. 91. 

ib. 9. termeidririortmk F*, ame extemorwm F*. 

ib. 11. XXVIII F*. 

ib. 13. satiatte F\ stxtias te F*, satiasti F', tenet ««* F^ 
tenet faMa F*. 

ib. 24. Eca^stor mrdtum somnicuhsum. So MSS both of 
Gellius and Nonius. Editors change to mustwra, but multum 
will stand perfectly well = " Sleepy with a vengeance." 

CLXXiii. 20. sodalis c. F'H^L^ sodales c. H'V, sodalis socii 
c. F^ sodales socii c. 1?, sodales sods c. ACDO, sodales sociis c. M. 

ib. 21. sodales FL. Is it intended to illustrate the use of 
sodales {nom. sing.) for sodalis f 

CLXXiiii. 23. Ndmque ut dicam td metu 

aut sSgnitate add'&ctum dubitare haild meum est 

So I would write the passage. Nam F\ segnitate addvJntare 
F*H*L, s. aut dubitare H*V. 

ib. 36. speratwm F\ We should probably write sperdtum 
non odi tuom, as Mueller suggests, odi F, not odit 
CLXXV. 6. umescunt F'. 
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ib. 22. propterea H* and bo Mueller, preterea ¥11^, prae- 
te7*ea L, V. The reading of H^ has no authority, and is probably 
due to the fact that the word in F looks like proterea. The 
correction in H may be by the original hand. 

ib. 27. et quo F*, ego ¥\ 

ib. 31. axiiiiF^. 

CLXXVI. 9. Coelius Annali lib. L Primum \in\ mah publico 
gratias singulatim nomina. It looks very much as if something 
had dropped out here. I suggest Primum in malo publico 
gratias [singulatim egerunt\ supposing the reference to be to 
the public thanks voted to Varro after Cannae, "because he 
had not despaired of the commonwealth." Singulatim nomina 
will be the end of an iambic or trochaic line, from some tragic 
or comic poet. 

ib. 15. 

8ed, Petrulle, nd meum taxis librum, 
ni ti repungat Sxodos scendtilis. 

Don t meddle with my book, for fear some postscript, after 
the manner of a stage finale, should proceed to make reprisals. 
In other words, " If you attack me," irritabis crabrones. 

The MSS (7) give si (s* F^) te pepigat haec modo scenatilis. 
Mueller reads si te pepugerit hie modus scenatilis ;^ but is it not 
very weak to say, Don't meddle with my book if it has attacked 
you ? Exodos would become haecsodo as often, and then haec 
modo. 

CLXXVii. 9. infamia F' alone. 

ib. 25. Etsi hoc uilius dictu. The MSS give oc illius L*, hoc 
illius (7), the MSS of Cicero hwmilius of which hoc illius here 
seems to be a corruption, through homilius a not uncommon 
form in MSS. 

CLXXix. 23. cessat F, so cessas H* has no authority. 

CLXXX. 7. tipala CMX\ 

ib. 27. lingua (7), lingula Quicherat and Mueller, but 
lingua will stand, cf. Schol. on Pers. Sat I. 6. 

CLXXXi. 6. Tricinum,.,quaM intricatum (Mueller). The 
MSS (o)) give,..qtui8i impeditum, and no change is wanted. Cf. 
Tricae viii. 10. 
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ib. 30. ordine F', confirming H\ 

d. 
CLXXXii. 28. uulgare decoepit H\ uulgare coepit {sic) F, 

the d, standing for dolorem. Of. 137. 15. 

CLXXXiv. 11. pro uiscera F\ so Mueller e conj. 

ib. 13. Mueller brackets from Verg. G. down to tractu 
utsceris, unnecessarily, as the note of Servius on G. I. 139, 
quidam male dicunt pro uisceratione positum, shews that the 
passage was taken in this way. Servius quotes the same passage 
from Lucretius. 

ib. 29. deformatus V\ 

CLXXXVi. 1. erusF^H, 

ib. 10. Vinnulum sensilocum id est inlecebrum. 

Mueller supposes a lacuna and reads 

Vinntdum  * * 

Vinnulum sensi locum, 
id est inlecebram ; but could uinnulus be used of a place ? Of. 
Fest. 377, uinnulus didtur molliter se gerens. 
Does sensi locum stand for sensiculum ? 
The passage may have run 

Vinnulum 

Vinnulum sensiculum, 
id est inlecebrosum, 

CLXXXVii. 4. inbecillis F, confirming H\ 
ib. 16. [uir] uiraciam uxorem (Mueller). 
uiradus F'HV, uiracdum F^L*, uiracdus L\ 
I would read uir uiraciu^s, comparing homo masculus in a 
similar context, 248, 17. 

CLXXXViii. 12. pro uterus F', Mueller e conj, 
CLXXXViiii. 20. undelatis F\ undulatis F*, eundulatis F'. 
CXC. 31. Should this be written as a trochaic septenarius ? 

Hdc est mxignum cinsorem esse ac non studere aerdrios 
milltos facere, 

simply altering the position of multos and aerarios. 
CXCI. 28. Acher*ns (i.e. Acheruns) F\ 

Journal of Philology, vol. xym. 8 
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CXCII. 1. 

Sed quasi amnis cita rapit se, tdmen in fleams flicUtur^ 

as I would write. 

ds rapit sed (7), in fl^xu (7), 

cita ruit sed tamen in fluxu, Mueller. 

Surely rapit is at once much more forcible than ruit (cf. 
rapidus amnis), and nearer to the MSS. The ta of cita disap- 
peared before the ra of rapit, and ci was corrected to cis. Fleams 
is a common term for the windings of a river, cf. Verg. G. ill. 
14, Aen. viii. 95, &c. and for in fleams Jlectitur, cf. flectitur in 
gyrum, Ov. Met. 11. 718. 

ib. 13. Aranae F*, so Mueller e conj, 

ib. 31. I would write 

li qvAque incedunt dmnes ariuis dptenmt 

libro II (7), quaqime FH*, incaedunt F*. 

The pronoun ii has been taken for the numeral, and libro 
introduced, as 117, 8, ii has produced lHyro ii L^ (S), idem 
libro II (7). 

quaqvs = quamimque, as quisque = quicumque, 

cxciv. 4. [gejiere] masculino, Mueller. Genere is no doubt 
due to a correction otnominis in line 6 to generis. 
ib. 10. infoebis F*, confirming H*. 

cxcv. 14. nondum enim inuenti erant cidtelli 
empaesti e Bithynia. 

inuecti erant, Mueller with Buecheler. 

inuenerant F*, inuenti erant (7). inv£nti erant is no doubt a 
correction of inuenerant, which can be nothing but in usu erant, 

ib. 23. " Capitibus nutantis pinos rectosque cupressos" 

Capitibus (7) with the MSS. of Gellius xiil. 21, 13. nutan^ 
tibus (7), nutantes (Gell.). Is not capitibus simply a gloss on the 
true reading uertice, the place of which it has usurped ? Cf. 
Verg. Aen. IX. 629, concusso uertice nutat {omus), ix. 682, sublimi 
uertice nutant (quercus). 

ib. 28. Gallia F* with H, adcurati F, po*litos F. 

cxcvi. 12. scribsisse F*, scripsisse P, scribiturum V, scrips 
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turum *  * * edi F*, which looks as if some word (iam ?) had 
fallen out after scripturum. Perhaps 

DUerat enim [si'] scripse et post ndn scripturum : idm redi 
in consortidnem. 

ib. 24. inmar = macer P, in raarte (7). 

ib. 30. labdty labuntur sdxa, caementai cadunt: 

I, lahdbuntur (7). 

Labant (Quicherat), Labei (Mueller), but hhat is surely pre- 
ferable. Labat gives the general picture, the rest of the line 
the special details. The tower (or wall?) totters, the stones give 
way, the rubble falls. 

cxcvii. 6. his est (his S) F*, hi sunt Fl 

cxcviil. 35. quale qui F', confirming H\ 

cxcix. 25. Read ccdcem ad candidum for the sake of the 
rhythm. 

F has sUnty suhit H* is an arbitrary correction. 

ib. 28. Turn uisi** (uisus ?) ¥\ Turn ut si F». 

ib. 30. sic inuitata a natura anima corporeum corticem 
facile relinquit. 

So Quicherat and Mueller, inuitatam (7), maturam FS 
matura (7). 

Is not matura right ? Translate, "At this call the soul, now 
ripe for immortality, lightly shuffles off this mortal coil." 

CC. 11. sardis ueniense F*, confirming H^ sardi ueni F\ 
I have previously conjectured Sardiniense, 

ib. 19. caidiissime F. 

ib. 20. plenati iasohrum F*, plena iasolorum F^ 

cci. 10. a^due F'H' rightly, assidv^^eparius F\ 

ib. 16. Lysippi luppiter isto 

transibit quadraginta culnta altu^ Tarento. 

So I would write the passage, ista (7), transiuit (7), altu F^ 
alius (7). 

The sense seems to be, the colossal Jupiter of Lysippus will 
abandon Tarentum, and transfer itself to this edifice of yours. 

ecu. 5. sollidtudvne ac molestia ducundi. iucunde (Qui- 

8—2 
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cherat), discundi (Mueller). May not ducundi stand, the phrase 
meaning " any tedious and troublesome training *' ? 

ib. 10. 'salices PH\ 

CCiii. 17. dominatum F*, H\ L* (ut uid.). 

CCIV. 11. errantia F', supporting H\ which may be right. 

ib. 23. spira ¥\ 

CCV. 4. petilis F", supporting H\ 

ib. 12. cura F\ 

ib. 31. Dubii fauentem per /return introctirrimus. Qui- 
cherat suggests /wren^^m, perhaps better /ert/ew^em. 

ccvi. 19. Portitore F\ 

ib. 28. eis atque F'. 

ccvii. 31. pisi adiace matico F\ mattico F". 

ib. 35. nocte ¥\ 

ccviii. 3. Libui qui (Mueller), libit qui L*, libyi qui F*H* 
L", libri qui V, libyi om. F'H*. Libui should surely be a ditto- 
graphy of lib. II and omitted. I would also omit ut lignatum 
as a marginal gloss, cf. 87, 3. 

ib. 28. Quintum F\ so Mueller e conj. 

ib. The MSS give murena ulla horrea, mwnera H, orrea V. 
Quicherat and Mueller both read nee ullae horreaey which seems 
very weak. The passage clearly gives a list of public buildings 
of various kinds, which have fallen into ruins. We should 
surely read Qu^arum iacent muri, naualia, horreae. For the 
juxtaposition of muri, naualia cf. Cic. de OflF. ii. § 60, muri^ 
naualia, partus, 

ccix. 2. 

Intubus praeterea pedibibs praetensus equinis. 

Mueller reads prctetonsuSj but surely the MSS are right in 
giving praetensus. The pedes are the long trailing roots of the 
iutubus. Cf. Serv. G. i. 120 radices multas et tenues « « «, 
radices intiborum ha^ atque illa/i decurrant. Equinis is pro- 
bably corrupt, though it is also read by Charisius 77, ^ho gives 
perserpsit for praetensus. 

ib. 4. Pulmentaria et intubus, aut aliqua id genus herba, 
aliqua et (7), herbal F'. Bead surely 

aliquot id genus herbae. 
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ib. 18. uero V\ 

ib. 26. Protesildodamia, Ineunt, mrwAnt, cdchinnos, idea, 
dicteria missitantis. 

So Quicherat as a trochaic octonarius. Mueller 

171 eum inruunt cacinnos, 
ioca, dicta, missitantis. 

The MSS give protesila*o dam ini*unt F^, protiieosUaodam 
ineunt PyprotesHaodam iniunt ffLV. 

cachinnos F'H\ cacinnos F^H*LV. 

dicta riisitantis LV, dictari sitantis PH, dictaria sitantis F\ 

The reading is doubtful, but on the whole I am inclined to 
write the line as a Sotadean, omitting ineimt {iniunt ini*unt) 
as a dittography of inruunt The verse will then run 

Inruunt cacinnos ioca dicta iactitdntis. 

lactitantis is nearer the MSS than missitantis. Compare for 
this use Liv. 7, 2, 11. 

OCX. 21. Labium F*. 

ccxi. 11. num,c F\ 

ccxii. 11. uentrifinem locum. This surely makes no sense. 
I would read uentri faciendo, the do has disappeared before the 
following lo, d^nAJacien then been corrected to finem, 

ib. 16. Laum, the reading of H*, is rather an interesting 
instance of a MS coiTuption. F* has ladnium for laniciumi, F' 
has inserted marks of transposition after the la and before the 
um; the scribe of H taking these for marks of omission has 
produced laum, 

ib. 19. 

Nihilne refert m^dUem e lanitia Attica, 
an p^core ex hirto d'Arum uestit'6/m geras i 

Nihil refert (7), pecore ex hircorum u. (7). 

uestigium V, uestium FHL. 

hirto crassum Marquardt, but hirto durum is nearer the MSS 
and makes a better contrast to mollem. 

ib. 30. VIII H'V, VI Fff L. 

ccxiii. 2. For nostrum Mueller suggests notum or nostram. 
Why ? Senex noster is a most common Terentian expression. 
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ib. 13. a/cri crepitantes F*H*, acri crepantes (7). P has 
simply dotted under it Should we read acricrepos on the 
analogy of perterricrepos ? 

ib. 15. /remit F\fremita (7), thesiantem FHLV, tesiantem 
V\ It is possible to retain the MSS reading 

ThyasanUm f remit 
cdnddi mdiim. 

ib. 25. arm^ margarita candicantia. 

So Mueller, MSS margariti (7), '^ut de neutro genere con- 
staret" but surely any one would take margarita for abl. fem. 
CCXIV. 21. pusUini qui F*, pudlli nigri qui F", pusillini 

qui (7). 
ccxvi. 9. 

neque ostrea ilia m^na capta 
quiuit palatum suscitare, 

Capta is clearly repeated from the previous line. What the 
passage seems to require is some word qualifying palatum, per- 
haps lassatum, 

ib. 25. XXII. F'H\ xxvii. F*L, xxiii. H*V ; xxii. is pro- 
bably right. II. became v. as often, and xxvii. arose from 
correction. 

ccxvii. 13. nil. F*. 

ib. 25. Retrimenta cibi, Mueller detrim^eirUa, why it is difficult 
to see. Retrimenta, which is used of the refuse from metal, &c., 
seems just the word required here. 

ccxviii. 9. unam F*V\ 

ccxx. 20. 

Vulcani tosta uapore 
cum uirgis prosecta ferunt. 

Should we read cum ueribus {avrolaiv o^eKolaC) ? 

ccxxi. 4. cantent F. 

ib. 18. facta F", facto (7). 

rictus rideat, neutri F' (and so no doubt ff ). 

r. Rideat n, L\ rictus fit n, F\ 

r. Ricta n. ffV, r. Rideat ricta n, L*. The fit of F* looks as 
if Quicherat were right in reading sit Rideat may well be a 
corruption of ricta, hut fit can hardly be due to corruption. 
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ib. 33. plenum TPWW. 

ccxxii. 14. eiecerent V\ eicerent (7). eicerent need not be 
changed, though it is possible that the eiecerent of Y^ points to 
an original eiecere, followed by ne. 

ccxxiii. 33. 

Tergus igitur sagus pinguis opertat, 

agitur V*, igitur (7). Is agitur the original reading of which 
igitur is a correction ? Agitur might well be a dittography of 
sagus, 

ccxxiv. 38. 

8{ ualehit pliis in huccam hitet siticinis scema. 

So I would write the line. The MSS give uMet and sididn. 
The sense I take to be " If he gets well, he'll run to cheek like 
a horn-blower." Cf. notaeque per oppida huccae, 

cjcxxv. 2. PA-gite 

ihyrsigerae Bacchde, Bdcchico cum schtcUe. 

The MSS give modo Bacchico. I would omit modo as a mar- 
ginal gloss on the scemu in the previous line. 

ccxxviii. 7, torqueos aureos F\ 

ib. 23. ut uideret totum. So the MSS. I would suggest ut 
ordiret togam, Ordio or ordior is the technical word for setting 
up a piece of weaving, and togam is often corrupted to tocam, 
totam, &c., e.g. 448, 24 tote is found in all the MSS for togne, 

ib. 25. F" like H* has infectori or inpectori, the scribe of 
F* clearly hesitating between the two letters, and H^ has copied 
exactly. 

ib. 28. Trihulaque F' only. 

ccxxxi. 19. stipidius F. 

e 

ib. 27. aetra F^L (aetra = atra), i.e. aera corrupted to atra 
and corrected, aetera F", aethera F'. 

ccxxxii. 4. qui uidet aliud curi^uantem F, qui uidet aliud 
aiium curantem, or perhaps more probably the frequentative 
curitantem, should be right. 

J. H. ONIONS. 



NOTE ON HOMERIC SCANSION. 



It has been observed that a molossus in Homer is rare 
before the bucolic diaeresis (Monro Horn, Gh^am. § 368). A 
more exact investigation shews that in the Odyssey this variety 
of rhythm is almost entirely forbidden. In La Roche's text 
there are only ten examples of it. Of these no less than seven 
are only apparent exceptions, for in six the genitive ought to 
be resolved, and we should read Snj^aloo Teipealao {k. 492, 
565, \. 90, 165, /A. 267, V^. 323); and in o. 84 for evxakicfov read 

Of the three real exceptions one is a proper name (o. 248), 
in another the molossus is followed by a spondaic ending (<^. 
15), and we shall see further on that this is probably a mitiga- 
tion of the offence, and e. 62, 'xpyaeiy KepKiK v<f>aiv€v, is the 
only case in which there is nothing peculiar. 

In the Iliad as usual the question is not so simple. Here 
there are 31 cases of the molossus before bucolic diaeresis, and 
in 17 of them the molossus should be resolved. These 17 are 
made up as follows: one infinitive (L 11; for KixXijaKeiv read 
Ki,KKrj<TKefJi€v\ nine vocatives (read THaTpoKKee^ for liarpoKKet^, 
A. 337, A. 823, H. 7, 49, 126, 584, 707, 754, 839), two genitives 
(n. 647, T. 412), one accusative (X. 331 ; read TLarpoKkee for 
Harpo^X^'), and finally the phrase Avtcirf<s evpeir^^ where I 
doubtfully suggest AvKirj^ Ofpeirj^; (Z. 188, H. 455, 673, 683). 
Now where so large a proportion as 17 out of 31 can be re- 
solved, the conclusion is that we ought to resolve them, for 
such a proportion cannot be accidental; as to HarpoKkee^ 
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indeed it is generally recognized already that this is the true 
form. 

The fourteen exceptions to the general rule are scattered 
throughout all the strata of the Iliad ; one in the oldest part 
(n. 645, 716), one in I (555), one in Xl (696), the others are 
A. 342, 391, 515, E. 482, M. 316, N. 692, 713, H. 645, 2. 400, 
T. 245, 296. 

Let us now resolve the first syllable of the molossus, getting 
the form ww — before the bucolic diaeresia We shall here 
also find that a great number of words so occurring ought to be 
resolved, and that though such a rhythm is much commoner 
than the former, it is yet certainly avoided. The numbers here 
involved are so large that I cannot give the references as a rule. 

In the Odyssey there are 42 cases, out of which the extra- 
ordinary proportion of 20 are genitives in -ov, which ought 
obviously therefore all to be resolved, reading e.g. Mei/eXooo 
KviaXifiovo for MeveKaov /c. There is only one infinitive 
(tt. 362) where read fierat^cfiev for fi^Tatfytv. In ©. 240 we 
must for other reasons also read /ceprofiloiai FeireaaLv instead of 
the present text. This leaves us 20, including evxo^iciov for 
which see above. Three of them are proper names, thirteen 
adjectives, two nouns (^ 270, t. 457) and two verbs (t. 510, 
perhaps read /careyijpae, and a, 35 fiere^wvei fivrjaTqp€<raw, 
where La Roche reads fiereifxovee !)\ 

In the Iliad the total is 116. Of these 46 are genitives 
and 20 infinitives, all to be resolved, making up together more 
than half. The others are 10 proper names, 36 adjectives, and 
only two participles, one noun and one verb. I include the four 
cases of evpelr}^ mentioned above. 

This extraordinarily small proportion of verbs and nouns in 
both poems is obviously not accidental, and we can only 
suppose, curious as it seems, that more objection was felt to 
their occurrence in this rhythm than to the occurrence of 
adjectives. I cannot remember any similar phenomenon in any 
other kind of poetry known to me; the termination of the 

^ I have included X. 284 among the ing "yiivvriiff 70( Papaacev instead of 
instances of this rhythm, but there is Mlvv€^^^), and Zi^c does not always keep 
very good ms authority there for read- the digamma. 
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Latin pentameter alone makes any approximation to it, and 
there the facts are just the other way about, and besides we 
can see good reason for them. 

But though no other sort of poetry has any parallel, we 
shall find one when we come to the still more difficult and 
subtle question of the spondee in the fourth foot in Homer, a 
question which I hope to investigate in a later paper. 

Moreover the one noun in the Iliad occurs in a passage 
generally admitted to be a late interpolation (X. 495), one of 
the two participles is in the very late K. 68 (the other being 
X. 415) and the verb is rather a doubtfiil exception to the rule, 
as the last syllable is elided {/caraXijOovT elv ^AFiScLO, X. 389). 

Spondaic endings. Of the 50 cases of this rhythm in the 
Iliad, 5, and of the 20 in the Odysseyy 4, occur in lines with 
spondaic ending (e.g. a. 35, /jL€T€(f>(ov€i /MvrfanjpeiTaiv). The 
proportions accordingly are ten and twenty per cent respectively. 
Now the proportions of spondaic endings in the whole of A and 
il are only four and a half and four per cent respectively ^ and 
we may say therefore that five per cent is the outside to be 
expected in Homer. It follows that the rhythm we have been 
considering is less objected to if the ending be spondaic than if 
it be not so, and surely this must apply also to the former case 
where it is a molossus that precedes the bucolic diaeresis, so 
that (f>. 15, as I said before, is not altogether without excuse. 
But it is to be observed that none of the 14 exceptions in the 
Iliad have a spondaic ending after the molossus ; and altogether 
the Odyssey seems to be stricter with respect to such cases. 

Another way of lotjking at the facts brings out the value of 
the spondaic ending in such cases far more strongly. We have 
seen that nouns and verbs are parts of speech avoided in this 
place and that altogether there are four of them in the Odyssey. 
Here are the four : 

i. 270. Zei)9 8' emri/M'qTwp iKcrdcov re ^elvtov re. 

L 510. /cal /jbavT€v6fi€vo^ Kareyijpa YjUKKdnreaaiv. 

a. 35. ViySi) S' ap ixyeXdaa^ fi€T€if>wv€L fivrjo'Tijpea'aiv. 

T. 457. hfjaav hnarafievw^;, iiraocSji S' alfia iceKaxvov. 

^ It is Boaroely necessary to say that UriKetiovfi, *Afiy€C(f>6vniSi 6^p exf Peidw, 
I do not ooant sach terminations as etc., as spondaic. 
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This proof however is somewhat weakened' if we read 
Kareyijpae in l 510. And as this leaves only one spondaic 
ending for all the 20 adjectives and proper names it looks as if 
the spondaic ending was tiot much sought for after them. 

The following tangible results follow from these obser- 
vations : 

First : seventy-four additional places have been pointed out 
in which we ought to read the resolved form of the genitive 
in -ov, A list of them may possibly be useful ; they are B. 518, 
705, 706, A. 100, 177, 228, 479, E. 25, 235, 335, 534, 565, H. 12, 
392, A. 756, M. 373, N. 171, 400, 591, 601, 606, 663, B. 200, 
301, 454, 490, O. 331, H. 286, 571, 647, P. 69, 214, 303, 306, 
602, 653, S. 226, 335, T. 75, 412, T. 498, <!>. 154, 592, ^. 529, 
640, 596, 597, 666, 7. 189, 279, 364, 423, S. 2, 16, 23, 46, 217, 
e. 33, 17. 264, 0. 114, tc. 492, 565, X. 90, 165, 325, /*. 267, o, 2, 5, 
141, 425, TT. 396, t. 180, (f>. 296, ^. 323. 

Secondly : twenty-two places in which the infinitive must 
be resolved, to wit: B. 121, 452, T. 67, 435, R 802, H. 3, 42, 
169, I. 11, 241, A. 12, 717, N. 74, B. 152, U. 834, 2. 258, 
T. 149, 206, 228, 3>. 572, X. 200, tt. 362. 

This is of some importance, as it shews how easily the 
infinitive in -cfiev was contracted into -eiv, and affords some 
justification to those editors who always resolve the infinitive 
where possible. 

Thirdly we may see that Bentley and those who have here- 
in followed him are almost certainly wrong in changing AItooXiov 
to AItcoXov in E. 706. And in general this may serve as yet 
another warning of the perils that do environ the man who 
meddles rashly with the text of Homer. I think E. 25 is 
a good case of the accuracy of our MSS ; we can see now that 
fjLeyaOvfjLoo is the right reading there and so the MSS have 
fjteyadvfiov, but would you not have expected it to be corrupted 
into fieyddvfjLo^ TvBeo^ v/09 ? It is much more natural prima 
yhde to apply the epithet to the hero himself than to his 
father. 

Fourthly, my conclusions give additional support to the 
reading a/yeXelrj in 7. 378 against the variant KvBiaTi], Cf. A. 
515 however, where there is no variant from KvOarri, 
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Fifthly this shews again, if more proof were wanted, how 
absurd it is for anyone to trust his ear in matters of classical 
scansion. I say boldly that there is not a single English scholar, 
nor ever was, who would deny a priori that the rhythm of 

hrj<rav eiriarafjUva^ erraoiB^ S* atfia KcXaivov 

was at least as good as the rhythm of 

Tov S* aire irpoaiFeiire irepi^ptav Tlf^veKoireui. 

Yet we see that the latter is most decidedly regarded by 
Homer as the better of the two! But the latter is also the 
rhythm rejected by the poet whose name some spell Vergil; 
it is true that for this we can see an obvious reason\ And it 
may be observed that the same reason leads the Alexandrine 
poets to be chary of using a dactyl and spondee at all before 
the bucolic diaeresis, though Homer has no objection to such 
a usage if there be a weak caesura in the third foot. 

The Hesiodic poems completely bear out these results. Of 
the molossus there are three examples: Works 397, read 
Fepyd^eo, 443, idelav avXaic iXavvoi, which can hardly be said 
to scan: query Idelav av avXax, and Shield 278, avpiyyoDv 
Xeaav avSrjp. Of the other rhythm eight: Works 308, 811, 
Shield 178, 169, 197, Theog. 287, 340, 912. The first three 
have spondaic endings, the fourth is a participle, the seventh 
looks doubtful, being 'A^eXwioi; r dpyvpoSivrjp and perhaps the 
T ought to be omitted, for though that is a harsh expedient I 
cannot bring myself to believe in the erases which modem 
editors find in Epic poetry, the eighth is 7ro\v(f>6pl3i]^ €9 X€;^o9 
y\0ov and perhaps should be 7ro\v(f>6p^oo, for such a word has 
no right to a feminine termination, and everybody knows that 



^ There are eight instances in the 
Aeneid: vii. 447, viii. 453, 649, ix. 774, 
X. 24, xi. 137, 382, xii. 678. In six of 
these a short monosyUable precedes 
the bacchius, so that the break in the 
line is the strong caesura in the third 
foot, and this quite alters the character 
of the verse. The other two, viii. 463, 
649, aim at a special effect in which 
they succeed most beautifully : 



In numerum, versantque tenaci 

forcipe massam. 
and : Fertur aqua, segnisque secundo 

deflnit amni. 
It is interesting to note that even the 
modified form is only found in the later 
books, being one of the marks of the 
greater freedom which distinguishes 
Virgil's latest style, as it does that of 
Sophocles, Shakespeare and Milton. 
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many errors have arisen from ignorance of the law that hiatus 
is permitted before the bucolic diaeresis. So in the Hymn to 
the Pythian Apollo, 187, we find 70/179 7ro\v<f>6p/3ov Kopirov 
eSovre^, where read '7ro\v<l>6pl3oo and where the word has no 
feminine termination. I will notice only two other passages in 
the Hymns. In that to the Delian Apollo, 56, read 'FcKoFepyoo, 
and in that to Hermes, 105, read eVe^^op^ee. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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It is commonly objected to this line that the synizesis of 
0€o\ in the oldest port of Homer is impossible: Bentley ac- 
cordingly conjectures vfLiu Oeol fiev SdUv. But this reading 
puts the fiev quite in the wrong place ; if fiev is to qualify the 
whole clause it ought to be the second word in it, and it does 
not make any sense to make it qualify OeoL It the line is to 
be altered at all it would be better to read : vfuv iiev rov Soiev, 
for it would not be un-Homeric to use ^OXufAiria Sd/iaT e^oirre? 
by itself for the gods, and this reading is such as might give 
rise to corruption and our text. I believe that it is a safe rule 
in Homeric criticism that the order of words is not to be 
meddled with except under pressing necessity, that the freer 
uncontracted forms of Homeric words have been everywhere 
cut down without remorse but that the words themselves have 
been preserved with most extraordinary fidelity. Tou can 
hardly read half a dozen lines of Homer without coming across 
forms of words which ought to be restored to an older form, 
but you may read all Homer through and scarcely come across 
a dozen lines where any plausible emendation has been made 
which alters the order of the words or the words themselves*. 

Now there is another place in Homer where the short form 
of deoiai occurs, ^. 251. It is true that the Odyssey has many 
more short and contracted forms of words than the oldest part 
of the Iliad. But if Oeourc is contracted once and once only in 

^ Of. however on the other side Men- puerile, and simply shew the weakness 
rad de Contractionis Usu Homerico^ p. of his case. 
168. But most of his instanoes are 
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the former, why not also once in the latter ? And f . 251 is a 
line which defies emendation; the only way to get rid of it 
would be the rough method of downright expulsion. And why 
should there be any difficulty about it ? Will the opponents 
of all contraction and synizesis in Homer consider this simple 
fact? Homer uses three forms of the same infinitive, ret/^^e- 
fjL€vai, T€ir)(€fi€v and t€vj(€iv. He uses three forms of the same 
genitive, ^oifioLo, ^oifioo and ^oi/Sov. In the oldest parts 
therefore he uses the uncontracted forms and two stages of con- 
traction, uses them perpetually and without the least hesitation, 
and no one will dare endeavour to remove them or to explain 
them away. And it would be easy for the merest beginner in 
Homeric science to add more cases of the same kind. Perhaps 
it would be as well to talk less about contracted forms and 
short forms of the dative plural and so forth, until some one 
shall have "corrected" the "un-Homeric contractions" of dyeiv 
and Tov in A. 338, 340. And if Ovpeov in i, 340 can be scanned 
as an iambus, why not ^€09 as a monosyllable ? 

The case of the digamma is in point. Can any man delibe- 
rately assert that the digamma was universally observed in the 
Odyssey ? If so he must also assert that our text of the Odyssey 
is festering with inconceivable, unreasonable and ridiculous 
corruptions. And how much older than the Odyssey is the 
oldest part of the Iliad ? Mr Monro thinks perhaps a century ; 
for myself, I should think probably a good deal less. But sup- 
pose it was a century ; is it likely that the loss of the digamma 
began in that interval and went so far as it has gone in the 
Odyssey 1 The Homeric Greeks were not like the natives of 
Central America who changed their language every twenty 
years. And in most points the language of the older Iliad and 
the Odyssey is almost identical. Yet one sees editors of the 
Iliad expelling with their fork, not always a very delicate one, 
all cases of lost digamma in the older part of the Iliad, nay in 
later additions to the Iliad, passages perhaps later than the 
Odyssey ! 

B. 22. r^ fjLiv ifeiaaiievo^ irpoaeifxivee delo^ oveipo^. 
Here Mr Leaf reads oiJXo? for 0€io^ on very scanty authority. 
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because Nauck asserts that 6em is always trisyllabic. But 
in the Odyssey it is not always trisyllabic, e.g. 6, 87, unless 
we are to be perpetually changing 0elo<; to Oeairi^. In the 
older Iliad however it seems to be trisyllabic ; hence our view 
of this line depends on the view we take of the whole passage 
in which it occurs. Now Mr Leaf thinks that B. 1 — 41 belong 
to the original Menis, and that A immediately succeeded them. 
But if this were so would there not be an allusion to the dream 
in A ? Otherwise the dream is introduced and despatched 
without leading up to anything, not in the style of the Menis 
which is remarkable for the clear development of its themes. 
The dreadful confusion in which B now stands is the only 
argument in favour of detaching these opening lines from it, 
and that seems quite insufficient. And this very occurrence 
of 0€io^ as a dissyllable, for it is the only reading possessing 
any authority worth mentioning, may be regarded as another 
slight evidence that the first 41 lines also of B are com- 
paratively late. I conclude therefore that we certainly ought 
to retain the reading 0€lo<: in this passage. 

r. 347. dairiha irdvToa iurrjv. 

So this phrase has been always printed here and elsewhere, 
without remark. Yet here ACD, the three best MSS of Homer 
in existence, and Eustathius, all with one consent read iravroa-e 
t<Tr)Vf and in every other place where the phrase occurs there is 
some authority, and that generally the best authority, for this 
reading. Does not this shew that iravToae tarfv was the 
recognized reading of the Alexandrine vulgate ? And there is 
no trace or hint that Aristarchus read anything else. 

But it is said that on such a question as this the MSS count 
for nothing, as iravToaeiarfv might be divided either way. If 
the weight of MSS authority were for irdmoa ittrrjv and it were 
only supposed by us that irdvroae lariv was the right reading, I 
should agree with this, for the corruption would be an easy and 
obvious one. But the case is precisely the reverse. Why should 
the best MSS deliberately alter an easy and obvious reading 
into one which would appear to the transcribers difficult and 
odd, in their ignorance of the digamma ? And it is not as if the 
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word iiao^ can have been unknown to them for they must have 
been familiar with this form of Zero? from many other passages 
in Homer. There is only one reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn and that is that the weight of authority and tradition 
for iravToae itrrjv was overwhelming. We ought therefore to 
read in this phrase always iravroae Fi<rqv and not iravToa 
iFia-ffv, and this indeed has been done by Fick, apparently from 
conjecture. 

E. 181. TvSetSjf fiiv eyoi ye B<ii(f>povi iravra f^laicta 
183. ad<l>a S' ov FotS*, el 060^ iariv. 

Aristarchus here read fiiv and fiiv, "Se^^cS?." It is clear that 
fiev gives an excellent antithesis to Bi in 183, and that there 
was good authority for it, though there is very little indeed in 
aur Mss, i.e. it was not the Alexandrine vulgate. But it is also 
clear that an accusative must of necessity be provided for 
FeFi<TKG>, Read Tvhet^ fiev iya> 'Fe and the whole thing is 
plain; *Fe was very naturally altered to ye and then fj^ev was 
bound to become fiiv. 

E. 403. cr;^eT\t09, o^pifioFepyo^y 09 ovtc oOer aXcvKa pe^tov. 

The variant alavXoFepyo^, the reading of Aristarchus, has 
not received as much attention as it deserves. It may or may 
not be to our taste to explain a word etymologically in the 
manner that results from this reading, but it was not dis- 
agreeable to Homer. Compare L 124: Trrjyov^ dff\o(f>6pov<i oc 
deffXta iroaaXv dpovro. Taste for taste, I prefer the version of 
Aristarchus, and it seems unkind to desert him just when he 
oflfers us anything a little difficult. So I would certainly cling 
to fjurjaTfope in E. 272, 0. 108, where the MSS too are with him. 
Either his authority is high or it is not ; either we ought never 
to attend to him at all or else we ought to attend to him every- 
where, unless there is a better reason than here forthcoming for 
neglecting him. 

Z. 285. <f>ai7jv Ke (f>p€v drepTrov oi^vo^ i/cKeXaOiaOai, 

arep irov AristarchuS) Kev <j>lXov rjrop Zenodotus. Of these 
drepTTov is a false form, drep irov nonsense, and the third 
Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. 9 
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a palpable conjecture making no approach to a critical emenda- 
tion. Read if>pev drepTre 6ii^vo<;y a slight alteration which 
satisfies the sense. It may be thought that there was no reason 
for this being corrupted, but I think I can shew that corruption 
was at least possible. In p, 196, dpLaif>aXe cfifievai ovSor, 
Hesychius quotes apia<f>dKe<;, further corrupted by Joannes 
Alexandrinus into ap ea<\>a\e^\ and it also appears from La 
Roche's note that there was an ancient conjecture dpia^aXe^ 
efifievai ovha^. So that this line was not far from being 
corrupted just in the way I suppose Z. 285 to have been. In 
<^. 205 for vrffiepre* ai/iyveo L reads vrjfj^prea erfvco and C 
vijfiepTe^ dviyvQ). And in ©. 33, rjpa cnrlaaayy L reads rjpar* 
and P r}pa0\ Probably other examples could be adduced. 

H. 436, 7. ttotI S' avTOP rel^o^; ehetfiav 

TTVpyov^ vylrr]\ov<;, eiXap vijrSv re /cal avTcSv. 

So by far the best MS authority. Why do modem editors 
insert 0* after mipyov^il Presumably on the ground that 
irvpyov^ are not the same as relxo^i* But that they are the 
same is proved by the very next line : 

€v S* avTolat iTvKa^ iveiroieov ev dpapvla^. 

In what did they make the gates except in the wall? But 
aifTolaL = TTvpyoi^ and therefore 7rvpyoi<;= reix^^* So that the 
insertion of 5' is not only bad from the point of view of the MSS 
but also from that of common sense. 

Besides the lines are simply repeated from 337, 8 : 

ttotI S' avrbv heijJMfxev wKa 
TTvpyovf; vyfr7)\ou<; k.t.X, 

(where again mvpyov^ obviously = re?;^©?) and as Homer never 
in such cases makes more than the absolutely necessary altera- 
tions, this is another argument against deserting the best MSS. 

H. 453. fjptp or f]p(»)L Aao/jbiBovrt, 

Rather ijpoi, and so also in 0, 483. It must be remembered 
that in the oldest copies of Homer O would represent both 
O and 11. In f. 303 again read fjpoo^;. The short form seems 
the more natural on the analogy of alSw<;, rjd^; etc., though there 
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are scarcely any traces of it left, rjptoa as a dactyl in the 
appendix to the Anthology, no. 376, is probably only an imita- 
tion of the false Homeric reading. 

0. 94, 95. TT^ <f>€vy€Lf; fiera vmra fiaXdov kuko^ 0)9 ii^ ofiiX^ ; 
fiTj t/? Toi <j>evyovTi fierai^pevt^ iv Bopv mj^rj. 

I agree with Mr Leaf in thinking that /jLCTct vwra ^a\wu 
means " casting thy shield behind thy back." If so, is it not 
strange to add a recommendation to take care not to be hit in 
the back ? That is cared for already by the shield. Put the 
mark of interrogation therefore at the end of the second line, 
and a comma after ofiCk^, " Casting thy shield behind thy 
hack for fear lest any one should hit thee there with a spear.'* 

The phrase does not occur again as far as I know till 
Nonnus (xxii. 299) who absurdly uses it of a man turning 
to face his enemy. 

0. 97, (S^ €<f>aT ovB* iaaicovtre iroXvrXa^ Stb? 'OSucrerei;?. 

It has been much debated whether iaaKovae means heard 
or hearkened to, the latter making Odysseus a coward. I wonder 
that this passage from Thucydides (iv. 34 ad fin,) has not been 
adduced : V7r6 Bi t^9 /j^I^ovo^ ^orj^ twv TroXe/x-tW ra iv avrol^ 
irapayyeWofieva ov/c iaaicovovTe^. It is clear from this that 
ia-a/cov€iv was the correct term for catching a word in the 
tumult of battle, and that such is the meaning in our passage. 

0. 349. Topyoo^ ofifiar e'X^cov 'qSe /3poTo\otyov *'A/w;o9. 

. TjSe MSS and Aristarchus, ^e Zenodotus. Can there be any 
doubt that rji is a conjecture of Zenodotus? And if so it 
is absolutely without authority. When one considers that rjBk 
is merely rj with Be added to it, corresponding to "^fiiv, it seems 
natural that T/Se should have been used as a disjunctive, and I 
rather suspect that this line has preserved one example of such 
a usage from among many lost, than that 77 Se is here corrupt. 
We might even write rj Se, 

1. 310. ^ Trep Brj /cpaveoD re Kal cw? Terekeafiivov ca-rat. 

So the best MSS, but the reading commonly adopted is that 
of Aristarchus, ^povio) for Kpaviay. If <f>poveoi} was the original 

9—2 
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bow was it changed to /cpav€a>l whereas Kpavea> would easily be 
changed to ^povim. There must have been a very strong 
tendency to reduce nearly similar lines to the same pattern, 
and we ought jealously to guard any variants on the ordinary 
pattern "which are anywhere preserved on good authority. 
Compare for a good instance Z. 4, where Mr Leaf has excellently 
restored a strange reading for one copied from the usual model. 
So probably j(pata'fi ''Apre/At? lo^iaipa is a familiar phrase 
superseding the ancient and strange ypalafiev Oavaroto iriXwpa, 
in E. 53. 

I. 538. rj 8k 'XpKxoaafievri Slov yivo^ loy^eacpcu 

As there appears to be some chance of Duentzer's Oiiov for 
Slop being accepted, it is worth while to point out that not only 
is there no assignable reason for the supposed corruption, and 
no vestige of authority for the change, but also that Shv 761/09 
occurs again in Hesiod, Works and Days, 299, and in the 
Hymns, xxxiv. 2. In the former passage it is applied to that 
ne'er-do-weel, the poet's brother, in the latter to Bacchus. 
Though this does not give much light on the meaning, it proves 
that either Hesiod and the author of the Hymn copied this 
passage (and it is observable that Biop 761/09 is in the same 
position in the line in all three instaDces) and if so that the 
reading is exceedingly ancient, or, if they copied some other 
passage now lost, or used the phrase independently, that it was a 
common phrase and therefore cannot be objected to here, what- 
ever it may mean. As we do not very exactly know what Slov 
meant, it seems absurd to protest against its supposed want of 
meaning here, and as it is applied to Bacchus it may surely 
very well be applied to Artemis also. 

K. 373. Se^irepov B* inrep ci/iov iv^ov Bovpo^ aKoo/ct^, 

The variant iv^oov must of course be disregarded The 
objection to iv^oO rests on the assumption that it is a contracted 
genitive for iv^oov or from €v^6<: like Bopv^o^: (Leeuwen and 
Costa). But there would be a form iv^ooo and might not 
*v^6o be a correption of this ? Hence naturally ev^ov, so that 
we may choose between the two. Considering the scansion of 
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oySoop as a dissyllable in 17. 261, {. 287, the correption of 
ev^ooo seems quite probable. 

A. 110 — 112. tnrepxofievo^ S* dwd rouv €<rvXa revyea koXcL 
yiyvdafctav' Kal yap a<f)€ irdpo^ irapct vrjval Oo^iu 
elSev, Zt cf "ISrj^ dya/yev iroSa^ toKi^ 'A;^tXX€v^. 

Can elBev for eFiBev stand in what is considered part of the 
original Menis ? Or can eFFiS* ir be considered satisfactory ? 
Rather lines 111, 112 are interpolated, for they are exceedingly 
superfluous and un-Homeric. Homer never troubles to explain 
how opposing heroes know one another. 

A. 678. irevTiJKovra Po&v dyeka^, T6(ra waiea olwv. 

irc&ea firfKoov L, but criticism cannot accept this as the true 
reading. Will it be thought too bold to suggest irtoe oi&vl 
For the quantity compare the double scansion of otto^ I think, 
the middle syllable of which is long at end of line but short 
elsewhere as a rule (Liddell and Scott). If I am right, the 
corruption is easily accounted for by the unusual quantity and 
by comparison of the readings of <f>. 205 given above on Z. 285. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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Sir Charles Lyell, in his history of the progress of geology', 
has entirely omitted the name of Plato as an original geologist*, 
and I am not aware that this omission has ever been corrected. 
Yet it is in reality a serious one. It is indeed from the scien- 
tific point of view that Plato has been most unfairly treated, 
though, unscientific and even anti-scientific as is his method, 
few if any mere speculators have made more brilliant guesses 
at truth in science. Of this I think the subject of this paper is 
a very good example. 

There is not much to do beyond comparing some passages 
from Plato himself and the geologists. And first we will take 
Plato. In the Critias (110 E), speaking of an imaginary con- 
dition of Attica nine thousand years back, he says that the 
country was then able to support far more numerous in- 
habitants than in his own day and was every way richer and 
more fertile. "This may be proved," he goes on, "from the 
remnant of the land now left which yields to none in richness 
and fertility. But what do I mean by speaking of the 'rem- 
nant'? The whole of Attica stretches out into the sea like a 
promontory and the sea is deep all round it close to the coast. 
In consequence, though many great deluges have taken place 
in the nine thousand years, the earth washed away from the 
heights does not, as elsewhere, form a deposit on the shore to 

1 Principles of Geology, chap. ii. **in the account given to Solon by the 

^ His only mention of Plato is as Egyptian priests." So that Plato does 

follows: "We learn particularly from not get the credit even of his fancies 

the Timaeus of Plato that the Egyp- aboutAtlantis,which are to some extent 

tians believed," etc. And a little farther geological. 

on he speaks of the fable of Atlantis, 
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any appreciable extent but is carried away and lost in the deep 
water. Thus a mere skeleton of the laud is left, just as in 
small islands, all the rich and soft soil having been carried away 
by water. But in those days the present mountains were high 
rounded hills and were clothed with forests." Why "high 
rounded hills"? Because he supposes that what are now crags 
were covered by soft material which produced gently rounded 
outlines. (The removal of this material would proceed with 
much greater rapidity after the forests were gone, but I do not 
think that Plato intends to convey this idea.) I take it that 
the word yri\o<f}o^ implies a "rounded hill" as contrasted 
with opo^, Attica in fact was in thf)se days not a broken 
craggy country but a rolling champaign, the metamorphic rocks, 
which he calls the skeleton, being hidden underneath. 

Again he says (111 E) : *'The condition of the Acropolis was 
then quite different. For now the rock is left bare since the 
earth was washed away from it by an extraordinary rainfall in 
a single night*, preceded by earthquakes and a third deluge 
before that of Deucalion. But in old days it extended to the 
Eridanus' and the Ilissus...and was all covered with soil and 
level on the top with few exceptions." This is a particular 
example of what he conceives to have been the general con- 
dition of the whole country. 

To put this into the language of modem geology we should 
say: "The whole of Attica has suffered great denudation, 
withistood by the underlying hard rocks, which now accordingly 
stand out like the skeleton of the country." 

Now this statement of denudation by Plato is, I believe, 
the first ever made, certainly the first upon so grand a scale. 
It is true that Herodotus', when he speaks of the formation of 
the Delta in Egypt, implies denudation of those districts which 
furnish the alluvium, for "denudation is the inseparable ac- 
companiment of the production of all new strata of mechanical 

^ Cf. TimaeuSy 25^ o, d, where this Atlantis. 
supposed denudation of the Acropolis ^ Not of conrse the Po bnt a little- 
takes place " in one day and night" at known river of Attica, 
the same time as the violent submerg- ^ ii. 10 et seqq. 
enoe of the whole enormous island of 
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origin \" But Herodotus does not call attention to this ne- 
cessary denudation and does not seem to have appreciated its 
consequences, his mind being fixed solely on the formation of 
the new deposit. Plato therefore must have the credit of 
the first distinct enunciation of a most important geological 
doctrine. 

The next question is: Is this doctrine, however true in 
general, true of Attica in particular ? Most certainly it is. 

" The whole fauna," says Lyell, speaking of the remains of 
Miocene age discovered by Gaudry in Attica, "attests the 
former extension of a vast expanse of grassy plains where we 
have now the broken and mountainous country of Greece; 
plains, which were probably united with Asia Minor, spreading 
over the area where the deep Egean Sea. and its numerous 
islands are now situated*," This however goes a great deal 
further than even Plato's imagination and is too general, not 
shewing that Plato had any good grounds to go upon with 
respect to the country before his eyes. The only work I can 
find on the geology of Attica is that of Gaudry himself: 
Animaux Fossiles et Oiologie de VAUiqv£, 1862, two volumes 
got up in accordance with the magnificent tradition of French 
43cientific works. From this we learn that Attica is composed 
principally of metamorphic rocks (marbles, mica-schist, etc.) of 
the secondary period, with comparatively insignificant deposits 
of tertiary and recent origin overlying them in places. "On 
pent mSme dire que, si cette contree a un cachet particulier, 
elle le doit principalement au m^tamorphisrae; car ses calcaires, 
en se changeant en marbres, ont constitute un sol sterile pour 
^agriculture, mais riche pour les beaux-arts, auxquels ils ont 
fourni d admirables mat^riels V 

Plato evidently noticed that the tertiary and recent deposits 
must have been at one time of greater extent and probably 
continuous over the whole area, for he noticed that the waste 
was for ever going on at any rate in every rainy season. So he 
inferred that there must have been a rich soil over a larger 
tract of country which would in consequence have been able 

^ Elements, ubi sup. s Gaudry, op. cit. pp. 379, 380. 

* Elements, chap. xiv. 
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to support more numerous inhabitants. But denudation had 
removed this, exposing the metamorphic rocks which soon 
assumed a rough and craggy outline and formed a district 
ill-suited for agriculture (X€7rT07€0)9, Thucyd, I. 2). 

The best example of this in Qaudry's sections appears to me 
to be afforded by Mount Hymettus (Plate LXVI). Here we 
iiave a conical mass of '^marbre gris-bleud.tre ou blanchatre/' 
1720 rafetres high. On either flank (the section is E. 10"* N. by 
W. 10® S.) is an almost vertically inclined stratum of mica- 
schist, and next to each stratum of mica-schist comes another 
similarly inclined of marble. This means of course that when 
the strata were originally deposited as aqueous formations they 
lay more or less horizontally over one another, the great mass of 
Hymettus being lowest and what is now mica-schist between 
the two of what are now marble*. The lowest stratum being 
then pushed up and metamorphosed broke through the over- 
lying strata, thrusting them up on each side into an almost 
vertical position'. But when this happened the mica-schist 
and the marble over it would lie up the sides of the mass 
pushed up from below so as to reach some way towards its 
summit, whereas now the marble of Hymettus rises to a great 
height above the other formations. It follows that the over- 
lying formation of mica-schist and originally upper marble has 
gone, and this can only be due to sub-aerial and aqueous 
degradation. This removal of the metamorphic rocks would have 
to be preceded by the removal in a similar manner of those 
"grassy plains" of the Miocene period spoken of by Lyell. 
Plato, without any geological knowledge, perceived something 
like this to be the case, though he confined his speculations to 
the disappearance of an earthy formation and did not see that 
much rocky matter was gone too. That he should have per- 
ceived something of the kind to have taken place and that on 
so magnificent a scale as he describes is surely a great glory to 

^ Gf. Gaudry, p. 385. habituellement tr^s-relev^es, et elles 

' Of. Gaudry, p. 383, **Les terrains atteignent quelquefois la verticale; on 

m^tamorphiques ont subi de soal^ve- ne saurait s'en 6tonner, lorsqu'on voit 

inents^nergiques; ilsformentplusieurs combien les chaines Bont hautes com- 

petites montagnes...Les couches sont . parativement k lenr petitesse." 
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binL And it is no wonder that his wildest imaginations fell 
far short of the truth, for it is a mere truism that the 
wonders of nature infinitely surpass all that our imagination can 
invent. 

The Acropolis, of which Plato especially speaks, is also a 
hill of "marbre gris-bleu&tre," according to Gandry, with meta- 
morphic schists on either side (Plate LXVL section 1, S. 20* W. 
by N. 20* K) and the same doubtless holds good of it also. 

His comparison of the state of Attica to ^ small islands " 
seems to shew that he conjectured the same to have taken place 
in the islands of the Aegean. This is true, I imagine, of most 
of them, but not of all ; e.g. several islands since Plato's time 
have been created near Thera by volcanic action. {Principles^ 
chap, xxvi) Delos at any rate must have been volcanic. But 
Plato of course could not distinguish the two kinds. 

Plato enjoyed great facilities for observation on this question. 
''Les alluvions terrestres s'accumulent avec une assez grande 
rapidity ; dans les montagnes de marbre exposes k un climat 
chaud les pluies et les torrents jouent un r61e important comme 
agents d'drosions et d'alluvions ; ces montagnes out gdn^rale- 
ment des pentes roides et sont presque d^pourvues de v^g^tation ; 
aussi, lorsqu'un orage delate, les eaux ne rencontrent pas 
d'obstacles, et dans leur marche rapide, elles entraiuent la terre 
meuble qui est k la surface des roches. Un jour, en allant de 
Pikermi & Ath^nes, je fus assailli par un orage, et, en moins de 
deux heures, une partie de Tespace compris entre les monts 
Pentdlique, Hymette et Lycabette fut converti en lac: mes 
chevaux, sur plusieurs points de la route, avaient de I'eau jusqu'- 
aux genoux ; le lendemain toute Teau s'dtait dcoulde k la mer 
ou s'dtait perdue dans les crevasses des rochers: on con9oit 
facilement quelle quantity d alluvions de telles irruptions doivent 
apporter. Un autre jour, dans un voyage k Sparte, j'ai vu en 
trois jours des couches de limon s'accumuler aux bords de VEu- 
rotas sur une ipaisseur de trois metres^ J' A man accustomed 
to such ddb^cles might more easily talk of " one night's rainfall" 
carrying off the whole surface of the Acropolis than could a 

^ Gaudry, pp. 450, 451. The italics are mine. 
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dweller in our climate. But here Plato falls into the same 
error as all the geologists before Lyell. Though he actually 
allows nature nine thousand years to work in, he compels her to 
do all her work in a single night \ I mean this to refer to his 
words about the Acropolis only, for as to Attica in general, he 
allows " many great deluges ** during the whole space of time, 
but he invokes a series of catastrophes instead of gradual and 
on the whole uniform action. It is noticeable however that it 
is rain which he invokes, and here he hit the right nail on the 
head, for "sub-aeriar degradation is a much more important 
agency than coast-action or the power of the waves'." This 
however is only natural, for we have seen that the action of 
rain was prominently brought before his notice, whereas the 
action of the sea on the coast of Attica is not at all obvious. 
Here he reminds us strongly of the early geologists with their 
"Noachian deluge" and similar catastrophes. But it is here 
that he shews himself distinctly inferior to Herodotus, to say 
nothing of Strabo. Moreover in any case he does nbt allow 
time enough, for nine thousand years is a paltry quantity. 

These errors could scarcely at that time be avoided; his 
merit on the other hand is very great, and he must certainly be 
no longer omitted from the history of geology. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 

^ This mistake is the same as he single blow, 
made about laws, language, etc., always ^ Origin of Species^ 6th ed., p. 267. 

supposing such things to be made at a 



P.S. Professor Hughes has been so kind as to read over 
the proofs of this paper and give me many valuable suggestions 
and corrections. 



ADVERSARIA. 



Cicero. 



De Oratore 1 § 241. Licet igitur impune or atari omnem 
hanc partem iuria non controversi ignorare, I quote the text as 
Professor Wilkins piints it after Dr Reid's conjecture non con- 
troversi for the MS reading in controversiis. Professor Wilkins 
does not mention that Lambinus corrected in controversiis into 
in controversi, which seems to me as simple and certain as any- 
thing of the kind can be, and to be as far as possible from 
deserving the condemnation and oblivion to which Lewis and 
Short consign it. 

In Verrem 2 5 § 125. Vobiscum Africanus hostium spolia 
et praemia laudis communicavit, at nunc per me spoliati..,in 
hostium loco numeroque du^mini? Per me is the reading of 
the best MSS ; perhaps it is a corruption for per Verrem. 

lb. § 119. Atque ipsi etiam adulescentes cum Sextio suo de 
plaga et de uno illo ictu loquebantur. I cannot but think that 
the words de uno illo ictu are a gloss, introduced by et (= i,e.) iu 
the usual manner. Plaga refers to the narrative of § 118, and 
to Cicero's words Quid? ut uno ictu securis afferam morteni 
filio tvK)y quid dabis? True, Nonius p. 369 quotes the passage 
with the words et de uno illo ictu : but it is quite possible that 
he means them to explain the word plaga in the sense of vulnus, 
and that his note should be read,. " adulescentes cum Sextio de 
plaga" i.e. de uno illo ictu, " loquebantur" 

Legg. 1 § 17. Turn haec traxytanda qiuie composita sunt et 
descripta iura et iussa populorum. I suppose et iussa, in the 
same way, to be a gloss on iura. In Verg. Aen. 10 35 the 
majority of the ancient MSS give cur nunc tua quisquam Vertere 
iussa potest ? But the Romanus has iura : rightly as I believe, 
iussa being a gloss to explain the rarer word. 
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ScRiPTOR Belli Africae. 

48 1. Cura tribus legtofiibvs equitihusque frenatis DCCC, 
Numidis sine frenis peditibusque levis armaturae...ad Scipionem 
est profectua. Sine frenis I suspect to be a corruption (perhaps 
from a gloss) for infrenia : Verg. Aen. 4t 4il et Numidae infreni 
cingunt et inhospita Syrtis, So perhaps the word infrenm should 
be restored to 19 4 cmii,,,Numidarwm sine frenis VII milihus ; 
and 612 universiLS equitatus ulterior Numidarum Gaetulorumque 
sine frenis ah dextera parte se niovere...coepit, frenatus autem 
Labieni eques in loco permanere, 

Horace. 

Ars Poetica 245, Ne velut innatitriviis ac paene forenses Aut 
nimium teneris iuvenentur versibus unquam, Aut immunda 
crepent ignominiosaque dicta, Paene forenses must surely mean 
nearly the same thing as innati triviis, and refer to the low 
obscenity of the streets. But how cem forensis have this mean- 
ing ? Only if Horace is translating the Greek ayopalo<: in the 
sense of ' vulgar.* And this is not too much to suppose, when 
in the Ars Poetica he translates Kara to hvvarov hy potenter 
(v. 40), avfiTrai^eiv rivi by colludere alicui (v, 159), /cvpia ovofiara 
by dominantia nomina (v. 234), and veavieveaOai by iuvenari 
(v. 246). 

Frontinus. 

Strategematon 15 1. Quintits Sertorius in Hispania, cum a 
tergo instante hoste Jlumen traicere haberet, vallum in ripa eius, . . 
dvadt. So the MSS; Hartel conjectures averet, Oundermann 
traiciendum haberet. Perhaps we should read traicere e re 
haberet, merely repeating the last three letters of traicere. 

Tacitus. 

Hist 2 77. Aperiet etrecludet,.iVictriciumpartiumvulnera. 
The parallels which Heraus adduces from Tacitus to this 
meaningless tautology, such as desertor ac proditor, raptus et 
latrodnia, have more rhetorical force. Did Tacitus write 
aperiet et resdndet? This would surely be more in his manner. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 



ON THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, AND 
TIBERIANUS I v. 7. 



Two points have occurred to me on reading Mr Mackails 
very interesting and suggestive paper. 

First, with regard to the authorship of the poem. Mr Mac- 
kail does not mention the fact that Baehrens, who edited it in 
the fourth volume of his Poetae Latini Minores (Teubner, 1882), 
attributes it to Tiberianus {praefectus praetoHo A.D. 336). The 
fragments of Tiberianus are edited by Baehrens in his third 
volume ; the first, consisting of twenty trochaic lines, seems to 
me to resemble the Pervigilium in style far more than the 
poems of Annius Florus do. Secondly; before we accept 
Mr Mackairs plea, that his division of the poem into twenty- 
two stanzas is supported by the statement of the title in S, 
sunt vero versus xxii.; ought we not to be assured that versus 
can mean anything but lines ? Certainly neither Marius Vic- 
torinus nor Servius, when treating of the metres of Horace, 
ever uses the word in any other sense, nor do I think that any 
other sense of the word is common in Latin. But perhaps 
Mr Mackail knows of instances in which it means stanzas. 

One verse out of the twenty trochaics of Tiberianus badly 
requires emendation : 7 (p. 264 Baehrens) et nemus fraglabat 
omne violarum spiritu. Baehrens writes violarum sub spiritUy 
regardless of metre. I suggest violularum spiritu : coining for 
the nonce the diminutive violula. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 



PSALM xLix. 15. 

In this very diflScult and no doubt corrupt passage it is 
possible that for J|f\B^' we should read T\^; compare Prov. 

ii. 18— nn^3 nift-^N nntr ^5 But the obscurity of the 

following words renders it necessary to offer any emendation 
with reserve, as it is not unlikely that something has fallen 
out. 

PSALM L. 20. 

The aira^ 'Keyofievov ^ST is variously explained as meaning 
'* reproach " (so most Jewish interpreters), or " stumbling-block " 
(LXX. a/cdpSa\op)» Neither of these meanings, however, can 
be said to rest on satisfactory evidence. With regard to the 
first interpretation, the fact that the Targum has N^SIT for 
^Sn seems to shew that the word was known only from this 
passage and that there was no certain tradition as to its sense. 

The connection of ^ST with pSH and with the Arabic »Jj 

is also extremely doubtful, for until the meaning of a word has 
been thoroughly established, it is hazardous to connect it with 
other roots simply on the ground of its having two radicals in 
common with them. That the idea of "striking" or "thrust- 
ing** was in the mind of the Greek translator, is improbable, 

since axdvSaXov is used also as the rendering of 718^30 (Lev. 

xix. 14. I. Sam. xxv. 31. Ps. cxix. 165), and the meanings "to 

strike" or "to thrust" never belong to the root 72^3 (see 
Qesenius* Thesaurus s. v.). When to these considerations we 
add the strange construction of the phrase ^Sl""{nn "l&K'p^, 
it is hard to believe in the soundness of the text. It would be 
a very slight change to substitute ft*^2r\fn for *fll""|nn. Else- 
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where the verb ftnj occurs only in the Piel, with the object in 
the Accusative, but the use of a Hithpael in the present case 
is supported by the analogy of Dypfin, /Vj^fin, and ynS^Fin 
(ii. Chron. xxxvi. 16), all of which are construed with the pre- 
position 3 ; MJnn, *' to shew oneself a reviler ", would bear 
somewhat the same relation to ftljfi (Psalm xliv. 17) that 

piSm (Is. xxviii. 22) bears to |^S. 

PSALM Lxxx. 7. 

In this verse jnD is taken to mean " an object of conten- 
tion" (Gesenius, " Zankapfel"), and hence it has frequently 
V)een concluded that the Psalm dates from the period when the 
Seleucid and the Ptolemaic dynasties were contending for the 
possession of Palestine. But a comparison with Psalm xliv. 
14, 15, makes it probable that jn& is a mistake for *T1J0 

(equivalent to B^N^I 1131b). That the simple 113153 may be 

used in this sense appears from Psalm xxxi. 12, if we accept the 

very plausible suggestion made by Lagarde (Proph. Ghald. 

p. xlvii.) that IXD is there a corruption of 130. 

: T ' 

PSALM Lxxxv. U. 
The clause VfitfS 1*11 7 DB^l has been rendered " and she 

(i.e. the divine Kighteousness) places her steps on the way", 
i.e. marches onward ; or " places (her foot) in the way of His 
steps"; or again, "makes His steps a way (to walk in)"; or 
finally, "takes heed to the way of His steps", understanding 

Db^^ as equivalent to 1217 DB^^* The diflSculties presented by 

each of the above interpretations led Schrader to propose the 
emendation — VfiJ^fl in ibB^l. The sense however seems 

to require an antithesis like that in verse 12, and it is therefore 
possible that DB^ naay be the corruption of some abstract noun, 

such as lE^^ or ytJ^*^ — "Righteousness shall go before Him, and 

uprightness (deliverance) in the way of His steps". 

A. A. BEVAN. 



ADDENDUM TO CATULLIANA. 



In my paper in the last number of the Journal of Philology 
(pp. 226 foil.) I passed over with some reluctance a well-known 
line in the Attis which presents a metrical difficulty 

LXlii 53 ut aput niuem et ferarum gelida stabula forem 
et earum omnia adirem furibunda latibula. 

If that difficulty could be got over, I think there is no fault 
to be found with the. verse; but unfortunately it seems insu- 
perable. 

If in a Latin quantitative metre - v^ can be substituted for 
w - then metrically anything is possible. 

Of the emendations proposed already, omissa Heins., arnica 
Muretus, opaca and operta L. Mueller fail from inherent weak- 
ness ; ad omnia irem, Avantius, from abolishing the unquestion- 
ably genuine adirem^ 'go near/ 'go and brave/ cf, Ov. M, 
14 126 loca mortis adire. Baehrens, abandoning his previous 
alumna, now conjectures ad ima for ovinia. A somewhat more 
probable change in my opinion would be to read VT ima. 
And had either reading been found in the text, it would have 
passed unchallenged. But I do not feel altogether certain that 
omnia should be discarded. B. indeed says that * tarn metrum 
respuit quam sententiam.' But this employment of omnia is 
thoroughly Latin; and it is not more surprising that the excited 
Attis should speak of his visiting all the wild beasts in their 
dens than that the excited Cybele should tell the lion to make 
all places resound with his roaring, 82 *face cuncta mugienti 
fremitu loca retonent/ If, however, we wish to keep omnia, we 

Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. 10 
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must give it a somewhat UDusual, though not unexampled, 
scansion making it omnya, as in Y. Aen. 6 33 quin protenus 
omnia Perlegerent oculis; cf. 7 237 uerba precantia (precantja). 
If any one thinks this contraction before an elision to be a 
difficulty, let him compare examples like Aen. 7 555 talia 
conubia et tales celebrent hy menaces, 12 401 FaeoBiaiii in 
morem senior succinctus amictu, G. 4 243 gidlio et lucifugis 
congesta cubilia blattis. If omnia be wesmned thus, we shall 
only require the addition of oii or uf to complete the metre. 



LXI. 

I wish to add a few words on the metrical structure of this 
poem, so far as it is bound up with the question of reading of 
the refrain 'to (or 0) Hymen Hymenae io | io (or 0) Hymen 
Hymenaee' in 124, 125 (Schwabe's numbering) and in sub- 
sequent stanzas. 

Editors have been divided on two questions : 

1. As to whether the stanza is (a) a whole, or (6) is made 
up of two parts (3 + 2 = 5) as 

Collis o Heliconei 

cultor Vraniae genus 

qui rapis teneram ad uirum 
Virginem, o Hymenae Hymen 

o Hymen Hymenaee. 

2. As to whether (a) io the MS reading should be retained 
in the refrain or (6) changed to 0. Thus, besides the correct 
view of Dawes and Munro (1 (a) + 2 (a)), we have 1 (6) + 2 (a) 
held, e.g., by Ellis and Baehrens*, 1 (a) + 2 (6) by Riese and 
Schwabe*, 1 (6) + 2 (6) by Vahlen and B. Schmidt. 

As to 1, 1 think the first impression of any one who reads 
the poem without bias would be that each stanza is one and 

1 It is not necessary to discuss the disappears. If there is no break in 

two intermediate news separately. If the stanza (as Biese thinks), the im- 

to {yo) is the correct reading, the only portation of o produces 10 motiveless 

ground for a break after the third line violations of the synaphea of the poem. 
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indivisible; and certainly the division of a stanza with scheme 
ccccd into ccc + cd must strike all such as a curious one. 

If it exists, we expect to find it reflected either in the metre, 
that is to say in at least a double quantity of the last syllable of 
the end of each part, or at any rate in such a pause in the 
sense as justifies editors when they arrange elegiac verse in 
strophical structure. 

To take the latter question first, an examination of the 
poem stanza by stanza confirms our first impression, and shows 
that it might be as reasonably divided cc + ccd as ccc + cd. 

Throwing aside the fragmentary stanzas, numbered 76 — 83 
and 111 — 115, and, for the moment, those containing the refrain 
in question, we find that a comparison of the breaks at the end 
of the second and third lines of each stanza gives the following 
result : 





Second line. 


Third line. 


Long pause (e.g. 11. 47, 53) 


3 


2 


Short pause (e.g. 2, 7, 13) 


10 


5 


No pause 


20 


26 



33 33 

If we divide the ' short pauses ' between the ' long pauses * 
and the ' no pauses ' the proportions of ' second line * and ' third 
line ' become 25 : 28J. 

Thus we see here that there is less internal evidence for a 
break at the end of the third than at the end of the second 
line. 

The stanzas in which the to refrain appears give the follow* 
ing result : 

Second line. Third line. 

Long pause 3 9 

Short pause ... .., 3 2 

No pause 5 — 

11 11 

It is obvious that the difference is solely due to the refrain, 
which requires some sort of stop to precede it. It would there- 

10—2 
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fore be mucb more reasonable to break the stanza into two 
parts after the second line on the strength of the first table 
than after the third line on the strength of the second table. 
How blind indeed scholars may become, under the influence of 
a preconceived idea, is shown from their ignoring the fact that 
in the stanzas where the refrain occurs (lines 4, 39, 49, 59), 
the pause is always before the refrain and not at the end of 
the third line. 

With one single very doubtful exception, omnibus | et, 222, 
223, the last syllable of each of the first four lines of the stanza 
is long by nature or position ; and there is, of course, no hiatus. 
The evidence for a break after the third line rests entirely on 
the wholesale introduction of into the io refrain. The result 
of this importation is as follows. In 1 place (148) it makes 
no difference, in 4 places (153, 163, 168, 178) it leaves a 
vowel short, and in 6 places it introduces a hiatus (123, 143, 
168, 173, 183, 188). On comparing the rest of the poem, we 
find that while in 10 out of these 11 stanzas the final vov^rel 
of the third line is either short or in hiatus, in the remainder, 
33 stanzas in all (omitting fragments), in which Catullus was 
perfectly free to use the same liberty, that final vowel is, with 
one doubtful exception, never short and never in hiatus ! 

This curious result is obtained by altering the MS. text 
twenty-two times, the io in the last line of each of the eleven 
stanzas being sent the same way as the io in the fourth line. 
The only motive seems to be to avoid giving io a scansion (yo) 
which is well attested for other writers, and the admission of 
which will leave the metrical treatment of the poem without an 
irregularity ; and the cogency of the argument in favour of it 
may be estimated from the following presentation : 

Because Catullus uses 
in the invocation of in the middle of in the formula 

the nuptial <3od a line Hymenaee Hymen, 

THEREFORE 

in the nuptial at the beginning in the formula 

shout itself of a line Hymen Hymenaee, 

he must also have used 1 
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I take this opportunity of acknowledging that the priority 
in suggesting queritur in Cat. 83. 6 is due to Prof. A. Palmer. 
The same scholar seems also to have anticipated Biese in 
reading iocosi8..,diui8 36. 10. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 



SPONDEES IN THE FOURTH FOOT IN HOMER. 



Several things led me some time ago to examine how far 
and with what if any restrictions a spondee is admitted by 
Homer in the fourth foot. Though I fear that this investigation 
was a great deal more trouble than it was worth, I will give 
the results such as they are. In this paper I shall mean by a 
*' spondee in the fourth foot " a single word of two long syllables 
constituting that foot. 

In the Iliad (La Roche's text) there arc 280 instances. In 
so long a poem this suffices at once to shew that, generally 
speaking, Homer avoids a spondee in the fourth foot 

But of these we may resolve a large number ; 42 genitives 
in -ou, 15 infinitives (e.g. F. 393 read iXOifieif for eXOeiv), 9 
oblique cases of fjoo^, alBoa in B. 262, O. 561, 661, t^oa in 
E. 416, ISpoi in P. 385, Aiyrdo^ in 11. 849, avTov=^ there 8 times 
(I should prefer avToo decidedly to avrodc, for why should the 
latter have been changed ?), probably rjiiSae in A. 92 and eiae 
in 2. 189. It is also I think generally supposed that we should 
read rjpiBa for '^viv in K. 292 ; (many of the others are also 
acknowledged on other grounds). In O. 298 and '9. 310 toj/ 
S* oX(o and t^ t olq) have been diversely corrected ; I should 
prefer top otco and toS oto), which seem possibly pointed to by 
the MSS*; in ^. 533 we should read vvv otco (yvv oXod mss)*; 
vvv = now is short in K. 105 ; and Quintus Smyrnaeus xi. 491, 
xii. 540, in neither of which passages can vvv be enclitic ; and 
indeed there must have been surely an intermediate vvv be- 
tween vvv and the enclitic vvv in any case ; again how foolish 
are the transpositions resorted to in these lines! I have a 

^ Dr Leaf on 4^. 310 observes that ^ Eustathius however on this line 

"the contraction is merely a mark of says **dfw t\ otw^\ so that apparently 

lateness ". If the contraction alone there was actually a tradition of vvv 

were in question I should agree with otu in his time, 
him. 
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suspicion further that we should read afi<f>o€ for afKfxio in 8 
places ; surely the line in the sixth fragment of the CypHa : 

Zeivola o^0a\fiola'cv eato Bpvo^ dfi^a) KoiXrj^; 

is every way better emended by reading dfi^oe than by the 
violent transpositions as usual resorted to\ However, that I 
may not be accused of unduly pressing the facts, I will leave 
dfiffxo out of the calculation altogether. Then we have 86 
resolved out of 272, i.e. nearly one-third. Now mere accident 
w^ould hardly have enabled one-tenth of them to be resolved; 
take for instance a word like Ka\6<$, and then only the masculine 
and neuter genitive singular can be resolved in all the cases 
of singular and plural together (and the dual practically does 
not occur), or a word like Paivo) where no spondaic form can be 
resolved except the infinitives. 

Accordingly this gives stronger proof of the first rule, that 
a spondee in the fourth foot is avoided, and establishes a second, 
that all spondees in the fourth foot must he resolved if possible. 

Let us now examine the remaining 186 cases. The most 
remarkable fact about them is the existence of a large class in 
which the spondee is a word governed by a preposition imme- 
diately preceding. I will give a few examples : 

eKXcuy^av 8' ap olcnoX iir (Sficov ^Q)Of6€i/oco. A. 46. 
avT0Ka<riyv7jT0<iy ire pi fieaatp xet/je TiTrjva<s, N. 534. 
C09 <l>afievrf XdeveXpv fieu d<f> iTnrcov ciae x^fia^e. E. 835. 
oi/Te iroT €9 iroXcfiov afia XaaJ 0G}prjj(^0rjpai, A. 226. 

A few, probably well under a dozen, are of this form : 

j^aXic^ SrjaKrTj diro r aificov rev'^e eXi/rat. 11. 650. 
T'^v 8' iyco ov Sdao)' irepl S* avT7j<i TrecprjOrjTQ), "9, 553. 

The number of this preposition class is 77. Apparently the 
preposition and noun or adjective go so closely together that 
the same objection is not felt to a word with preposition as 
without. Yet if preposition and substantive actually were one 
word, they might be objected to ! So delicate is the Homeric 

^ The scansion of koIXtjs in the Cijpria need hardly trouble us. 
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scansiou that he objects as a rule to the rhythm of 2 fie erktyi 
dvTiofs iXOelv, and objects, as I have shewn in a previous paper, 
to the rhythm of iwaoih^ S" atfjLa KeXaivov, and yet will admit 
irepl fiiaatp x^tpe rtri/i/a? as being in a way intermediate. 
And €^ tmrtav etc. are common enough^ yet a molossus in this 
place is almost entirely forbidden. 

The same applies to other instances where a word is very 
closely united to the preceding, especially if it is connected by 
" re Kai'\ Of this there are 18 instances, e.g.: 

arrjaav dp i^fii6vov<i re koI imrov^, o^pa irioiep. 

Note further that all are either nouns, including several 
proper names, pronouns or adjectives, and that they are mostly 
stock phrases \ 

Connexion by /cat alone is much less common (nine times), 
but exactly the same remarks apply, except that xai erXrjp is 
found in 2. 433, but that is late, in the oirXoTroitd {xal erXrj 
however occurs in B. 242, 271). 

TjBk only B. 500 : o? t 'EXeeSi/' el^ov 17S' '^TXrjv xal Tlerecova. 

fj ov i\ T€ in B. 460, I. 276, A. 410, O. 691, P. 42, T. 177, 
<I>. 111. Of these T. 177 is spurious ; the spondee in it and the 
rest is a noun except A. 410: 17 t' e/SXiyr ^ r efiaX* aWov, 

Phrases such as t£p S* oXXodv, koI aX\oi^ occur 19 times. 
Some of these might otherwise be classed under the head of 
connexion by /caL So we have ot S' avrol and other like 
phrases with avTo^ ten times. Also the phrase a-<f>€a^ (gvrov^ 
aprvvavre^ in M, 43, 86, N. 152, and ra cr avrf}^ fepya in 
Z. 490. 

fjfiLv occurs in A. 570, rj/ieU in F. 104. 
ejinrr}^ P. 632, aira)^ T. 348 (jicuy^ auxft)?). 

Coming to nouns, we find that dvhp&v is remarkably 
privileged in this respect, being found seven times, besides 
T dvSpcSv in fl. 343 ; t€ koI dvBpcop occurs several times but 
has been put in. a former class. Also S* dvrjp in ^, 112. So 
alyoov, LTTTTODP, Ittttoi;?, LTTTToia, olcop in B. 474, H. 240, 11. 154, 506, 
2. 588, n. 576, 690. Of proper names there are four, Xpvtrrjp 

1 The references are A. 151, B. 176, 407, K. 338, N. 711, S. 56, 68, II. 425, 
832, II. 386, O. 203, 214, I. 150, 292, P. 710, 745, X. 44, 462, 0. 350. 
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twice in A, ir6aL<; ''H/wy? in K. 5, and Tpdcov in P. 513. Add 
Srvyos* vS&p (0.'37), a;^Xi)9 (T. 421, part of the Menis presum- 
ably, but the reading is doubtful) and aarfjp (T. 381 ; cumjp is 
followed by m and, considering the way w^ is regularly added 
after a noun, perhaps a<rrrjp m may be regarded as practically 
one word), and this completes the list of nouns. 

We may say therefore that a spondaic noun in the fourth 
foot is excessively rare except with the restrictions given above, 
men and animals being curiously favoured Unluckily we 
cannot test these results by comparing other poets, for the old 
Epic writers are in the same case, and the later scarcely admit 
a spondee in any form at all before the bucolic diaeresis. 

Of adjectives there are only four (0. 217, N. 360, 2. 313, 
X. 383). 

Of verbs irivova and oXxovff (E. 341, fl. 542; these two 
having a syllable elided are somewhat exceptional), tart) (K. 
354, 374), Xk^i (2. 406), It^^^ (*. 150), K'ifitov (ft. 542). More- 
over there are only two verbs in the exceptional classes as 
mentioned above, so that there are only nine verbs in the whole 
Iliad in this position. Therefore the emendation a-KfjirTp 
€cry(pv, FetTTc t€ fivOov, printed by van Leeuwen and da Costa 
in their text (H. 277), can be almost proved as wrong as it is 
certainly unnecessary. It may also be noted that the verbs 
appear mainly in later portions of the poem. 

ov iroD in M. 203, 270 is printed by La Roche as two words 
and may at any rate be so regarded. 

The Odyssey and Hymns give practically the same results 
as the Iliad, but I will spare the reader a repetition of tedious 
details. Perhaps the phrase rjfii]^ fierpov Xkovto may be specially 
noted. Hesiod is a little freer. See e.g. Theogony 200, 609, 
Shield, 151, Works and Days 306, 489, 778. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 

P.S. With reference to the resolution of Homeric forms 
I find that Quintus Smyrnaeus has forty-five spondees in the 
fourth foot of which only three could be resolved in Homer. 
I have therefore rather under- than over-stated the case. 
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a. 157, B. 70, p. 592. 

&y^i a'xcop xe^aXijif, Xva fifj ir€v0oiaff oi oKKoi,, 

So Zenodotus and MSS.; Trevdoiaro dWoi Aristarcfaus. If 
ol = 'foi the digamma is neglected, if it is the article the use 
is un-Homeric. Undoubtedly this points to the reading irev- 
Boiaro 'F oKKol, the only diflSculty being the dative after 
irevdoiaro. But seeing that the dative is used by Homer with 
Moveiv and xXwtv (Leaf on E. 115, H. 515) this is not a serious 
one. True there is no question here of " hearing with favour ", 
but if the dative could be used at all with such verbs, the 
extension of its use would be easy. The enclitic 'Fo* could of 
course be elided. 

7. 7. iwia S' SSpai eaap, TrevTTjKoa-ioi S' iv kKacTg, 

Nestor is found on the shore at Fylos, sacrificing, begirt, as 
appears from this line, with four thousand five hundred men 
sitting in or on nine SSpac. What sort of ehpa can have held 
five-hundred men? And nowhere else do we hear of such a 
number of people collected together for such a purpose. Why, 
the whole army which went with Nestor to Troy, not only 
from Pylos but from Arene and Thrium and half a dozen places 
besides (B. 591 seqq.) was only just this number of 4500, if we 
take his ninety ships (B. 602) to have carried fifty men apiece 
(H. 170). 

This reading irevrrjKocriot seems therefore a little difficult 
Now there is another given by HIN, to wit irevrriKovTou H 
and N are the two best MSS. of the Odyssey after M, I going 
sometimes with one and sometimes with the other, and the 
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united testimony of H and N is pretty strong. Here they 
seem to me to preserve a reading worthy at any rate of more 
attention than it has ever received. The quantity is of no 
difficulty at all ; the metrical ictus is quite sufficient to account 
for it, and it would only weaken the case to invoke Latin ana- 
logies. Four hundred and fifty men are surely enough, and a 
good many more than you would expect. 

I know the objections which will be raised to this. First, 
Aristarchus and Herodian both read irevraKoctoi (lengthening, 
by the way, another short a by metrical ictus), and presumably 
Zenodotus and the rest read TrevrrjKoaioi. But that only means 
that Trevratcoaioi or irevrqicoaioi was given in most of their MSS., 
which I do not doubt. Secondly, I shall be told that the next 
line shews that each eipa offered nine bulls, too many for fifty 
men. But it might with equal justice be said that they are 
too few for five-hundred. It is also at least possible that irpoi- 
j(pv7o'f€Kda'To0i ivvia ravpov^ means : •'they offered nine bulls, 
one from each ISpa". This is shewn by "9. 329 : Xae Se rov 
'feKOTepOep iprfpiSarai Bvo XevKci, meaning " two stones, one 
on each side*'. Cp. i. 430, X. 578. And it might be urged 
that eighty-one bulls is a larger offering than one hears much 
of in Homer ; even nine are a sumptuous offering according to 
his way of talking. The idea of propitiation by quantity is 
more Semitic than Greek. 

7. 120. €V0^ ov T19 wore fifjTiv. 

Here again HIN give a variant : iv0^ ov ird ta? filJTiv. Now 
as TTO) here stands for ttco^, this reading is the more difficult of 
the two and ought perhaps to be adopted. 

7. 418. Here DHILMN, including by far the three best 
MSS., read strangely KapTrdKifito^ fioi <btKa rexva Kpfjijvar* 
ii\Sa>p. This can hardly be pure accident, and it is worth 
while to point out that the line will scan after a fashion. For 
0/X.O9 is twice long in Homer (A. 155, E. 359} and rixvov is 
habitually short in Attic. So the Alexandrines may have per- 
suaded themselves to accept this reading, for they could swallow 
a good deal in the way of scansion if they could only thereby 
cling to the text they had received. The inferior MSS. correctr 
to TeKi/a <f>i\a. Comparing H. 653 : aweiaaTi fioi kukcl reKva, 
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one may coDJecture that the origioal was perhaps KapTraXifJuo^ 
^iXa T€/cva ifiol KpTji^var ifeXBayp. This gives a possible form 
for the others to be derived from (which the vulgate does not), 
for the legitimate hiatus in the third foot is a perpetual dis- 
turbing cause. 

In yft. 26 again we find ACM giving : 01! tl ae "Km/Scvo), 
<J>l\ov T€KvoVy aXX' €TVfi6v Toty and Eustathius ^l\ov t€ko^, the 
latter at any rate being a very respectable reading. Are we to 
consider this a genuine tradition, or as shewing that these words 
were somehow peculiarly liable to transposition ? But it is 
one thing to find a reading in M, andther to find it in HMN 
together. 

& 244. Both the Mss. and the ancient critics vary between 
avTov fM€v and avTov fiiv TrKrjyfja'cv deiK€\i7)ai Safid<ra-a<f, 
Ptolemy of Ascalon reading avrov fiiv\ But avrov is unknown 
to Homer, and avrov is not reflexive. On the other hand /lev 
gives a good antithesis to akX^ Si in 247, and according to 
Crusius the pronoun nowhere else stands after avrov. If neither 
avrov fiev nor avrov fiiv can be accepted, the correction is clear ; 
read 'F' avrov pAv (the reflexive 'Fe is not enclitic). Compare 
my note on fiev and ixiv in E. 181 in the last number of this 
Journal. 

But alas ! the same difficulty recurs in 247 : aXKtp K avrov 
(avrov DN) ^corl KaraKpvirrcav rjiaKe {ififca-Ke). And here 
I see no remedy, for 'F' ifeficxe is hardly tolerable in itself 
and would be introducing the pronoun after avrov again, and 
to read 'F' avrov S' aK\<p would be wrong since it alters the 
order of words and loses the antithesis of fiev and Be. Perhaps 
we should say that avrov here is reflexive, being so closely 
preceded by 'F' avrov. 

K. 193. €? T49 €T earai firjrL<;* iyo) S* ovk otofiac elvai. 

Herr Menrad, offended by the contraction of oio/jmi, inverts 
the order of the words, more suo, and reads e/ifiev 6ta>. But he 
has not even seen the real diflSculty. For though otofuu is 
suspicious it would be rash in the highest degree to say that 
it is impossible; it should only make us inclined to look a 

^ To him should apparently be added Quintus Smyrnaeus (Y. 279). 
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little more closely into the line. The short and easy method 
of inversion of words has led Herr Menrad far from the truth, 
as it is pretty sure to do. 

The situation is this. Odysseus and his companions have 
come to the island of Circe, and on the third day Odysseus goes 
up from the coast et 7ra>9 fepya HSoifiL fiporwp, and he sees the 
smoke going up from the house of Circe embowered in the 
woods in the midst of the isle. He comes back and next 
morning makes a speech to his companions : 

o) q)i\oiy ov yap HOfiep otttj ^0909 ovo oirtf r)(o^, 
ovK oirri rje\t,o^ ^aealfi^poro^ ela viro yalav 
ovS* oiry dvveerav, dWd <f}pa^<ifi€0a Odaaov, 
el TA9 €T earai firyri^* iyto 8' 'fovtc olofiai^'f elpat, 
elSov ycip 

and he goes on to say how he saw the smoke from the middle 
of the island^ shewing that there were inhabitants of some kind. 
Evidently he hints that they had better go and see if they can 
get any profit from them. Now if he had seen nothing he 
might well say iyd K ovk oto/xat elvai : but as it was he had 
seen something and therefore thought there was some firjri^. 

So his companions understood him, for he goes on with 
charming naivete : 

0)9 i^dfiTjv, Tolaiv he KareKkdaOrj <f>iXov TjTop 
fiifrfaafievoca* epytov Aaiarpvyovo^ ^Kvri^aToo, 
Ki;«Xa)7ro9 re fiirj^ fieyaXijTOpof;, dvSpo<f>ayoio, 

They did not weep because he did not see a device ; no, they 
wept because he did, for they had had about enough of his 
fjLTJTi^ in the cases they bethought them o£ 

It is now clear that the diflBculty lies more in ovk than in 
otofutL The line must be emended so as to get rid of ov/c as 
well as the peculiar scansion of the other word. Of many 
obvious ways of doing this I should prefer: eycS Se y otofiai 
elvai, but it is impossible to be certain about it \ 

^ 8'ovp is most obvious bat leaves otofuou will not do since kc is never 
ctofuu untouched, and perhaps d^ovv is found with infinitive; 54 *P otofiai is 
hardly thus used by Homer; d4 k' tempting, but there is no place here 
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The corraption is not difficult to account for. On a super- 
ficial view the ovk seems to be wanted ; it is only by carefully 
considering what has preceded and follows that it is seen that 
OVK is wrong. It was from a similar superficial view that lin-o- 
dev was corrupted to €kto$€p in i, 239. 

K. 425. La Roche here observes that there appear from the 
MSS. to have been two dijBTerent versions of this line ; one aurol 
£* OTpvpeaOe ifioX Sfia ircarre^ eTreaOat, the other avrol S* orpi/- 
vecff tva fioi afia iravre^ eirqaOe, I think that the original 
which gave rise to both was this : avrol S' orpvpeaffe, ifioi Sfia 
iravre^ hrriaOe. The double difficulty of construction and 
hiatus might cause the double version. But for the former 
compare '^. 71 : Odirre fie ott* rd'^urra, iriika^ *AFtSao irepriaui, 
with Dr Leaf's note, and the hiatus in the third foot is a 
notorious stumbling-block. 

/i. 28. w €if>aff, rjfiiv S* air iireireiffeTO. 

One MS. here gives' aire ireireidero, and though doubtless 
this is accidental I think it is probably the true reading here 
and where the phrase recurs. The natural rhythm points to 
it, and ireireiOero represents ireiriOeTo in accordance with the 
ordinary rule of Homer, that a word of more than three short 
syllables may have one of them lengthened. So /Max^ofievo^ 
becomes both fia-x^eov/juevo^ and fiajfeiofievo^. 

T. 209. K\aiova7j<; efov avSpa, 

rebp is given as the reading of G and M. But this must 
be for re 'Foj/, which is very likely right ; two other MSS. have 

€0V. 

r. 246. yvpo^ iv wfioiaip, fi€\apa)(po<y; ovXoxdpffPO^, 

ifjp oifiourip Eustathius, erjp tSfioKri ficKdyj^poo^ Herodian. 
Is yvpo^ ip oSfioitTip a Homeric phrase ? I much doubt it ; it 
should be yvpd^ (Sfioiaip. In the line before, again, Odysseus 
says he will describe Eurybates, olo<; erjp (eep ?) wep, and imme- 
diately starts off in our line, yvp6<i k.tX, But the Homeric 
way of beginning a man's description is to say : he was so and 

for 'A, rather we want nva; B4 t in choose between B4 y\ 8' dp\y6p, unless 
not wanted as this is no place for someone can suggest something better, 
generalizing. We are reduced then to 
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so. So of Thersites: ^dkmiff frp^ k,t.\, (B. 217; cp., in the 
CaMogue^ 52d, K. 316). 

Bead then: yvp6<: e (SfjLoi<riv. This accounts for the variants 
of Eustathius and Herodian and would easily be changed to our 
text, €€ being a form of the third person, corresponding to la in 
the first, which probably was common enough in Homer but 
has been generally changed to tjv or erfv. 

<f). 142. . The best MS. authority is for oOev t iTrioivoxo€v€i, 
a reading manifestly better in itself than re irep oli;o)(p€V€t, the 
vulgate. The word iwcoipoj^peveiv recurs in the Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 204. The meaning is "whence he pours out the 
wine in order for us" the force of cTrt being the same as in 
iirihe^uL etc. But the vulgate must mean "whence he pours 
out wine ", which is barely sense. 

ARTHUR PLA.TT. 



ON THE IAMBIC TRIMETER. 



Everyone who has any acquaintance with anthropology 
will grant me that poetic rhythm is developed from dance and 
song in union. And I imagine that no one will dispute the 
assertion that in Greek poetry the metrical ictus, corresponding 
to the first note in the bar of music and the first step in the 
dance rhythm, falls on a long syllable, the only exception being 
where such long syllable is resolved into two short ones. 

Starting from these axioms we shall find it easy enough to 
trace the origin of the common trimeter iambic. The designa- 
tion " trimeter" itself points out the way. We must find a foot 
of such a kind that three of them make up an iambic line. 

If we must begin the bar with a long syllable it is obvious 
that we must start with the second instead of the first, and 
must regard the first simply as the anacrusis, the raising of the 
foot before the dance-rhythm proper begins at all. (This indeed 
is I presume generally admitted.) Then we have at once a 
consistent, intelligible and beautiful system, of which I give 
what I conjecture to be the simplest and most primitive form : 



v/ — ^^ 



It is based entirely upon the second epitrite, one of the 
commonest figures in Greek poetry and a regular dance-rhythm. 

The Second Epitrite. This foot with the dactyl and spondee 
almost entirely composes the Dorian odes of Pindar and the 
Alcaic stanza, and it is freely used in many lyrical metres. It 
corresponds pretty closely to our " common time " in music, as 
it is a bar having two beats, a strong one on the first note and 
a subordinate one on the third, but whereas the typical form of 
our common time is simply four crotchets the second epitrite 
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= P • 5 ^ ^ . Evidently the most exact equivalent of our 

common time would be four long syllables, but owing to the 
frequency of the fact that in Greek music and poetry the 
musical beat goes along with length of syllables this form was not 
the prevailing one and the second epitrite gained the chief 
place*. 

Variations of the epitrite. There is one variation of the 
epitrite so beautifully employed by Pindar that I cannot help 
pausing to remark upon it though it is not germane to the 
matter in hand. I mean when the first syllable is resolved, 
giving the rhythm v^ v^ v^ — . This foot does not by itself look 
remarkable but he has used it in the last lines of the strophes 
of the fourth Pythian ode with a most miraculous efiect, giving 
to the verse the most exquisite lilt that can be conceived, e.g. 

y6vov IScov KaW \ larov dv8p£v. 

But the following variation, -v/-n^ = ^* JT* J* ^ ^^ 
great importance for the present subject. This is used by 
Pindar, but not so very commonly, in his Dorian odes, and is 
evidently considered by him as a relaxation of the strict form. 
For instance he only admits it twice in the whole of the fourth 
Pythian (line 5, -vo^ Tv;^di;T69, and 23, Se^ar' alal-). 

In the Alcaic stanza this relaxation was commonly admitted 
in all places. But that here also it is a variation on the 
original form is perhaps shewn by the fact that the Latin poets, 
seeking as usual for weight and dignity at the expense of a 
certain grace and lightness in their adaptations of Greek 
metre, did not admit it at all*. 



^ For our common time in Greek see 
the appendix to this paper. 

3 Whereas anyone may with ease 
heap np dozens of instances of this 
variation on the epitrite in modem 
instrumental music, the epitrite itself 
is singularly rare. It will justly be 
ascribed to a very partial knowledge 
of the subject on my part, but I 
cannot think of any instances of it 
except about a dozen or twenty 
phrases of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 



and Schumann. But as soon as we 
look at vocal music we find this form 
to be very common. It occurs for in- 
stance in Schubert's ** Trout" Song, 
the Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah, 
the last movement of the Choral Sym- 
phony, and very many other well- 
known pieces. So that in modem 
music also the influence of the words 
is apparent in altering the four equal 
notes to the epitrite. 
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- ' Original form of Iambic, If, as I have just tried to shew, 
the double trochee was a relaxation of the epitrite this seems to 
point cleaily to the conclusion that the original form of the 
iambic trimeter was that which I have given above, with a 
great preponderance of long syllables. But besides this I rely a 
good deal upon the exactly similar form of the " Metre Royal " 
in Persian. " As for the metre of the Poem," says Fitzgerald in 
the notice of Jd-mf s life prefixed to his translation of Saldmdn 
and Absdlt "it is the same as that adopted by Att^r, Jelal- 
uddin and other such Poets — and styled, as I have heard, the 
* Metre Royal ' — although not having been used by Firdusi for 
his Shah-nameh. Thus it runs : 



a pace which, to those not used to it, seems to bring one up 
with too sudden a halt at the end of every line to promise easy 
travelling through an Epic. It may be represented in Monkish 
Latin Quantity : 

Dum SaUmdn verba Regis cogitat 
Pectus illi de profundis aestuat." 

Add to this the short syllable for anacrusis and you have 
precisely the form which I was led by entirely diflFerent con- 
siderations to believe to be the original of the iambic. And 
indeed I wonder that so accomplished a metrist as Fitzgerald 
did not perceive that he had practically been writing a couple 
of Latin iambics. 

Varioitions of original form. Admitting the above-mentioned 
relaxation of the epitrite and the long anacrusis as well as the 
short one we get the following form, in fact the ordinary 
iambic : 



and we can see plainly (what is not at all plain on the vulgar 
hypothesis) why the spondee was admitted in what we call the 
first, third and fifth feet of the verse, but not in the other three. 
It is also plain that when the grammarians described the verse 
as acatalectic they were wrong, as it might be expected they 
would be somewhere from their mole-eyed fashion of going to 

n— 8 
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work. The verse is really catalectic, like the trochaic tetra- 
meter which is built on the same foot admitting the same 
relaxations. 

The further resolution of long syllables into two short ones 
each offers no diflSculty, except possibly in the case of an 
"anapaest in the first foot." Here we must consider the two 
short syllables of the anapaest as being the resolved anacrusis 
of one long syllable. 

External evidence for dance-rhythm, I have now given the 
internal evidence for the true construction of the iambic. But 
there is strong external evidence also that it was originally a 
dance rhythm and was sung. ApoUodorus says in his Bibliotheca 
(l. 5) : hreira wpo^ KeXeoi/ eKOovaa [r; Ai7/x?;Ti7p] rov ^aa-iXevovra 
Tore ^EKevaivlayv, IvBov ovaoiv yvvaifcoov kol Xeyovawv tovtcdv 
Trap' avrd^ KaOi^eadaty ypald ri^ ^Idfi07) aKco'^aaa rrjv Oeov 
iiroirjae fieiScaaai, Bed tovto eV toI<; 0€<rfio<f)oploi<; ra? yvvalfca^ 
a-fcdirTeiv Xiyovaip. And again in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter (200) we read : 

a\V dyeXaaro^if aTraaro^ ihrjTvo^ fjie iroTrjro^i 
rjaro, iroOtp fiivv0ov(ra ^aOv^wvoio Ovyarpo^, 
irpiv y ore irj xX€i;|79 jitv ^Idfi^rj KcSvd ?v8vui 
iroWd irapaaKtoTTTOva irpeylraro iroTviav, dyprjv, 
ixeiirja'ai yeXdaai re koX tKaov <r')(eiv OvfioV 
fj Sij *fov Kal eireira fieOvarepov efaSev opyaU, 

It is quite clear from this that iambics formed part of the 
mysteries of Demeter, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
therefore that they were sung with dancing in accordance with 
the usual habit at mysteries. 

Now we know that Demeter and lacchus were worshipped 
together at Eleusis and that though lacchus and Bacchus were 
two distinct persons they were confounded by the Athenians. 
Now compare the following from Bergk's Anthology, Carmina 
Popularia : 

*fl9 01 fieyiaroi t&v Oewv teal (f>LkTaTOL 
rfi iroXei irdpeiaiv' 

ivravda (ydp ikrjfjt/qrpa Kal) Arjfiijrpiov 
&fMi Traprjy* 6 xaipo^. 
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and secondly : 

Sol Ba/c^€ rdvSe fiovaap dyXal^ofiev, 
dirT^vv pvOfiov ^€oi/t69 aloXtp fiiXei, 
/caivca/y dirapOevex/ToVy ovri ral^ irdpo^; 
Ke)(p7lixivav toSai<nVy aXV d/cqpaTov 
Kardpypfiev top vfivov. 

and thirdly, this short fragment from Archilochus in a metre 
(iobacchic) very close to that of the first song : 

Ai]p,i]Tpo<; drfvr}<; kclL Kopr^^; \ rrjv iravijyvpiv aififov. 

Here we have three different rhythms, one common iambic 
and the other two varieties of it, all connected with Demeter 
or Bacchus, and shewing that such rhythms were especially 
appropriated to them. And all three were almost certainly 
sung (al6\^ fieKei^ proves this for the second), and therefore 
almost cei*tainly danced to. 

Add that the very name iobdcctios connects that mainly 
iambic metre with Bacchus. 

We can see then that it was only natural that some variety 
of iambic metre should be used at the Bacchic tragedy when 
dialogue was introduced. And this does not oppose the state- 
ment of Aristotle {Rhet. iii. 1, Poet x.) that trochaics were the 
older metre in tragedy, for trochaics are only another variety 



1 It may be said that this poem is 
too late to be of any value. But I 
think it clearly modelled on or paro- 
died from old hymns to Demeter and 
lacchus, ion of Demeter, The metre 
is ithyphallic, a mixture of iambics 
and pure phallics. It is well known 
that Aristotle {Poetics ix) derives 
comedy from rd ^aXXi/cd, so that the 
adoption of iambics for comedy simply 
means the omission of the alternate 
phallics (either -w_w_w or perhaps 
**-'-'-5s-^ as the phallic song with' 
out iambics runs in Achamians 262) 
from the sung ithyphallic. Cp. Carm. 



Pop. 7; 

(wdyere irdi'Tcs,) dvdyer* evpvxiapiw 

T(fi 0€(fi irotctTc* 
idiXfi ykp 6 deos 6p^os i<r<pvd<afiivot 

a Why al6\(fi ? Bather ouMv, for the 
flute is the instrument of Bacchus. 
&Tr\ovv must mean simple or pure 
{aKTipaTov) iambics as opposed to the 
mixture of iambics and other verses 
in the ithyphallic and iobacchic verses 
commonly sung to Bacchus. Gp. Ar- 
chilochus 76: avTOS i^dpx^'' Trpbs 
avXby A4<rpiov iraiTjova, 
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of the common iambic, both being equally based on the epi- 
trite, and Beigk rightly classes both under the general head 
of iambics. The final victory of iambic trimeter was doubtless 
owing to the fact that it, of all the various iambic forms, was 
the best suited for dialogue^. 

Rule of Cretic. Change from aung to spoken, verse. In the 
first of the two songs quoted above the rule of the cretic is 
violated at least once, one line ending volrfa-ov f^tKrare, and 
another rifuv (but possibly fjiitv) pvBe Iv, besides another which 
ends Tov Oehv Set, teal koKo^. So Hipponax also, one of the 
very oldest iambic writers, violates the rule, and in the Car- 
mina Popularia in general no attention whatever is paid to it. 
Now evidently if you sing an iambic trimeter, according to 
its true rhythm as given above, this rule of the cretic is 
utterly absurd. But when recitation or speaking supplants 
singing the character of the verse is somewhat changed, and 
the rule of the cretic is at once dictated by the ear. Plainly 
then when the comic poets did not trouble themselves about 



^ fidXurra ykp \cktlkov rG>v yutrfxav rb 
lafisPeibv ian, Aristotle vhi supra. Cp. 
also XLi : TO W lafipiKby koI Terpafjuerpov 
kiPijTi'Ka' t6 fktv (the latter) Spxtfcrucby 
TO di TpaKTuc6¥, Not the least interest- 
ing of the many almost supernatural 
parallels in the development through- 
out of the Greek and English drama 
is this change of metre at an early 
period, the importance of which can- 
not be exaggerated. For {after the 
doggrel stage derlTed from the miracle- 
plays had be^i passed) the regular 
metre for drama m England was a 
seyen-footed accentual iambic, almost 
ss trochaic tetrameter, as for instance 
in those misbegotten works, Peele's(?) 
Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes and 
Preston's Carnbyses^whioh the " mighty 
line" of Marlowe superseded as the 
iambic did the tetrameter*. And the 

* The only exception to this usage in the 
period between doggrel and blank verse that 
I know of is Peeleli Arraignment qf Paris, 



only other independently developed 
drama of Europe, the Spanish, also 
began with what are practically accen- 
tual tetrameters (generally acataleotic), 
but unluckily never got any further, 
for the Spaniards never succeeded in 
laying hold on a fit vehicle for drama, 
or Oalderon would have been a much 
greater poet, great as he is. Queiy 
whether anything of the kind is the 
ease with the fourth original drama, 
that of India? 

which was printed as early as 1684 This is 
however more like a masque than a regular 
drama* and is rhymed throughout ; as it is, 
the long seven-footed iambic plays a con- 
siderable part in it, just as the tetrameter 
does in the P«r«ae. In these two pli^s yon 
may see the old unsuitable metre yielding 
the field reluctantly to a stronger and 
;^ounger competitor, just as rhyme again 
m Shakespeare gradually disappears before 
blank verse. The long iambic turns up 
again in that villainous vision in Cyn^}^ne 
(Act V. Sc. iv. 80—113), which cannot be 
Shakespeare's, and may possibly be inserted 
from some old play on the same subject. 
Mr Swinburne thinks Selinus may have 
been written before Tamburlaine, but there 
is no proof of this. 
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the creticthey were not really "violating" any rule at all, but in 
their rougher style of versification were merely keeping to the old 
custom. I conjecture that this rule may have been first intro- 
duced by Archilochus, as he does appear to have observed it. 

Besides this other changes came about when the verse was 
simply recited or spoken. The hephthemimeral caesura quite 
conceals the original character of the line, whereas the penthe- 
mimeral keeps it clear, and is the natural one. Of course 
both were used in the sung iambics^ and while they were sung 
the character of the verse would be marked equally with either, 
but as soon as singing was given up the hephthemimeral cae- 
sura ^lust cause the proper rhythm to be forgotten, and in- 
troduce a new one which was better suited for its purpose. 
Accordingly all the verses were looked upon from a new point 
of view, however they might be constructed, and the original 
rhythm was lost sight of so completely that the grammarians 
gave an absolutely wrong account of the system. I trust that 
I shall not be understood to advocate a return to this system 
in reading iambics ; I do not wish to restore the stem for the 
flower, but simply to shew the true process of growth. 

I cannot find that the dactyl in the fifth foot was ever 
admitted except by the comic poets, and this may be probably 
considered as an innovation of theirs. As to the other comic 
licenses I need only say that I agree absolutely with the views 
of Clarke^ as I suppose every one else does. 

We have now therefore arrived at the classical form both 
in tragedy and comedy, and concerning this what need we any 
further witness ? Like blank verse in the hands of Milton and 
Shakespeare the iambic reached an incomparable perfection in 
the hands of Aeschylus and Sophocles, for the purposes of tragic 
poetry and tragic drama. Like blank verse in the hands of 
Fletcher, it was weakened and fluidified by Euripides, but 

1 In the oldest sung iambios of all impossible to speak definitely on the 

one would suppose, at first sight, that point. Certainly all the oldest iam- 

no caesura would be necessary. But bics we possess are as careful of cae- 

oaesuras do seem to be sometimes ob- sura as Aeschylus was. 

served even in metres that are sung ^ On Iliad B. 811. 
(as generally in aloaios) ; so that it is 
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remained in its main features unchanged until the ruin of 
Greek versification, when quantity began to give way to 
accent. 

Byzantine iambic. The only Byzantine writer of iambics 
with whom I have more than a nominal acquaintance is Theo- 
dorus Prodromus, whose Catomyomachia is very well worth 
reading as an illustration of the decay of iambics and a parody 
of classical tragedy. I shall only speak therefore of this poem, 
but the same characteristics mark other Byzantine writers of 
iambics. Both here (and also in the same author's long 
romance in iambics and elsewhere) the most striking pecu- 
liarity consists in the unvarying occurrence of an accent on 
the penultimate syllable of the line\ I puzzled over this for 
a very long time without being able to see any possible reason 
for it, and it is curious that at last I saw an explanation of 
some kind by means of the true rhythm of the old iambic. 
I must premise that whereas this delicate attention is paid to 
accent, the false quantities are sprinkled with a most liberal 
hand; it is evident in fact that accent is easily getting the 
upper hand of quantity, though the excellent Bishop is clearly 
striving to write in classical measures, as far as quantity goes, 
without being at all able to understand what the classical 
measure really was. Any one who has ever looked into 
Tzetzes' desperate attempts at hexameters will understand at 
once what I mean, and though Prodromus's iambics certainly 
look much nearer to Attic verse than Tzetzes' hexameters are 
to Homer's, yet I do not think that is due to anything but 
accident, since iambics, as Aristotle says, are nearer to prose. 
The truth appears to be that the Byzantines by this time read 
iambics purely by accent, though they knew that they were 
based upon quantity. 

^ The only ezoeption in the Gato- Bead therefore 
myomachia is line 324 : wai ira? KpetXXou, vat ravou vou 

iraT irai K/)ct\Xe, ireu iravaX vaX decir&rov. 

diffTTora, Confusion of vat in different senses 

This line is obviously wrong on other accounts for corruption. While about 

grounds, for the Chorus is lamenting it I will add that in 364 we should 

over the death of Psioharpax, son of read 7J\yri<re 5* ovtos for ijXyrftrep ovrot. 
Creillus, not that of Creillus himself. 
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Now if it was necessary for an accent to be on the penulti- 
mate syllable the only conclusion to be drawn is that the end 
of the iambic ran on the whole naturally as a set of trochees 
(accentual trochees of course) to the ear of the Byzantine. 
But it is surely incredible that they can have regarded the 
typical form of their iambic as six accentual trochees in a row I 
And as the caesura is preserved it is plain that there was 
a break in the middle of the line, which was scarcely due 
to observance of classical tradition, or to delicacy of ear, for 
Tzetzes knows nothing about the caesura in hexameters, and 
if the ear did not point it out there, where would it? We 
have this then to go upon — a trochaic ending and a caesura. 
Now begin your line according to the original rhythm of the 
iambic and you have what I think is the typical scansion of 
the Byzantine form, (1) with penthemimeral caesura 

(2) with hephthemimeral caesura 

Take for instance Catomyomachia 64 : 

el I yap irpoyvoia-j) |( t^ | SoXoi^ 7rp%Waviy(€Cv. 
and 311 : 

©9 I etOe pirfK iirrfkOe^ || dy\y€Xi]<f>6p6. 

But these typical forms occur very rarely, and as a rule the 
accents are tossed about anyhow ; take the opening lines : 

Tt rdp TotrovTOP avSpiKaaraToi j^ovov 
fjL€povT€^ etaw Twv oirStv aevvaxo^ 
Seifi^ (Tvpeo'fiev xal (ppiKrj xal SevXla] 

I can imagine the reader saying : " Why these are good iambics 
enough (except for <l>pCfcrj\ and if the Byzantines chose to 
have an accent on the penultimate, it was a mere fancy of 
theirs ; why all this elaborate explanation of such a simple 
matter?" But it is only by a dead scholarship (like our own) 
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that the Byzantines ever managed to keep right quantity ; look 
U ihifi : 

TXkaArwva Affrw, ahv ^AiBjf Jlepae^ovriv^. 

Still persons only used to English or even Italian accentual 
verse may well say that verses like these cannot be based on 
such a system as I propose. If however we go further afield 
we can find something pretty like. There is no doubt that the 
ordinary popular Spanish metre is typically four accentual 
trochees. But on the first pages of the Bonumcero del CHd I 
open this is the sort of accentuation I find : 

Le j6ra de n6 volv^r 
for: lA jurA de n<5 volv^r 

]f de s6 n6ble cond&do 
for: nobl^ condido 

espAntame, mi Rodrigo 
for: ^pant&me. 

In Spanish and in Byzantine the one important thing is to 
get the accent on the penultimate'; the rest does not signify. 

So again in the accentuation of French poetry, though that 
is not so like the Byzantine; for instance we should say 
perhaps — but I speak very tentatively — that the typical form 
of the Alexandrine was six accentual iambics, but all a French 
poet cares for is to have the accent come on the sixth and 
twelfth syllables ; indeed in the oldest Alexandrines it is often 
only on the twelfth. I conclude then, without serious doubt, 
that the Byzantine iambics tended to split into two halves, 
each trochaic in nature and each with an anacrusis, and that 
the quantity is a pretence. 



^ Uepa€<l>6inpf is here correct quan- 
tity on the Byzantine principle, for it 
would not go into a verse without 
lengthening a short syllable. This 
accounts for the greater number of 
false quantities, as dUfup=^^'-, etc.; 
less commonly a long syllable is short- 
ened for the same reason. But there 
is no excuse for aw or "Aid]? or tppLKij 
quoted above, or for many others like 
them. Still upon the whole the quan- 



tities are right, though I cannot con- 
ceive this to be anything but an arti- 
ficial device. Therefore Hercher is 
justified in changing the order of words 
sometimes, and otherwise paying some 
attention to quantity in his edition 
(Teubner). It must be remembered 
that trisyllabic feet are not admitted 
by the Byzantines. 

^ If the verse is oatalectic, then on 
the last. 
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It may be observed that in some ways this form is a reversal 
to the original, just as a highly-cultivated plant will return to 
an ancestral form when let run wild. The first half of the 
verse assumes again nearly its original character (though the 
other half is utterly changed) when there is a penthemimeral 
caesura. All trisyllabic feet are rejected, so that here the 
verse goes back to the very simplest form. So Simonides 
Amorginus in the early days of literary iambics admits no 
trisyllabic feet (in verses 1 and 7 of his longest poem 0e6^ 
appears to be a long monosyllable and the fragment ri ravra 
fjuuepfSv Bid Xoye^v dpeSpofioy ; has probably been misquoted or 
ascribed to the wrong Simonides). A similar phenomenon is 
to be observed also in the hexameter of the latest school 
Nonnus, Tryphiodorus, etc. have a very great preponderance of 
weak caes^as over strong, and Nonnus never admits a spondaic 
ending, and he and Coluthus never omit the caesura ; besides 
which the preference for dactyls over spondees is clearly marked. 
In all these points the latest hexameters revert undoubtedly 
to what was the earliest type. 

I will now return to an intermediate link between the 
classical and Byzantine iambics. We should expect that when 
accent began to equal quantity in verse, acceut and quantity 
would be made to coincide. This is of course impossible with 
the Byzantine iambic where the accent falls on a short syllable. 
But make that syllable long, i.e. take a scazon, and there at 
once is an iambic with, quantity and accent united. This is 
found in the scazons of Babrius, and is attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Latin scazon, where the accent almost universally 
was on the penultimate. Considering the tendency which led 
the Greeks io throw the accent on the penultimate in iambics, 
I cannot feel absolutely convinced that the Latin influence 
odone gave rise to the Babrian scazon, and perhaps other factors 
came into play. However that may be we here see the first 
step towards the form that ultimately prevailed, as early as the 
first half of the third century. But Babrius differs in every- 
thing else. Quantity is not yet lost for his quantities are 
as true as anybody's, and trisyllabic feet are admitted freely. 
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a far stronger proof that the quantity was genuine, not arti- 
ficial \ 

Modem Greek form. There is a form of modem Greek 
verse which is practically identical with the Byzantine Iambic. 
It is that into which Musurus Pasha has recently translated the 
Gommedia of Dante. He describes it in his preface as fierpov 
BtoSeKoavWafiop Trapo^vrovov, ofiotov fiev r^ la/i^LKm, ^CKeiirov 
hk Tov ypoviKov pvOfiov; an exact definition if you add to it 
the observance of either one or other of the two caesuras. It 
will be evident at once that this is absolutely identical with the 
Byzantine form, except in the following particular; the By- 
zantines try to keep the quantity as well as the accent and 
Musurus neglects the quantity altogether. This distinction, all 
things considered, is very trifling. 

I find this metre very agreeable reading after a little 
practice, more so than the Byzantine, inasmuch as where there 
is no attempt at quantity there can be no ill effect through 
lapses from it. Let me give as an example those three 
magnificent lines of Ulysses : 

*Avafivrj<T0cifi€v oia? icfiev yeviffX/i]^* 
Ov ydp IScop rifi&v to fjji/ <»9 Krrjvq^ 
*AX\a 0rjp€veiv dpeTtjv KdiruTrrfp/qv. 

To appreciate it fairly a much longer passage is required, 
but even from these three lines observe how it falls into those 
two trochaic halves of the Byzantines. The accents however 
are not so capriciously distributed. 

As to the ^^ typical form " of both this and the Byzantine 
verse I do not suppose that the writers deliberately aimed at 
it; only that it is the natural end to which they tend. No 
more does a French poet aim at six iambics in his Alexandrine, 
yet that is how the Alexandrine is regarded by at least one 
good authority as being typically constituted. I have been the 
more careful to explain the verse of Musurus that I remember 

^ The fact that the Byzantines do was a sham, that they reaUy had no 
not admit resolved syllables appears to intelligible distinction between long 
me conclusive proof that their quantity and short syllables. 
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seeing it sadly misdescribed in a review, when the ''ASiy? was 
first published. 

Hiis then may be regarded as the final form so far into 
which the trimeter has been metamorphosed in Greek. Its 
development elsewhere does not belong to my present purpose, 
but I hope to trace this hereafter if possible. Whether a new 
growth can be expected from the latest form it would be difficult 
to prophesy with any certainty, nor does the present state of 
Greek poetry hold out much hope ; but a metre that has once 
taken root is always apt to burgeon into unexpected forms, and 
there is no saying what may happen at a future date if the 
Greek nation should jver break out into a great poetical 
jrevival. 

Meantime however that other detestable and well-named 
" pi*ostitute " verse reigns supreme from the days of Tzetzes 
even till now^ But this is itself a variety of the iambic, being 
simply an accentual tetrameter catalectic. So that the iambic 
in some form or other may be said to have completely routed 
and supplanted the other classical metres. 

Modem reading of classical iambics. This throws some 
light on the modem Greek and English methods of reading 
iambics. We see that all needed for a good verse in modern 
Greek is a caesura and a paroxytone accent, besides which 
trisyllabic feet must not be admitted. But that is just what 
you get in more classical iambics than not*. So that iambics 
do actually scan in the majority of cases when read by a modern 
Greek according to accent. Of course the scansion is very 
difierent .from that of Sophocles, still scan they do', and those 
who call them absolutely absurd (as I did till now to my shame) 
are not so clever as they flatter themselves they are. 



1 They even write sonnets in it. 
Qreat Heavens I a sonnet in the metre 
of **A captain bold of Halifax who 
lived in winter quarters"! In English 
the metre is suited to the subject as it 
was by Aristophanes. 

3 Except in the later plays of Eu- 
ripides where the frequency of trisyl- 
labic feet is one of his many points of 



resemblance to the English dramatists 
of the decline. 

' Of course this applies only to 
paroxytone verses with caesura and 
without trisyllabic feet, but as I said 
before these are more than half and 
often occur half-a-dozen together, in 
the better plays. 
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But I presume no <;ompetent judge will dispute the decision 
of Munro that " our reading of Homer and Virgil has in itself 
no meaning," and the same of course applies to our reading of 
iambics. As a matter of fact it very often represents more 
nearly the Byzantine or Musurus's iambic than any other. Let 
any man divest himself of his prejudices, remembering that we 
read almost entirely by accent* in reality, and consider how he 
does in truth read such lines as a-fiepBvaia-t ya/jufyr/kaZac trvpLfyav 
^vov, and he will see the truth of this at once, for here our 
reading is exactly the same as that of the modern Greek. Let 
him take elff* ciJ^eX' ^Apyov^ firj hunrraxrOaL a/cd<l>o^, and he will 
see that he reads it with the rhythm of the modern iambic, 
though not quite in the same way as a modern Greek does.. 
Then let him extend his view to such as fier dpSpd^ 09 (r(f>€ vvv 
drcfiaa-a^ e;^€*, where the accent {our accent) is somewhat dislo- 
cated from the Byzantine type but is in reality. in its essence 
the same, and so proceeding onwards he may come to think 
that after all the difference between our way of reading iambics 
and that of the modem Greek is not so very great as it seems 
at first. At any rate he must confess that we have no right to 
speak of the latter as we habitually permit ourselves to do. 

By this time it must be evident how easily the classical 
iambic was metamorphosed into the Byzantine. So naturally 
does it assume a trochaic ending when quantity vanishes that 
probably every modem nation which reads Greek at all has 
altered it into more or less the same form except the French. 
And the reason is that all these nations except the French 
accentuate words of two syllables on the penultimate. I must 
again guard myself by saying that this applies to lines ending 
with words. of two syllables as far as the English way of reading 
goes. If there are more than two in the last word we mostly 
get back to a line which may be regarded as an accentual 
representation of a Greek quantitative line, and then we are 
nearer to the classical method (whatever that was) than the 
modem Greek is. 

^ Need I say that I mean not the lately nothing whatever in the classical 
Greek accent, but an English stress iambic, though it often aecidentatly 
accent, which per se represents abso- represents the' quantity? 
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Summary, The history of the iambic trimeter, as I under- 
stand it, vas then as follows. Based on the epitrite, it was 
originally snng with dancing along with other "iambic" measures 
in the worship of Demeter ; then extended to that of lacchus 
and Bacchus. Becoming recited it changed its character in 
an important manner ; it was used as a literary instrument by 
Archilochus and other poets, especially for satire, and returning 
to its old service of Bacchus was introduced into the dialogue of 
the drama, supplanting its near kinsman the trochaic tetra- 
meter. Finally it was corrupted as I have just shewn when 
accent gained the victory over quantity. And there are in all 
four kinds of iambic trimeter : (1) the sung, (2) the classical 
recited* or spoken (a) serious (/8) comic, (3) the Byzantine, 
(4) the modem. ; 



APPENDIX. 

I will here add some miscellaneous observations which could 
not be conveniently introduced above. 

Archilochus. I have taken no notice of the story that 
iambics were "invented" by Archilochus. This story is con- 
tradicted by the account given in the Hymn to Demeter which 
is very likely as old as Archilochus himself and is at any rate 
a better authority than any forthcoming in his behalP. Popular 
opinion — and that is what this comes to— is the most erroneous 
guide to be found on a question of invention of metre. If we 
had no more of Italian than of Greek poetry and no better 
metrical writers upon it than the Greek writers, Petrarch would 
probably be credited with having invented the sonnet; and 
quite lately M. Asselineau was misled (very pardonably) into 
asserting that the sonnet was originated in Provence. And 
does not almost everybody believe that Tennyson invented the 
metre of In Memoriamf a metre at least as old as Ben Jonson ? 

^ If the Margites was a mixture Moreover, it is clear from the quota- 

of hexameters and iambics, then, as tions given above from ApoUodoros 

it was popularly ascribed to Homer, and the Hymn to Demeter, that Ar- 

evideiitly popular opinion cannot have chilochus was not the first to use 

been at all consistent on the point. iambic metre as a vehicle for satire. 
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I think it probable that the truth is that Archilochus first used 
the iambic metre in literature as opposed to popula>r song, 
especially introducing the rule of the cretic, besides inventing 
the peculiarly Archilochian form of alternate trimeters and 
dimeters. 

Scazon Iambic. I should think that the Greek scazon must 
have always appeafed on the ordinary view the most idiotic 
metre to all who regard verse as appealing to any other sense 
than that of the fingers, particularly when a spondee is allowed 
in the fifth foot. But look at it in the proper light and it 
becomes quite intelligible : 

oirornrcmr n^andarest. 

e.g. € I ^a}<T€ Mairj^ \ TraiSa KvWtj \ 1^9 ttoX | /jlvv. 

I need not explain any further the variations on this 
form, which are mainly the same as those of the iambic 
trimeter. But it is hard to see how such verses can well have 
been read, properly speaking, or even recited unless very 
artificially, and so the scazon was always a poorly growing plant 
and seems to have flourished very little until transplanted into 
Latin, in which it seems to me and to a far better judge, 
Dr Verrall, to have a very diflferent eflfect. And here it may 
be observed that Greek lyrical metres, being written to be 
sung, cannot be read at all as a rule, and the only way to enjoy 
a chorus or an ode or anapaests is generally to recite it to 
oneself following the metre — scanning it in fact as a schoolboy 
scans Virgil — and not to read it at all like those metres which 
were meant to be read. It is no wonder that people cannot 
see any metre in Pindar while they persist in reading him like 
hexameters or iambics. And this was where the iambic got 
the advantage over metres sung like itself, and this was how it 
became of such importance ; it could be read, as well as sung, 
by a slight change in its nature. 

Corresponding forms. As the iambic is based on the 
epitrite corresponding to our common time, it is interesting to 
see what forms are like this in other literatures. To say 
nothing ofj other European metres, which are mostly descended 
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from classical iambic forms, the common Spanish metre 
already quoted is in common time; there are two main and 
two subordinate beats in each line, so that it nearly equals two 
epitrites. Exactly the same is the metre of the great Finnish 
epic, the Kalevala, a metre adopted by Longfellow in the Song 
of Hiawatha. I have also seen it stated that this metre is that 
commonly used by the Australian blacks. In fact the base of 
the trimeter is the commonest and most widely spread form of 
musical bar in the world. 

But by far the most interesting is the Persian "Metre 
Royal" already given. I find this described in a Persian 
grammar as the twelfth variety of the metre "Ramal," the 
thirteenth variety of the same is identical, with a short syllable 
at end, instead of a long one, which in Greek makes no 
diflference. The third variety is as follows : 



\j 



being in the same ratio to the Greek tetrameter as the Metre 
Royal is to the trimeter, and the fourth is to the third as the 
thirteenth to the twelfth. 

One may observe how beautifully this illustrates the dif- 
ference between the Oriental and Greek natures in an artistic 
point of view. The Oriental stiflfness and lifelessness are here 
marked as plainly as in plastic art, and the Greek love of life 
and variety comes out as clearly as in the wonderful measure- 
ments of the Parthenon discovered by Mr Penrose, or the 
flowing lines of the Hermes of -Praxiteles. Variety within 
definite limits, the principle which governs the greatest art of 
every kind, is missed by the Oriental because he keeps his eyes 
too steadily upon irepaf;, but worse is the fault of those who 
plunge into the airecpov and think they are free to overstep the 
eternal limits of art. 

Musical accompaniment. We have seen that the iambic 
was connected with the worship of Bacchus, especially perhaps 
in its ithy phallic form. And the instrument devoted to Bacchus 
was the flute, as the lyre was to Apollo. Secondly, the tri- 
meter and tetrameter (trochaic) are only two forms of epitritic 
metre, and tetrameters seem to have been regularly accom- 

Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. 12 
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panied by the fluto. (For infitaoce in the tetrameter passage 
of the Hercules Furens Lytta says ray^a a eyto fiSXXov *)(pp€va€A 
KoX KaravXtfacd (f>6fiq> (^^^X being evidently accompanied by 
the flute. Cf. 896 : Sdlov fLeXo^ iiravXelrai. And the special 
connexion of the flute with Bacchus gives additional force to 
lines 890 — 894. And therefore I very strongly suspect that 
ipav\oi<i should be read for dvav\oi,<: in 878.)* 

There can be no doubt then that the proper accompaniment 
for iambics when they were sung was on the flute, probably 
resembling a bag-pipe more nearly than any other of our instru- 
ments'. 

** Homeric'* scansion of iambics. Everybody knows the 
principle of Homeric scansion that a short syllable is almost 
universally lengthened before any two consonants whatever, un- 
less a word cannot be got into the line without breaking this 
rule. But I do not know whether it has been observed how far 
early non-epic poets conform to it. In point of fact it is the 
rule with Callinus, Tyrtaeus, Mimuermus, Solon (nearly always), 
Phocylides, Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgos (except one line: 
^deipoval 0vr)Toov k.t.X.), Hipponax (nearly always), Alcman (in 
frag. 24, therefore, Bergk^ is wrong in scanning ovk eh dvrjp 
dypoLfco^ ovSe as = — "^w-v^ — v^ — ^y; it should be — | — v^ — | 
-v-»-w; in frag. 60 and 74 however there appear to be excep- 
tions), Sappho (except ixeKparo in -61, but /jLaXoBpoTrrjef; in 93 
is not an exception for it could not otherwise be got into the 
verse), and Alcaeus. I say nothing of those poets whose 
remains are too small to aflFord proof. As this list includes the 
early iambic writers, it is clear that what I call "Homeric" as 
opposed to ''Attic*' scansion prevailed originally in the iambic, 

1 Of. Archilochus 76, 77 (where Bac- companiment. In Pindar's Odes there 

chus and tetrameters are again con- seems to be no regular practice 

nected). Also Xenophon Symp. where whatever about accompanying certain 

an actor is mentioned as reciting rhythms by certain instruments. So 

T€TpdfjL€Tpa Tpbs Tov av\6v. the lyre supersedes the flute in the 

. * However the famous r^i'eXXo song worship of Cybele in a lyrical frag- 

of Archilochus without doubt was ac- ment (Bergk, p. 1320, large ed.). 

oompanied by the lyre, and iambics ^ My references to Bergk (when not 

largely compose it. I do not think otherwise stated) are to the Anthologia 

this invalidates the proposition that Lyrica in the Teubner edition, 
the flute was the strictly correct ac- 
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though it afterwards became the stronghold of the opposite 
principle, especially in comedy — that of shortening vowels 
before two consonants as much as possible. 

This causes one slight difference, besides the others previously 
mentioned, between early and Attic iambics. In the latter a 
short syllable cannot be lengthened before two consonants 
beginning a succeeding word, unless the consonants are such 
that the vowel before them could not remain short. But in 
early or Ionic iambics one finds such things as ^9 to irplv 
(Archilochus 94), el tI <f>povolfjbev (Simonides Amorg. 2), avKa 
fierptd rpwyo)!/ (Hipponax 35). For strictly the vowel cannot 
remain short before these either. 

This may have something to do with impotentid freta, 
ultima Britannia, etc. in the pure iambics of Catullus 4 and 29. 

Common Time, Our ordinary ''common time*' of four 
crotchets is, I think, to be found in the Greek anapaestic metres. 
Let us take for example the anapaestic dimeter. It is evident 
that the term dimeter is purely arbitrary, for in a piece of 
anapaests there is as often as not an extra "metre," generally 
placed before the last line, but of course it might be placed 
wherever we please. And as synaphea prevails in these ana- 
paests, the lines might be arranged anyhow; the dimetrical ar- 
rangement however is convenient for writing them, and this 
must be the reason why they are called dimeters instead of 
trimeters or anything else. This is very clear in Aeschylus, 
though by the time of Euripides they seem to be regarded as 
really "dimeters," to judge from the way he arranges his 
pauses. 

The anapaestic metre therefore may be reduced to a single 
bar. What is the typical form of this bar? There are three 

we can choose from ; the double spondee (| | | |*), the 

double dactyl ([ ^J | ^ ) and the double anapaest 

(^ I ^j I ). It is clear from a musical point of view that 
the double anapaest is not the primitive form of these three. 
The metre is above all things a march rhythm, as is plain from 
its use in tragedy. And the natural simple form of march 
rhythm is four crotchets, that is the double spondee. Probably 

12—2 
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this is the typical and original bar, of which the double dactyl 
and anapaest and the mixt forms (such as a spondee and dactyl) 
are variations. Why the Greeks had such a distinct preference 
for ending up a piece in march rhythm with the particular 

variation [j | | (e.g. fipovrfj^ /jlvktj/i | arepd/jL | voi/~ — ) 
one cannot even conjecture. And this is of course the in- 
variable termination of the Aristophanic tetrameter. But this 
shews why they call such metres anapaestic rather than dactylic 
or spondaic, 

ARTHUR PLATT. 



P.S. I find that I was mistaken in supposing (as his preface 
led me to do) that Musurus first used the modern iambic. 
The earliest use of it I have found is in the tragedies of one 
Zampelios (bom 1787, died .1856). But it seems to be rarely 
adopted. 



THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE ILIAD. 



TuE apparatus criticus of the Iliad has had a somewhat 
singular fate ; it has broken down under the quantity and excel- 
lence of its materials, and there is perhaps no classical work 
whose MS authorities are less known in proportion to their 
extent. The causes of this are not far to seek. In the first 
place almost any extant MS is nearly good enough ; at any rate 
a collation of almost any two will give us a • readable text, 
metrical and intelligible, and critics have not been forced into 
the industry of despair by a text full of I6<j> 6fi. Even the early 
printed texts can be read, and after the edition of Turnebus 
(1554) the vulgate could be improved only by the exercise of 
higher scholarship, errors having been reduced to the rank of a 
very small disturbing element. Later on, w^hen consciences 
had grown more hard to satisfy in the collection of evidence, 
the discovery by Villoison of the great Venetian codex threw 
all others into the shade, and seemed to make a collation of 
second-class MSS numbering probably nearly 200 a useless as 
well as an appalling task. Finally with the present century 
came the conviction that MS evidence after all could carry us 
but a small way towards an original text ; and that a conjec- 
tural restoration of antiquity was not only easier and more 
excitingi but more scientific and more profitable, than research 
in libraries. 

The attempts at giving an apparatus criticus have thus 
been absurdly few and imperfect. Barnes's collation of some 
five MSS at Cambridge and Oxford is worthless. Bentley col- 
lated several of these again as well as one Harleian, and also 
obtained a collation of the Lipsiensis ; the readings of these he 
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vulgate given by all early printed texts, including Flor. Rom., 
as well as by Syr., all of which La R. himself quotes imme- 
diately afterwards. But it is characteristic that he quotes 
Syr. wrongly ; it has OSSEKAAT^E, and therefore cannot 
be quoted for oacre KoKv^e as against ocra eKoKv^e. A worse 
case is K 57 xelvfp yap xe fiakiara TriOoiaro, " kcLvov ACDL : 
K€LV(p GH\ Heynius, qui kclvov in textu habet, xeivo} non 
commeraorat.*' This statement is simply unpardonable in 
face of the fact that Heyne has the following note (vol. 
vi. p. 18) "57. /celvov yap k€ fiakLara TrvOoiaro, xeip^ — tta- 
dolaro. Cant. Barocc. Mori. un. Vindob. In Ven. expressum 
Kcivov — TTcffoiaro, sic et Lips, is tamen habuit * in rasura. v. 
Ern.*' followed by six lines of remark on the constr. of inOeaOai 
with dat. If these things are done in printed books, how shall 
we trust collations? And in fact a comparison of readings 
quoted by Hoffmann and La Roche on ^ and X reveals such 
continual contradictions as to entirely destroy our faith in one 
scholar or the other — we can make our choice with little 
doubt. 

In view of facts of this gravity it is of less importance that 
misprints should swarm from end to end of La Roche's book, 
or that he should have piled up his materials in a fashion 
which makes the effort to get at important facts a serious 
labour. Thus he records every occasion — sometimes twice in 
a line — on which the scribe of L gives rp^e^ for rpwe^, or D 
writes <f>dro for (fxiro ; though in really serious matters he can 
be convicted from his own mouth of glaring omissions. For in- 
stance in his Horn. Textkritik, p. 475, he says in speaking of 
Cant. " nach B 866 folgt der schlechte Vers, den schon Strabo 
geriigt hat, rfJudXtp viro vL(f>6€VTt vB7)<; iv ttlovl Si^fitp" Of this 
there is not a word in the critical edition, so far as Cant, is 
concerned, though it is duly quoted from Strabo. Of any 
arrangement by classes there is not a sign; his edition does 
not even explain the meaning of the signs by which he denotes 
his MSS, though I believe he has published something of the 
sort in the inaccessible Teubner s Mittheilungen, This inforto- 

^ La K. does not give a full stop here, but the sense evidently requires it. 
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ation I have only obtained from the almost equally unfathom- 
able work on N50 by Dr Benicken (p. 895, note)^ who him- 
self had to go personally to La R. for an elucidation of the 
mysterious " H' '' quoted on N 89 — 154. 

Unfortunately La Roche s edition has been blindly accepted 
by all following critics; Nauck, Christ and Rzach have all been 
content ^o follow it. It has thus had the unlucky result of 
frightening others off the ground, and has most disastrously 
retarded any further progress. It has the one merit of being 
fuller than any other apparatus ; and this may at least help us 
to clear the ground for a fresh start. I venture to assume that, 
though no single statement can be relied on, yet by taking the 
readings in mass, errors will be partially eliminated, and we 
shall be able to arrive at certain broad results, a useful "first 
approximation " like that which the astronomer obtains by neg- 
lecting small quantities beyond the first order of magnitude. 
By examining certain classes of readings of MSS which are 
quoted by La Roche throughout the Iliad, we may gain some 
idea of the importance of the MSS themselves, and obtain a 
practical rule which may be of assistance in producing a new 
edition more adequate to the wants of the day. But before 
proceeding to this, we may briefly ask what it is that we have 
still to expect from MS testimony. 

It seems clear that as early as the time of Plato at least 
the vulgate had already established itself, and was repre- 
sented, or at least supposed to be represented, by the large 
majority of MSS then existing. This was no doubt a com- 
mercial text, and emanated from Athens, the head-quarters of 
the Greek publishing trade. Differences had of course crept 
in, in part merely orthographical, in part due to confusion be- 
tween similar passages, in part mere copyists' blunders, often 
leading to conjectural emendations in the hands of would-be 
editors too idle to collate other authorities. It further seems 
clear, though in some quarters active and even virulent oppon- 
ents still attack the view, that Aristarchos took this vulgate 
as the base of his edition, and corrected it by comparison 
with various MSS which contained different traditions, thus 
forming a purely eclectic text. Again, it can hardly be doubted 
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that the vuIgate of his day was substantially the vulgate of 
Ours ; the text of the Harris papyrus, which is well within 200, 
possibly within 100, years of Aristarchos' time, is virtually 
identical with that of any second-class MS in the libraries 
of Europe to-day, and the Bankes and Petrie papyri, the 
Ambrosian fragments, and the Syrian palimpsest bring the 
tradition down with reasonable continuity nearly to Eustathios 
and our old medieval codices. Equally certain is it that the 
Aristarchean recension left practically no traces upon the com- 
mercial text; indeed it was almost forgotten by the time of 
Didymos, and but for him would doubtless have perished at 
the beginning of our era. Even A, though distinctly a learned 
and not a commercial production, has as we shall see later 
a vulgate text, and has adopted but a small portion of the 
Aristarchean variants preserved in its margin\ 

Now as we can hardly hope to find any MSS of a class more 
ancient than, and unknown to, Aristarchos, it is evident that, 
t possessing the vulgate of his day, the best we can reasonably 
expect is that we might have among our existing MSS some 
representing one or more of the non-commercial traditions which 
he used as collateral authorities for the construction of his text. 
We already possess, through Didymos and Aristonikos, a con- 
siderable number of variants which give us a good idea of the 
extent of divergence among his authorities ; and these variants, 
even when not accepted by him, do something to put us in his 
position and allow us an independent judgment on his materials. 
So far they are recognized as superior in value to any evidence 
dated A.D. But there is not a sufficient quantity of them. If 
then we could find extant MSS which could be traced to a non- 
commercial tradition of the date of Aristarchos, they would 
naturally take the highest place. In comparison with these, 
collation of the representatives of the vulgate would sink into 
insignificance ; as indeed it should be in any case, for, as will 
be seen, all such MSS hitherto collated have done but infin- 
itely little towards the improvement of the text as it existed 
300 years ago. 

1 See the Einleitung to Ludwich, Aristarchos Horn. Texikritik^ especially 
pp. 8 — 15. 
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One thing mnst be remembered ; that should such MSS be 
discovered, they will not present any startling divergencies. 
Even the best of Aristarchos' authorities differed but little 
— ^in the case of any other classical author we should say 
absurdly little — from the receptua ; and as any survivors will 
be in a very small minority it is pretty certain that the 
tradition will not have been kept pure, but that a process of 
contamination with the vulgate will to some extent at least 
have been going on in the course of centuries. Thus any 
remaining sign of independent descent will carry greatly in- 
creased weight. 

We may now begin our examination of La Roche s material. 
For the purpose of comparison, as well as to eliminate error so 
far as possible by covering the greatest possible extent of ground, 
it is essential that we should take only the MSS which he has 
himself collated for the whole of the Iliad. Of these A stands 
by itself, and does not enter into the comparison, having to be 
judged on independent grounds. We therefore postpone it for . 
the present. Those with which we have to deal are CDG 
HLS\ For an account of these reference may be made to 
La Roche's Horn, Textkritik pp. 460 — 478, where they appear 
under the numbers 14, 15, 92, 95, 105, 111 respectively. Of 
C, D, H and L better and fuller accounts will be found in 
Hoffmann under the titles La Lb Vc and Vq, pp. 28 — 45. Repet- 
ition here is needless, as we are concerned solely with internal 
evidence; it must only be mentioned that in D books A — A are 
rewritten by the second hand, the original ink having faded. 
Of this La Roche gives no hint in his edition. 

These six MSS we shall examine for peculiarities only — read- 
ings in which each one differs from all others fully quoted by 
La Roche. This is evidently the only method by which a 
special strain of tradition, if such exist, can be discovered. It 
is subject however to two reservations. In the first place 
four of the MSS have twin -codices, so closely related that 
common origin is certain. The relation of L and Lips.* has 

^ La B. also quotes the text of Eus- printed edition, 
tathios throughout as E. This I neg- ^ In the last eight hooks, see below, 

iect, as I presume he only follows the 
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already been mentioned as indicated by Hoffmann; a very 
superficial examination shews that an equally intimate con- 
nexion exists between G, Barocc. and Mori, and, in the last 
twelve books, between H and Vrat. d, the latter containing 
only N — X2. S and Cant, are still more nearly related ; indeed 
it seems pretty clear to me that Cant, is itself the original from 
which S was copied. Thus any reading which is common to two 
members of one of these groups will be regarded as a peculiar 
reading of the first member ; while in the case of the Leipzig 
group the peculiar readings of Lips, are added, even if not 
shared by L, as giving evidence of the common original. 

In the second place it must be remembered that many MSS 
appear only very irregularly in La Roche's pages; sometimes 
because they are themselves fragments, sometimes because only 
fragmentary collations or a few selected readings from them 
have been published and copied by La Roche. It is evident 
that variants which would have been peculiarities but for th« 
agreement of one of these fragmentary collations must still be 
regarded as peculiarities, or the value of our test, which is to 
compare the fully quoted MSS, would be lost. At the same 
time it must be admitted that it has not been altogether easy 
to decide in every ease how far readings found in what may be 
called the "outside" MSS should be admitted among the 
peculiarities; I have endeavoured to be as exclusive as is 
consistent with fairness, but no doubt some of the admissions 
may seem arbitrary. This however is of the less importance as 
we do not profess to aim at more than a first approximation, 
and I trust at least that my own errora will be of a smaller 
order than those inherent in the ftiultiness of the material. 

The readings given are naturally confined to such as are 
readings, not itacistic variations or obvious blunders. I have 
endeavoured to exclude all extraneous sources of error, such as 
the continual variation between Se re 76 /ce, toi and o-ot, and a 
f«w similar cases ; these serve only to illustrate the habits and 
knowledge of the scribe, not to give a real tradition. For the 
same reason no notice is taken of variation in the division of 
words,, which is a matter of interpretation only ; and alterations 
by later hands are entirely neglected. Of course, if any of the 
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MSS with which we have to deal were written with the learning 
and accuracy of A such details would be worth considering ; as 
it is we must base our judgment on wider grounds. In very 
few cases have I mentioned obviously wrong readings because 
they seemed to have arisen from, or to indicate, a real variant. 
The readings are in all cases arranged under three heads ; 

(1) readings stated by Didymos and Aristonikos to be ancient — 
these may be again divided into (1a) readings adopted by 
Zenodotos, Aristophanes or Aristarchos, (1 b) those only men- 
tioned by, or inferred from statements of, Did. and Ariston. ; 

(2) readings which can on other grounds be taken to be ancient 
variants; (3) readings peculiar to the MS^in question, and not 
attested by any other authority. (1) needs no comment. For 
(2) the evidence is various, and not of equal weight in all cases. 
Express quotations from older authorities by Eustathios come 
under this head ; but his more general statements, and those of 
the later scholiasts, evidently carry far less weight. An im- 
portant class of evidence is given by the variants in A which 
are not Aristarchean, notably those beginning with ypfi<f>€Tac 
and iv a\Xa>, for which see Ludwich Ar. i. pp. 147 flf. Some of 
these are undoubtedly ancient, and as a whole they may be I 
think taken as due to a collation of A with a text independent 
of our vulgate, and therefore adequate evidence for the purpose 
in hand. The least weighty of the testimony given under (2) 
is afforded by old quotations, whether in the text of classical 
authors or in scholiasts and grammarians. 

The third heading contains the unknown quantities to be 
evaluated. The weight of the readings given by each MS will 
vary according to the evidence afforded by (1) and (2) of the 
presence or absence of a distinct ancient tradition. The more 
really old and good readings a MS has, the less likely it is that a 
varitot otherwise unknown is due to the error or caprice of 
scribes or editors. 

In the following list it is expressly to be understood that a 
reading attributed to a MS is not quoted from any other by 
La Roche, who alone is taken into account. The whole paper is 
meant to be only a preliminary to any fresh collation, and none 
therefore has been made for it. A few readings quoted from 
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Hoffmann are enclosed in square brackets, and are not used for 
purposes of comparison. We take the MSS in La Roche's order. 

C (Laurentianus A, xxxii. 3, no. 14 in La B. Horn, Textkr. 
p. 460 ; Hoffmann, pp. 28—30). 

(1 a) a 198 SprJTo with Zen. for opdro. T 77 fiaXia-ra i 
(and B, Mosc. 2) with Ar. ; cet /jLoktard ye, 

(1 b) I 167 iyciv for iyai : ^ Apia-rap'xp^ 67ft), oKKov Se eyfiSi/, 
Did. X 388 ^0)09 iv ^Apyeiotac (l>t\o'7rTo\€fjLoiai fiereia) (with 
B, Vratt. b, A), and so ev riai, Did. ^ 61 Kkv^eaKev (with 
Harl.) for -ov : St;^c39 Did. A has e over o. 

(2) A 319 Kari/CTov for Kare/crav (A has KareKrav with o 
over a). The schol. of Herod, probably refers to this. (H 474 
avrolai for avT0ai, cited by Eust. and gramm., is itacistic.) 
"9 875 fie<r(rr)<i for fiiaa-fjv (and Harl. Mosc. 2); fieaarjt; tj 
/jL€<r<r7fv, Eust. 

(3) Unattested variants will be found in A 423, 79, K 19, 
118, 162, 351, M 63, 525, B 98, H 188, 351, 523 (and Harl.), 
738, P 397, 423, 518, 659—60 (and Mor. Bar.). a> 124 (line 
added), 125, 158, X 162, 370 (and B), 378, ^ 373, 393 (and 
Vr. b), 627 (and Vr. d), 846, 875 (and Harl. Mosc. 2), 12 390. 
Hardly any of these are of sufficient importance to require 
setting out; the most interesting are irpo (f>do<: Se H 188 for 
irpo ^o€t>9 Se, OL K€ € 0r}rjaavTO X 370 for ot koI ffrjijaavTo (also 
conj. by G. Hermann), 1^ Si i\i<r(rofiivr) ^ 846 for 7; Se 0' 
eXiaaofjuivr} (if however Seis right, as La R. gives it, it probably 
means that the omission of 0* was not intentional). 

D (Laur. B, xxxii. 15 ; no. 15 in if. Txtkr. p. 460 j A — A by 
a second hand). 

(1 a) a 86 KakxO' with Zen. for KaXxav. T 211 e^ofievayv 
with Zen. for e^ofiivw, (A 196 — 7 om. D ; they were obelized 
by Ar.) I 112 ireirWayfiev with Ar. for ireTriOoijiev (A has w 
interlined). I 236 a<f>L for G<f>Lvi to a(f>i Bix^ tov v, T\ N 485 
6fjb7f\iKcr)v with Zen. for ofirjXi/cir) or -irj. O 232 t6<I>p* for oc^p' 
with Ar. O 459 fjud^v^ for fJbdxv^> with Aristoph. O 563 

1 T=Townley Scholia. The public- to substitute their authority through- 
ation of Maass' edition enables me out in place of Y. 
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Several of these readings are of importance, or at least are 
worthy of consideration; e.g. E 452, 641, % 108, E 221, T 30, 
n636. 

G (Vindob. 39; La R. Horn, Textkr. p. 472, no. 92); generally 
agreeing with Mori (for which see Joum. Phil. xiii. 215), and 
Bar. {U. T. no. 63, p. 467). 

(1 A) A 203 %9 with Zen.; cet. Ihrj with Ar. Z 128 Kar 
ovpavbv with Ar. for ovpavov, H 95 vetKe ovecBi^ayv for 
veiKei: ev Ti<rc rwv viroiivT^fmrtov veiice opeiBi^mp ef© tov t, Did. 
® 559 Be eiSerai with Ar. for Si r* eiSerai. K 306 apurrot etoai 
with Ar. for dpurrevayac (but apiaroL eacri L). A 86 hopirov 
for Behrvov with Zen. A 94 avriov for avrio*; with Zen. N 
28 Tfyvovqaav with Ar. for ^yvoirja-ev (A with a above e). 

(1 b) H 64 avTov for avTrj<: or avrj} : aWot Bk irlino^ vir 
avTov, Did, 340 iXiaa-ofievo^f for -vov (and Vr. c. A); ovjto 
hui TOV V iXiaao/jLevoVj Did. K 449 diroXvo'Ofiat ?;€ fieOwfiai 
for diroXvaofiev ije fieOwfiev: implied in Sch. T, irXqdvvTLKGa^;. 
N 541 Alv€La<i S* for evff* AtVea?: so evioi ace. to Didymos. 
O 621 avry for avrrjv, or aKTrjv (and Vr. b, d, A): ovrco^ avT7)v 
fjLerd TOV v ^Apiarrap'x^o^, Did. T 393 ^evyvvaav for ^evyvvov: 
ovT(0^ Bid TOV o ^evyvvov, Did.; implying a variant. 

(2) B 370 fii]v for fjudu, and so Eust. and quot. in Rhet Gr. 
B 426 ifJLTreipajne^ for dfjuTreipame^^ and so Eust. and Schol. B 
on A 591. B 456 Kopv(f>iJ for Kopvif>^^ and so Eust. 243, 45. 
A 512 iirjv for fidv, with Eust. H 290 Travcraxfiev iroKefiov Kal 
BrfioTrJTa for iravadfieada fid^V^ f^^^ B'r)C0T^T0<; '{and Harl. 
Townl.); and so iv oWm, A. © 64 ivO^ afia for €v9a B' dfi; 
so quoted by Ammon. de Diff. s.v. a/ia. I 503 o^OaXfiov^ for 
6<f>0aXfi(o or -eSi/; to Be irapa^&7r€<i 6<f>6aXp.Wy rjyovv 6(f)0aX- 
fiov<;, reTpLTTTat irXeov twv o<l>0aXfioov. (K 66 ip^ofievoi for 
ipy(pn.ev(o: ip^ofJLevoD tfyovv ip^oficvoi Eust. — hardly a variant.) 
K 115 veixearfaerai for -eat; yp. vefiearjaeTaiy A. IT 719 
^pvyiTfp for ^pvyiTj, so quoted Strabo xiii. 590. O 105 o-f/i- 
Trai'TQ)!^ for /cat Traj^TO)!/: yp. koI avfnrdvTcov, A. 4> 106 aSTCt)9, 
for 08x6)9, and so E and Diog. Laert. 

(3) A 239 opKo^ eaetTac for eaacTai ipKo<;. A 338 fidpTu- 
/3€9 for fidpTvpoi. B 49 <^ao9 for <f>6co<;. B 378 '^(^aXeTraLpeiv 
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ifiev with At. for vr]a<; iir a^fr Uvai. 3> 446 iroXei for ttSXiv, 
with Aristoph. '9' 635 iraXrjv for TraXi;, with Ar. 

(1 b) & 191 at k€ for o<f>pa. 6<l)pa' oi/to)? ^ApLarTap')(^o<;y 
aXXoi Sk at K€ Xdl3a>fi€v, Did. N 115 aKearaC t€ for tol: 
€v Tiat T&v v7rofjLpr)fidT(J0v Sid rov re aKearai re, Did. N 289 
ov K€v for oifK (Iv : ovto)^ ^Apiarap^o^ ovk av hid rov a, ai Be 
Koival ov K€v, Did. N 446 ri a for tl (with Townl.): Ar. re 
^ft)pl9 Tov a, Did. N 613 d^iKovro for i^LKovro. e^iKovro, 
ovT(o^ ^ApLO'Tap'Xpf;, Did. For d(f)LKovTo as variant see Ludwich, 
Ar. i. p. 363. "iT 137 atSo? Sw for 3tS6^ Se (and Syr. Vr. b) : 
ouTft)9 atSo9 Se, oiJ/c a£3o9 Sw, Did. 

(2) r 240 Bevpo for Sevpo) : so Bust, and gramm. quoted 
by La E. 518 irpmOrj^ov^ for -a?; so Zon. Lex. A 381 
oXeaaai for iXeadai. oXeaat fj p,aXXov eXiaOac, Bust. A 641 
ixiXevev for iKeXeva-ev, and so quoted by Athen. M 160 dvreop 
for dvTCvv : aureui' rjyovv dvreov, Bust. N 331 fiap/JLatpovra^ 
for Sa^SaXeoto-^ : so eV aXXqy, A. (O 621 dfcrijv man. 2 ; see on 
this line under G.) O 639 diSXcov for avaKTo<; (and frag. Mosc.) : 
so A in margin, Bust, expressly mentions the hLrrrj fypa<f>ri, H 
207 ravff* afi (with Syr.) for ravrd fi : and so Hermias ace. to 
Herod. IT 736 x^^^'^^ ^^^ d^ero : so Bust. T 2 dKoprp-oi (and 
Yrat. A) for aKopTjrov : mentioned by Nikanor. T 143 dvayKair)^i 
for dvdyKTj icjyiy and so yp. A. ^101 ro^pa Si pLoi for T6<f>pa 
Tt /Ltofc, so ev aXX(p ro^pa Si fioi, A. (4> 281 oXiaOai for 
aXcSi/a^, and so Dem., Ixion read in the identical e 312.) 
"^ 539 77S' ixiXevov for ©9 cKiXevev (and Syr. Vrat. A); iv 
aXX^ rjSe KcXevov, A. 

(3) B 579. r 112 €vx6fi€voi for iXirofievoc. V 297. A 
280 AldvTeaaLv dpijiOowv for AlavTeaaL StoTpef^itov. A 361 
firjSea for Srjvea, E 802 iroXefJu^ifiev for -etz/. Z 111. Z 300. 
Z 321 fieydpoL^ for daXdfico. H 3. H 109 ;^p€ft) for ^/otJ. H 
154. 270 oXea-/c€v for oXeaaev, I 191. I 295 /ceWat for 
viarat, "ut videtur ex corr." La R I 535 pef' for e/)^' {epe^') 
of rest. I 558 rpdf^ev for yiver, K 115 vecfcia) for vecxiaco. 
A 170 ifcavov for Xkovto. A 339 ovSe 0/ for ou 7a/) 0/. A 380 
ySe/SXiy' for ^i^rjai, A 454 /iaAf/oa for Trv/tm. A 618. M 277. 
M 350 S/xa (XTreV^o) (and Syr.) for V i<nriae<o. N 276. N 
366. N 369 ireiroidd^ for iriOrjaa^;, H 122 d<\>v€L6<; for d^vevov. 
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B 465. B 484 KaL t4 ta9 for Kal xe t4<?. O 491. O 522. 

543 Ufievtp for Ufiiirq, 11 35 irerpcu r for frirpai S*. 11 120. 
IT 304 i<l>if3ovTO for <f>ofi€ovTo. 11 519 ifwepde for vtt' aiyroS. 
P 251 \awv for Xaot?. P 256 oS? ^aro toO S* rfKOvaev, for gJ? 
€<f>aT\ o^v S* a/covaev. P 496 iXicAj; for ikaav. P 530 wpfirf- 
Orjaav for 6{€o)pfirj0r]Trjv, P 531 fiefiawra^ for ftefiaohe, S 62. 
2 367. 2 606 i^apxovre for e^dpxovre^. T 305. X 195. 
X 197 diroTpe^cuTKe (and Syr.) for diroarpe'^^aaKe, X 205. 
X 219. X 254 iinSoDao/jLeO^ oi for iirihwfieOa roL X 257 SaS- 
cret for SoJiy. X 340 hexeaOai, for S^Sefo. X 355. •*" 186 
'Xpelaev for XP^^' ^ ^^^ ^^^' ^"^^ <f>VKi6€vra for ^tV ei/ ^vklo- 
evTL il 6 diporrjra for avipoTrjra, 

S (Stuttgartensis 5 ; La R. S^. T. no. Ill, p. 478) and Cant, 
(jy. r. no. 102, p. 474. It is strange that La R. does not notice 
the peculiarly intimate relation between these two; he says 
that the text of Cant, "stimmt am moisten mit dem Vrat. b 
und Mosc. 1 tlberein.") 

(1 A) B 798 ffhrj fiiv (and Vrat. b) with Ar. for v fih 817. 
A 277 lovTL (and M) with Zen. for iovri, (Z 266 dviirrriaLv 
with Zen. for dviirroKnVy itacism ?) H 12 \vvto with Ar. for 
\we, H 259 ;j^a\«d9 (and Townl.) with Ar. for x^oXkov. 

1 18 /i^a9 with Ar. for pA^a, N 60 K€Ko<f>m for KCKOTroi^ : 
Ar. Blx^' N 447 aSro)? with Zen. for ovtcov. 2 182 r ap 
for fydp\ 'q iripa t£v 'Apiardpxov Scd tov t, "t/? rdp ere", 
Did. T 28 Ti for re with Ar. T 195 vvv ipveaOai for vvv ae 
pveadai : oSto)? ^Apiarapxo^ ipveaOai x^P''^ ''"^^ ^^> ^^^' ^ 
303 l<TX€v with Ar. for eax^v, 

(1 b) E 272 fjLtjaTcopi for p^tjaTcope : 'Ap. 8t;t/cct)9 p^ijcrtope. 
Did. N 190 dKovTiae for ope^aro. rivef; Se dKovrtae^ Schol. T. 
N 415 iovTa for iovra^ implied in /oi/ra Sta toC l ai ^ KpL<ndpxov, 
Did. O 64 dvarriaeiep for ai/CTiyo-et 2i/ : rive^ dvarijaeiev, Did. 
O 211 p,€v K€ for /A€i/ 76: mentioned by Did. O 469 ivarpo<f>ov 
for veoarpo^ov, eipop^ev Be koI evarpo^ov ^eypapLp^evoVy Did. 
n 354 Biirpayov for Biirp^yev : oiJtw? S«a roi) e Bierp/iyev, 
Did. (P 481 /8o,^ ^001/, and A, Vrat. A, for ^oifjOoov : so oi diro 
Ttj^ (Txo^v^, Schol. T.) T 92 rfj^ for rf}. ry* 00x0)9 * Apia-rap- 
^09, aWoi Be T^9 p^v 6" dwaXoiy Did. 
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(2) E 872 6/57' dtSrfXa (and N) for Kaprepa cfyya, 7/3. epy 
aihrfKa Schol. T. E 909 *'A/39;' for "Aprfv, implied in ovVoi? 
' UpcoSiavo^ (fyrjai /Ltera rov v ''Aprjv. Z 62 diral for airo. rive^ 
fjb€Tajypa<f>ovavv airaX eOev, Eust. Z 343 dfiet^ero Bta yvvaiKcov 
for irpoa'qvha fiecXix^oiai : 61/ dWtp irpoc'qvia hla yvvaiKSv, A. 

I 67 Trepi for irapd, yp, koI irepLTa(f>pov A. I 394 htf for ^171/, 
and so Eust. M 208 oir<\>Lv for o<f>i,v, SWoi Be 07r<l>cv fiere- 
ypayp^av Eust. M 243 d/jLvvaa0at for d/JLvveaOat with Eust. 

92 l3o(Sin<; irorvca for Bed Xeu/ctoXero?. ev aXX^) /Sowtti^ 
TTOTVca A. O 134 tt^/lwi for Traai : ei/ oXX^ irfjfia <f>VTevaai A. 
X 357 ei/So^A for ev <l>p€al, and so Eust. "9 362 Xiriroiai (and 
Vrat. A) for Xinrouv : so Et. Gud. and Eust. "9 475 iitovTai 
for Sievrai, A has o> written over e, and Herodianos has 
Sldovrai <»9 Xd^wmaL "^523 ilaKov oSpa for Btaxovpa, This 
Eust. mentions as written by the ancients : see also Schol. A. 

II 526 d'xyvfiivovf; for -0^9 ; so Eust. Et. Mag. Stob. 

(3) B 114 arrfv for dirdrriv, B 217 (fyopKo^ for ^o\k6<;, B 
433 Toiat, Se for roi^ Apa, B 483 evirpeire for eKirpeire, B 
602 Twi/ for TO. B 647 (and 656). B 709 he ficp for ye /lev. 
(B 866 line added in Cant. ace. to LaR. H, T, p. 475: see above.) 
r 98 dfjL^d) for -^Sv (and Harl). T 113. T 152 e^S/xevoc for 
€<f>€i6p,evoL r 197. r 388. A 27 TTrTTO) for Ttttto^. A 181 x€p<r^ 
for vrjva-L A 434 eaT7jK(o<Ti (and N Vrat. b) for iarijKda'L A 
463 elXe for eXa/Sc. E 252 ovSe fie for ovSe ce. E 256. E 445. 
E 686 ovS* for ovk. E 848 Keurff* Wl fiiv for KeiaOai Z6u H 
234, line from N 824 (and Vrat. A). H 346 eariritTi for eiprjai. 
H 458 aoi for aov. 4 a/xa for uVo. 296. © 419 d7ra\6jj- 
aeaOai for -aOov. 456 iKeaOe for XKecBov. 511 opfirjaovrai 
for -©z/rat. I 354 ?#coato for T/rai/et^. I 451 e/^eSi; for e/Lte. I 519. 

1 640. K 99. K 293. K 385 Ti4>ff for ir^ Si K 476 rov^ 
for Toi/. K 547 eoiKora^ m. 1 for -t€9. K 557 iroXv <\>epT€p6^ 
ia-Tiv for iroXv <\>€pTepol elaiv. A 107. A 283. A 796. M 264 
ioma^ for lovra^. M 324 Trpofid'^^oia-i for TrpoirotaL M 374 
iKavov for r/coi/ro. M 408 KaOairrofievof: for eXi^dfievo^. N 306. 
(N 415 KpvepoLO for KparepocOf Cant.) N 741 S^ /iaXa for S' ai; 
fidXcL N 813. (E 4 fidxv for ^077, Cant.) H 239. H 256. 
B 269. B 274 K/5(5z/ov for Kpoz/oj/. B 281 Arjfivov, "Ififipov for 
Afjfivov, ''Ifjb^pov. (B 286 daaov iieeaOai for ^<ro-€ ISeaOat^ Cant. 

13—2 
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and Vrat. A.) H 364 fieOUre (and Harl.) for fieOiefiev. (B 395 
TrdvToOev for ttovtoBcv, Cant.) 'Bopia (i.e. Bopia) for Bo/36a>. 
H 437. H 472. B 491. (O 116 TiaeaOai for rlaaaOai, A has 
€ interlined.) O 203 8?} rot for fiiv re. O 204 irpetT^vraroKTLv 
(and Vat.) for irpea^vrepoLaL O 274. O 389 '^(aKKov for 
XaX^# (and Ambr.). O 418 k for 76. O 491. (O 648 KpoTa- 
^oio Cant, for KpordifyoLai,) H 31 aiv^ apery for alpaperri. 
n 111 efiirvev<rai for dfj,irvev(rai, IT 123 da^earo^; for da^earrf. 
n 170 KXiairja-iv for kXtjio-iv. IT 248. IT 394 direKcpae for 
iirUepae, Tl 531 ^i/af for /z^Ya?. H 560. H 567. P 29. (P 
86 /ear 0VTapAv7}<; coTeiXrj^, Cant, for -971/, -971/.) P 201. P 234. 
P 249 *ATpeiS7j.,,'7roifi€vi Xawv for 'Arpe/Siy^.-./cat Mei/eXao). 
P 377 TrvOeadrjv for ireirvaOrfv. P 480 iTrt^rjtrofiai (and A') for 
aTTo^rjaofiav, P 564 eire^daaaTo (? It is doubtful if La R. can 
distinguish between p, and /8.) S and A* iirep^daaaro Cant. m. 1, 
for iaep^daaaTO, (S 7 eirncKoveovai, Cant, for Itta xXoveovrai.) 
(2 27 ^tXi/i/ Se T€ Cant, for ^tKrjat Se.) S 73. 2 334 om. 7 (and 
Vr. A). 2 388 {fycovrjaaa rfr^rjaaro (and Vat.) for ^minjaaaa 
Trpoa-m aye, 2 493 Kara for dvd, 2 501 ireipav for irelpap, 2 
510. T77. T 133 7r/>09 (and A") for utt'. T 60 ret^o? for i/^e?, 
T 119 dTTorpoTroayfiev for diroTpcoirmp^ev, T 138 tSe for 17. T 153. 
T200. T288. ^179 dWdeTrplvfoi dWdirplv. ^ 225 i}^<rai 
(and Harl.) for eXaai, ^ 240 pevp^a for AcO/ia. X 143 2 76 
p.epLam for 3. 7' ip^p^p^am. X 207 dpoiro eXoov for /SaXwv. 
(X 275 a?6To Cant, for Ifero.) X 286 eV^ for eV. X 484. ^ 
136 (r^e^e (arid Townl.) for e^e. "^^ 323 iyyvOc for iyyvdev. 
^ 333 iroSwKi]^ for iroBdpKrj^, 12 52 oi5 for o/. H 86 <f>6ia-0ai 
ivi {or (^0lae<r6* ev. II 139 dpoiro for dr/ocro. fi 445 opovae 
(and A") fox-ej^eue. fl 595 ai; for av. 

The Leipzig group (Hoffmann p. 60); L = Vindob. quintus 
(p. 40, La R H, T. no. 105, p. 476) ; "Lips." is the Leipzig "lin- 
teus/' containing only from P 90 to the end of the Iliad (Hoff- 
mann p. 46, La R. H. T, no. 67, p. 468, Maass in Hermes^ xix. 
269). The earlier portion of the MS is in another hand as well 
as in another material; it is certainly also from an entirely dif- 
ferent source, as is apparent from the fact that it never — or at 
most two or three times — agrees with L in a peculiar reading. 
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while the " linteus " and L rarely differ. Up to P 90 therefore 
no notice is taken of Lips., after that line L' denotes the cod- 
sensus of the two, no letter being given when the reading is 
that of L alone. 

(1 a) Readings of Zenodotos. T 126 iroptfivperiv (also Ar. 
and Aristoph.) for fiapfiapirjv, 526 eXirofiat evxofievo^ for eu- 
X'Of^^i' i\'7r6fi€vo<;, 557 — 8 om. M 343 AXavre (and Syr.) for 
Alavra (but not in 342). (B 118 iiielo for e/^Zo, itacism?) 2 
198 avTo^ L' for avrco^ (so also Aristoph.). 

Readings of Aristophanes; H 238 ^ovv for /8e3i/. A 103 
iome for eoi/ra?. H 44 BelBia for SelBeo. ^ 127 «9 fC€ L' for 

Readings of Aristarchos; (B 170 iaTtSr for karaor: Ar. 
read iareooT in the first foot). B 192 ^Arpeicovo^ for ^ArpelSaOy 
and so Aristoph., Dion. Sidon., Ixion, al TrXetov? rtSv xa/ot€- 
arepcdv al itopOdaei^ KaX ra virofivrjfiaTa, Did. E 787 iKey- 
5^669 for i\€yy(€a, apiaroL for dyqToi (Ar. had dyqrol and 
apia-Toi, Si^^eo?). 408 K€V etireo for vorja-G). I 88 hopira for 
BopTTOv, I 472 iv aiOovay for iJtt' aldovarj or -9j9. I 564 K\ac€u 
o fiiv for /cXat' ore /i^j/. I 645 ieiaao for ietaa): ev-riaL t£v 
VTrofivrf/jLaTcov St,r)pi]fi€P(o^ ielaao, Did. K 431 iTnrofiaxoi for 
iTTTroSafioc, K 445 ^e (and Eust.) for 17 pa. A 144 and M 192 
ovSa^ €p€L<Tev for ovhei ipeladrj, M 465 oii k€v for oua: av, N 
358 Tft) for ToL N 399 o dadfialvcov for 2 7 a<rft N 449 % 
for ?S/;9. S 173 Kara for ttot/. S 181 ^dvp apapviy for ^dvqv 
dpapvlav, B 235 x^P''^ eiSeco for eiSeco (ZSeco) x^P^^> attributed 
by Did. to ai STjfiooSec^, B 418 cokv for c!/ca. 11 668 XapinjSovc 
for XapTTTjSopa, (11 707 ou i/i; r^ ttod for ov i/i; toa: ov vv ircoy 
Ar.) P 34 ^ Tcuxjay as ex/ Tt<rt t(3i/ virofivrjfiaTcov (Did.) ; ce^. 77 
fjioKa. P 202 eto-^ L' for iart (also interlined in A). % 579 Suco 
TrpcoTTjai L', eV r^ ere/oa tcSi/ ^Apia-Tdpxov Bvo Trpdrrja-c, Did.; 
.ce^, Sv iv TrpfJOTTjai or TrpouTOLac. T 263 /oea L' for peia: 
^Aplarapxo^ e^eo rod t pea, Did. 4> 195 ovre L' for ovSi (A 
has T interlined). ^213 ^adeir)^ 1! (ace. to Hoffmann) for 
^ader)^ 8' (which Lips, has ace. to La Roche): to he fiadirj^ 
X^P^^ ToS S, Did. 4> 433 "IXcop L for 'iXtou was probably Ar.'s 
reading; see Did. on B 133. yp, "iXiov, A. ^ 455 diroXey^ei^ev 
U for d7roKoyjtifi€v (A has dwoXeyfrefiev in marg.). 
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Add also the following which are shared with imperfectly 
collated MSS ; E 560 iovKore L, Mosc. 1 for ioixore^. B 322 
Mlv(ov L, Vrat. d, for Mivco. T 390 irope L', Syr. (and A in 
marg.) for rdfie, Bix^^ I^i^- (on n 143). T 426 av L, Harl. for 
ap. X 468 fid\€ L', Paris. A, C for ;^€e (attributed to al Koivai 
by Did.). 

(1b) E 231 eia>66re for emOort, ovto)^ eitoOoTL icaX ^Apia- 
Tapxo^ icaX (Tx^Bov airavre^, Did., implying eloyOoTe as variant. 
© 1 57 (fyvyaS' erpeire for <f>vr^aS erpaire. ovtcd^ Bid rod a rpdire 
ai ' Apcardpxov, Did. K 129 ovti^ toi for ovti^ oL e^w tov 
T ovTi^ oi, Ar. (out49 a-oc C, Townl.). M 11 rjev for €7r\€. 
This must surely be the variant implied in ovtco^ ^Apiarapxo^ 
€7r\€, Did., not as La R. thinks eirkev. (He is evidently right in 
rejecting the evidence of Schol. T, ^Kpiarapxo^ eirXev avv t^ v, 
€/c TOV hrekev av^KOTrrjv Sexop^vo^, ZtjvoBoto^ iirXe, diroKoir^ 
TOV eifKero,) M 68 Igt dprjyeiv for fiovXcT : Icr dpifyeiv 
ovTO)^ irdaai, Did. (This should perhaps be included under the 
Aristarchean readings in (1).) M 86 dpTvvavTo for dpTvvavTe^i 
no doubt the variant implied in dpTvvavTe^* outw? tj ^pa^rj, T, 
N 287 Tsov T€ for reov ye, implied in Did. ovtco^ Bed tov 76. 
N 465 iirap^vvip^ev. for iirap^vvop^v. This is doubtless implied 
by Did. oStw? ax^Bov &7ra<rac iirap^vvop^v (see Ludwich). 5 
112 v€ol>T€po^ for vecoTaTO^' ovtod veooTaTO^ virepdeTLK&f; (op,ok6- 
yovv cLTTaaaiy Did. ^ 62 KoxeWev Lips. KaKelOev L, Vrat. d 
for Koi Keldev: ix irX/ripov^ tov xal avvBeafiov ^AplaTapxos, Did. 
[<P 576 (f>0dfjL€v6(; Tt9 L' for if>6dpLev6^ fiLv, ai diro t&v iroKewv 
(f)0dfiep6^ T49, Sch. T. Not given by La R] * 854 ©9 ydp for 
^79 dp ((89 dp Vrat. d) : ypd<f>eTaL Koi m ydp, Did. : iv aXKt^ fj^ 
ydp, A. 

(2) B 43 8' av for Be; so Drake de Metr. B 82 ipi 
aTpuTM for ^Axacdop, so Eust. F 158 ioiKcc for eoi/ce, with Eust. 
H 285 ovTo<; (and Eust.) for avT6^: iv dWtp 0UT09 ydp, A. 
B 60 LKavov for ikovto : 7/9. ikuvov A and Mosc. 1. 77 ^pei 
for etXei/ : ei/ dWq) Seo9 rjipei, A. 416 yvKoaei for yvLoiaeiv : 
so Apoll. de 6^yni. (0 454 /cat a:€i/ TeTeKeafiivov fjev for to 
Se Acei/: eV aXX^ Kai kcv TeTeXeafiivov errXev A, and so Townl.) 
I 215 edrjKev for ex^vev, iv dXKa> eOrjKev, A. I 359 al tc* 
iOekrjada for fjv id,, quoted with al k in Plato Hipp. Min, 
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370 B. I 381 ovh' for rjS, with Strabo, Pausanias, Bust.; 7/3. A 
(but only in the first foot not in the fifth). I 512 dTrorivr) for 
diroTlat) : yp, airorlvrf^ A. K 88 etaeai for yvcoaeaiy " quod si 
minus bene esset firmatum, non dubitarem glossema dicere, cf. 
Hes. etaecu' yvdar)" La R.; elaeai rovTcart yv(6a"p, Bust. M 52 
'XclXei karaore^ for ^elXei ii^yea-raore^, '^elXei fj SiavWd/Sto^ 
'Xetkei €<rTaoT€9, koX a\X6)9 he j^etXe* i^earaore^y Bust. M 87 
eKOjaroL for eirovro : so tai/€9 rejid ace. to Nikanor. 7/}. eKaaro*;, 
A. S 62 I'do? 7' 6p^€t for 1/009 pefet. a\Xo& i'oo9 7' ep^et, A. 
H 101 dTTOTrairraveovaiv for the extraordinary "mumpsimus" 
diroirraveovaLv of the rest; Hesyeh. gives the right reading. 
B 195 apdoyei (with 1; over t, and accent over a by man. 2) for 
apoyyev, iv aWqy dvdyei, A. H 217 <f>pov€ovTO^ (m. 1) for 
<l>pop€6vTa>v: so quoted by Aristotle EiJi, vii. 6. H 295 oro9 for 
otov, yp. /cat 0I09, A. O 642 iraprolrjv dperijv for iraproia^ 
dperd^;. Bust, mentions both. 11 99 pdSc for p(oiv, and so also 
Bust. (11 724 eirexe for €<f>€Tre: on 732, A has ip aXKtp eirexe, 
and so L reads there also, with G.) P 21 fjudXia-ra for fieyia-ro^, 
so quoted by Pseudoplut. 138, 3. 2 307 irdkefiov for iroXifioto, 
with Bust. T 72 al k€ for 09 xe: at xe tj 89 /te, Bust. T 247 
etcaT6p^vyo<: 1! for eKaro^vyo^^ so quoted by Schol. Pind. P. iv. 
501. 4> 92 eaa-eai L' for iaaerai: ip dWtp xaxop etraeai^ A. 
4> 242 eta U for €Z;j^€: yp. xal elx^, Schol. Par. and so <I> 271 
virepLiTTe L' for iirepeirre', yp, Koi viripeirrep Schol. Par., 
shewing that his text had e?a and virepiirTe, 4> 394, 421 
Kvpofivia U for KVpd/jLvia, Kara Tipa^ KVPOfivLay Bust. (La B. 
quotes this for 421 only, but Hoflfmann gives it for 394 also). 
'9' 96 £9 fi€ for a9 (Tv: ip aW<p 0)9 /^e /ceXeu6A9, A. "^628 
dirataaopTaL for iirataaovrai: Bust, quotes both. "^ 694 ai/e- 
TraXro arap for dpiiraXr avrdp, with Bust, ft 549 fiaxaptcp 
Lips, for Mdxapo^: so quoted by Suidas and others (and man. 
2 of Bankes papyrus), ft 661 pe^a^; Lips, for pi^ayp: pe^a^ 
fj pe^copy Bust, (ft 723 Tola LP Lips, for T^acp. ip aXXtp rolaiPy 
A. Itacism is not frequent in Lips.) 

The reading is shared by partially collated MSS in the 
following cases: 11 660 SeBaiyfjuipop L, Mosc. 2 for l3e^Xrjfi(jjL)epop 
or /SefiXafip^pop: yp, BeSaiyfiepop rjTopy A. P 191 YlTfKeicopo^ 
L, Bar. for YlrjKeiBao : iv a\X^ TLrjk€L(ovo<;y A. ^ 503 
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irernSn U, Vrat. A for ireTTTeoiT or TreTrreor : yp, xal ire- 
wrwra, A, 

(3) B 549 Si]fJLa> for w^. E 288 om. first 7'. Z 109 /*€T€X- 
ffi/xev for KareXOefiev. (Z 479 etirr} may represent ewrot.) 
H 17 — 18 TOP S\,,6\iKovTa for toi)? B\ . .oXeKovra^, H 179 
Tvx^lv for Xa^^eii'. 409 (89 ^aro for cS? e^ar (the hiatus is 
permissible and does not look like a corruption). B 505 
a^€(T0€ for d^aaOe, I 497 rpevToi for (npeirroL I 586 /cij- 
hiaroL for KehvoraroL I 703 aTrjOeaai xeXevoL for anjOeacLv 
dvcoyrj, K 72 aTriTrefiyfrev for direTrefiTrev. K 221 eoi/ra for 
iopTCDv (AS have a interlined above -wi/). K 239 €?i; for eo-rt. 
K 241 irpoa-eeiTre for fMerieLTre (we can then read toi;? for rot?). 
K 346 7rapa(f>0dvrjaL for irapa(f>6airiau (a in thesi, see ^ 262). 
K 389 6vfidp (?) dvcoyec for dvfih<i dvrjxe. K 451 iroXefii^eiv for 
TToXe/jil^ayv, (A 354 cS/ca TreXedpov for c5/c' dTriXeOpov.) A 545 
adKo^ 0€TO for <r. ySaXe. A 562 airovh^ S' for airovS^ t. 
A 681 V7rfjp)(pv for iirrjaav, A 770 iyeipopre^: for dyeipopre^, 
A 800 — 1 om. M 101 rjyeljo for riy^aaT (legitimate hiatus). 
M 144 7roi;o9 for </)o/3o9. N 79 ai;Td9 for 0109. N 303 a/x- 
(f>oT€poL<s for dfKJ>oT€pcop (the constr. with the dat. is perhaps 
to be preferred as the rarer). N 366 vTriax^To for virea-x^ro. 
N 560. (B 165 ;^ei5€t for ;j^ei527, itacism ?) S 335 ^eoSi' for reoi/. S 
382 x^PV^ ^^ ;^€//}oz/a for x^peia Se x^ipopt, O 239 ei5/>€ S' u/oi' 
for eCp' v/di'. IT 129 iyeipco for dyeipto. IT 385 ^fiari x^tfiepUo 
for 77/iaT oirtopipw. 11 724 €7r€;j^6 for e<^€7r6, see under (2). 
P 202 W9 S»^ L' for h S77. 2 266 Tr/^eo-^e Se /a' for Trt^eo-^e /xo*. 
2 293 i/Si/ S' S5t€ hri H for i/Oi; S' ore Trep. T 280 Kadeaap L' 
for fcddccrap (cf. N 657, ffeaap KaOeaap looks like an intentional 
assonance). T 360 e« 1^970)1; (f>opiopTo Lips, for z/iycSi/ i/c<f>op€OPTo. 
T 166 Kp€i(Sp ipari^wp L' for Trpwrop /jlcp dri^cop, T 263 /oea 
BieXevaeaOai L' for /oe?a S' iXevaeaOaL T 320 TySe /c\vTd9 L' 
for tJS' d /cXi;t69. * 177 /3/779 Lips, for yStiy. <!> '200 ofijSpcfwv 
for x^Xkcop, 4> 213 iK<f>ey^aTO (i,e. iK(p6€y^aTo) for i<f>6ey^aro. 
[4> 350 TTTcXeat ^al treat L' for ttt. t6 ^ai treat — so Hoflmann, 
ii. p. 35, La R. does not record- this.] ^ 350 ai he L' for iJSe. 
4) 366 ^8' for oi;8'. 4) 394 ^ea for ^eoi;9. «> 524 om. <E> 525 
TToXvaropa KtjSea OfJKep L' for ttopop koI KijSe^ eOrjicep. 4> 585 
ai}r^9 Lips, for ai5r^. X 116 Tpoirjp L' for Tpoii]pB\ X 297 
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Oea, . .ixoKeaae Lips, for OeoX.lAKoKeaaav, X 310 aTraXifi/ L' 
for dfiaXrjv. '9 284 iprfpiarai 1/ for iprjpeSaTai. "S? 285 a\X' 
ay€ Si] L' for aWot 84, "9 334 iy)(pifi<f>6ei^ L' for iy^^lfiyfra^, 
"9 472 iTT'TroSafioio irdi^ L' for iirirohafiov vi6<i. XI 18 ei; /eoi/Zi; 
ravva-a^ U for eV /foi/t i/cravvaa^, fi 123 a/i^* avT^ L' for 
c^<^' ai/Toi/. ft 269 dprjpoTa L' for dprjpo^ {/caOapo^ iv reXei 
8ajcTv\o<i L in marg.). SI 400 iKeaOat for hreaOai, SI 499 
auTO^ L' for auToiJ?. fi 584 Karepv^ L, Karepv^ei Lips. 
{Karepv^ai ?) for ipvaairo. fl 647 SaSa? L' for Sao9. 

Add also IT 21 n??X^09 v/e L, Harl. for Hrjkicof; viL P 
506 0X017] L', Harl. for aX^iy. * 234 virat^a^ L', Harl. for 
dTr{iir)at^a^, X 33 Xafero L', Par. A, C for KO'^aro. X 149 
j^iap<p L', Par. A, H for Xiap^, X 194 opfiijcacTo L', Par. A 
for 6pjjL7/(T€t€. X 229 ^cd^ero L\ Cant, for fiid^erai. X 396 
dfi<f>oT€p(t) L', Par. C for dfi(f)OT€p(ov. "^ 103 t^ L', Vr. A for t^9. 

The length and dryness of this list of readings will I hope 
be excused in consideration of the results to which it leads. 

The first of these is the overwhelming importance of L' as 
compared with any of the other MSS with which we are deah'ng. 
If it is to be taken as a test of a MS that it should preserve 
as many demonstrably ancient readings as possible — and a 
better test can hardly be applied — then a mere arithmetical 
enumeration of the passages grouped under (1) and (2) will give 
us an order of merit. The result is somewhat surprising. 
It is as follows (bracketed passages omitted). 

C ; (1 A) 2 ; (1 B) 3 ; (2) 2 ; total 7. 

D; (1 A) 10; (1 B) 5; (2) 13; total 28. 

G group ; (1 A) 8 ; (1 B) 6 ; (2) 11 ; total 25. 

H (and Vr. d) ; (1 a) 8 ; (1 b) 6 ; (2) 13 ; total 27. 

S Cant. ; (1 A) 11 ; (1 b) 8 ; (2) 15 ; total 34. 

Leipzig group ; (1 a) 42 ; (1 b) 12 ; (2) 37; total 91. 

Thus the Leipzig group alone has to itself more readings of 
Zen. Aristoph. and Aristarchos than all the other MSS together. 
This fact alone suffices to give it an undisputed place next to 
A ; in a reading otherwise unattested, its authority far out- 
weitjhs the consensus of all the rest of our list. 

If the character of the readings, apart from their number, be 
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carefully examined, this conclusion is strongly confirmed. Any 
scholar who will take the trouble to go through the list which 
I have given will, I am convinced, find that the readings of L 
and Lips, given under (3) contain a far larger proportion of 
valuable variants than those of any other group — in my own 
opinion more than those of all the rest together. This is how- 
ever to some extent a matter of opinion ; and I desire, so far as 
possible, to keep to matters of fact alone. I will therefore 
merely state that I have marked no less than 26 readings under 
(3) as at least equal in value to those of the other MSS, 20 as 
unconditionally superior. In the case of C not more than 3 
would come into these categories, of D 7, G 9 or 10, H 10, 
S, Cant, perhaps 15 — all on a liberal scale of admission. 

But even this disparity, striking though it is, does not 
represent the whole difference. 

If we group under the different books the variants quoted 
from L we obtain the following results : 

ABTAEZHeiKAM 
{I a) 11 2 134223 

(1 B) 1 113 

(2) 2 1 13 4 1 2 

(3) 1 112 2 3 7 5 2 
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It is evident that a complete change takes place in the 
character of the MS somewhere about H. In the first six books 
the variants are very scarce,hardly more numerous than in C It is 
in the last 18 books only that the marked individuality of reading 
begins to shew itself. Out of 155 variants which I have given 
as the peculiar property of L, only 11 — one fourteenth of the 
whole — occur in the first 6 books. In the last 18 books, that 
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is, their frequency is increased nearly fourfold. The phenomenon 
is too steady throughout the whole range to be set down as a 
mere coincidence. It is doubtless due to an accident of one of 
L's ancestors, which had lost the first 6 or 7 books, and had 
been patched up, like another descendant, Lips., from a different 
sourca But for this the variants would, we may assume, have 
been equally frequent in A — Z, and their number would have 
been increased by some 40. 

In connexion with this point it may be wor^h while to men- 
tion a fact first noticed by Bomer, though I do not see that it is 
possible to suppose any but a casual relation between the two. 
In his Homerrecension des Zenodot, p. 83, he points out that 
there is a curious discontinuity in the Aristarchean Scholia 
beginning in H, the very point at which our MS changes. 
"Wahrend wir in den ersten Biichern fast durchaus, etwa 
nur mit Ausnahme von F 18, bei Aristonicus von Athetesen 
Zenodot's horen die mit ganz geringen Ausnahmen totale Miss- 
und Fehlgriffe sind und darum mit aller Entschiedenheit von 
Aristarch bekampft werden, tritt uns plotzlich zu unserer 
grossten Ueberraschung mit H 195 — 199 eine hochst be- 
fremdliche Erscheinung entgegen ; da horen wir auf einmal und 
von hier auch fast ganz regelmassig durch die Inas hindurch von 
Athetesen und Tilgungen des Zenodot und Aristophanes, welche 
die Billigung und den voUen Beifall Aristarch's gefunden." It 
is perhaps barely conceivable that this mutilated archetype of 
L may have had fuller excerpts from Didymos, and that the 
scribe of A had access to it. Such a supposition is however so 
improbable that it would not deserve mention, were not the 
question so obscure as to make us grope for information even 
in the most unlikely directions. 

Be that as it may, it seems certain that L has preserved an 
extremely ancient tradition unknown to any of our other MSS, 
including A; for cases where AL agree against the rest are 
extremely scarce. I have noted only the following, though I 
am by no means confident that the list is complete: A 11 
TfrLfJiaaev (also Ambr.), L rJTLfJiaai A 608 iroi'qa'ev ISvlrjai; 
O 49 /SocStt* (two out of the three, it will be observed, occur 
in A, where L has not yet assumed its special characteristics). 
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reading of iraaai, though opposed to airaaai in S 112. In 
^ 576 it has the reading of ai airo r&v iroketov. This is 
certainly a very creditable record for a MS written about 
1400 A.D. At the same time it must of course be remembered 
that we are dealing only with peculiar readings, and that in 
many cases where L agrees with other MSS it will give the 
reading of the /coivai, not of the ')(apiea'T€pai, 

It may seem strange that, if L is thus important, the fact 
should not have been already recognized. Hoffmann however 
went some way in the right direction when he said (p. 66) that 
"der so mangelhaft geschriebene Lipsiensis in vielfacher 
Beziehung fur die Kritik des Textes von nicht geringer Be- 
deutung ist ; der Vq (L) aber uns besonders dariiber auf klart, 
ob wir im Lips, einen Schreibfehler oder eine Lesart vor uns 
haben." That he did not go further is due to his having formed 
what I believe to be an exaggerated opinion of the extent to 
which the ^apfcecrrepat of Aristarchos* time diflfered from the 
KOLvaL He holds that die behandelten Hss. gehoren sammtlich 
zu den Koiva2<; (p. 85), while I see no reason for supposing that 
any of Aristarchos' MSS differed much more from the Koivai 
than L differs from C. La Roche, in publishing a complete 
collation of L, had a good opportunity of discovering the truth. 
If he did so, he has, so far as I know, kept it to himself, and his 
only utterance is that of 1866 in the Horn. Textkr. p. 473, to 
the effect that none of the Vienna MSS is good enough to deserve 
collation. His successors have been content to follow him 
blindly, and seem to' have assumed that the value of his codices 
is determined by the alphabetical place of the letters by which 
he denotes them. Thus it happens that L is very rarely 
quoted at all. Nauck groups GHL together under the common 
title of " Vind." ; sometimes indeed L appears simply as " unus 
e dett." Lips, is pretty often quoted, but without a hint to 
shew that it consists of two distinct codices for different parts of 
the Iliad. Indeed no one seems to have taken the trouble to 
see whether the close relationship between the *'linteus'' and 
L extended to the " bombycinus," which it certainly does not. 
As for Christ and Rzach, they simply ignore L and, with rare 
exceptions, Lips. Neither of them for instance so much as 
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m^^'-r,^ z'r.r: TSkHar.^ mt-v^ :c Q. -KO. Yet this is sarely so far 
RperScr Vj tLe «rr«cs :f i^ Tnlgaxe that it miglit almost have 
heen ^xeiriei zir.o t£.<e test as certain, if it had been a con- 
jectrxre of.>. As h i« it has st<(»d on reeoid at least since the 
4laT3 of EiTierd il770» vith:iu attracting more than the 
mechanical atte&tfoo needed to copy it fiom <me edition into 
another. 

Another fact^ hardlj less striking than the underestimation 
of L, appesLTS from the list of readings ; and that is the absurd 
orerraloation of C and D. The Taiiants of these two MSS are 
religioniil J quoted by Xauck, Christ and Bzach ; yet it is not 
too mnch to say that what they have contributed to the 
improvement of the text amounts to simply nothing. The two 
together hardly offer a dozen of readings not otherwise known 
which can seriously compete for a place in a modem text. 

The only merit of C is that of a very consistent mediocrity ; 
it is the most average representative of the pure vulgate. As 
any two or three MSS will give us the vulgate, this is not a very 
valuable trait; at most we can say that C is a good guide to 
the most popular reading in the lacunae of A. With D the 
case is different ; here we have plenty of independence, but it 
takes the shape of ignorant excentricity which sometimes gives 
us a real gem; for instance X 438 "Ft/cropofi' ov yap ttwv 
irijTVfiov arfjeXov ij\0€P, X 477 "F/icrop, iyw hvarvivo^' iff dpa 
vvktX yet^vofieaffa. (The accentuation, it will be observed, is 
somewhat primitive.) D has an unquestionable claim to a 
place among the " deteriores." 

The remaining three groups stand much on a level; but on 
the whole it seems to me that the G and H groups shew most 
evidence of an old tradition in their variants. Those of the 
S group are extremely numerous, but wear rather the air of the 
corrections, involuntary perhaps in many cases, of a clever 
Bcribo, well acquainted with Homer, who used a little too much 
freedom in correcting his archetype, and often allowed his 
memory of similar passages to seduce him into needless altera- 
tions. Thus on the whole the readings of S will be hardly able 
to assert the claim to a place slightly above Q and H which the 
number of passages under (1) and (2) would seem to indicate. 
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O must stand somewhat higher than H, as the latter MS is 
written with painful carelessness by a scribe very imperfectly 
acquainted with Greek. 

I take this opportunity of adding an analysis of the solitary 
readings of A, without which this discussion would not be 
complete. They are grouped as before. 

(1 a) Readings of Ar. B 436 &yyva\i^€i for iyyvaXt^ei, B 
621 ^AKTOpitove for ^A/croploDvo^. A 117 fLeKatveoav for fieXai- 
vcuov. A 400 dfielvcov for dfieivo). H 186 Bi] p txave for Srj tov 
iKave: ii'xw^ ^^' ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ oa-rjv (and Ambr.) for oaov, 
© 378 7rpo(f>av€VT€ (and Mosc. 3) for irpo<f>av€ia'a{s:\ I 7 e'^evev 
(and Ambr. Townl.) for eyev^^ (S*X«9 Ar.). I 488 r<^ovv€crai 
(and Townl.) for yovvaa{a)i. I 632 (f>ov7fo^ for <l>6voio, K 
515 d\ad^ aKoinrjv for dXaodKoiririv (and also N 10). K 
579 dxf>v(Ta6fi€voi (and Harl.) for d^vtradfievoi. A 368 i^evd- 
pi^ev for i^€vdpi^€v. A 439 t€\o^ for l3i\o^, A 686 %p66)9 for 
%/>€to9 (x/>^09). M 340 Trdaai for irdaa^. N 423 arevayovre 
for <TTevd')(pvTa, H 223 /ieo*^ for e^. O 626 ajjriy for dijTfj^, 
n 188 <f>w(o^ hi for 7r/)o <^dci>9 ^6. P 214 fieyadvp,^ HrjXeioDvt 
for /j,eya0v/jiov IlrjXeLCJvo^i, ^417 iaar/eipeTO for iaayelparo. 
X 325 Xav/cavLr)v (and Syr. Mor. Bar. Par. D) for XavKavir)^. 
'^ 244 Kkevdcofiai for K€v0oi>fuiL "^ 307 iSiha^ev for iSiSa^av, 

(2) (B 729 fcXi/MiKoeaaav with Pausanias and Et. Mag. for 
/ckcofia/coeaaav: but G has Kkfj/iaxoeaaav, the same thing.) F 
301 Safi€i€v (and Townl.) for /juyeUv : Sa/ieiev ^ fiiyeUv, Eust. 
M 33 M7 for &1/: cf. ?; /co^i/i) t€A eo-TtV, Herodian. N 745 
aTroa-Ttiafovrai (and Townl.) with Ap. Soph. Hesych. &c. for 
dTTOTUTtovraL O 621 Tpo(f>€ovTa for Tpo<f>6evTa\ Tpo<f>eovTa,,.fj 
rpoifyoevra, ypd(f>€Tai yap Si^cS? Eust. O 680 avvaelperav for 
awayelperaif cf. Schol. T and Eust. P 724 alpavra^ (and 
Vr. d; delpavra^ Harl.) for alpovra^: so Choiroboskos in Et. 
Mag. S 548 dprjpefiivrj for dprjpofiipy: rivd rmv dvriypdifxov 
dprfp€fi€Vf) Sid TOV €, Eust. X 380 eppe^ev (and Mor. Bar. Harl.) 
for epSea/cev: eppe^ev ff epBecxev, Eust. 

(3) A 342 6\oL^<Tt for oXofja-L F 436 Bafiaa-Of}^ for Sa- 
fieiff^. A 395 IloXfi^oi/Ti;? for AvKO(f>6vT7)^, E 279 Tvj(xofit for 
Tvj^oifii, E 697 dfiirvvOrj for d/jLirvvvOrj, Z 120 d/jL(f>OT€p(t} for 
dfj^oT€p<oi'. H 316 hU')(evov for Ste^^evai/. H 347 dvTiov rjvSa 
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for fjp')^ dffopeveiv. 339 Sidxtov (and Townl.) for ireiroiOd^, 
© 519 irpoTL for irepL I 118 oXeao'e for iapMaae, I 311 irapri- 
fievo^ (and Townl.) for irapi^fievoL I 414 iKtofii for iKcofiai. I 
424 a-6q> for a-orj (possibly Aristarchean). I 564 d^ripiraae for 
avrfpiraae, A 186, H 470 hfiaire^ for eviaire, A 300 fiporoXolycd 
2<ro9 "Aprji for 2t€ ot Z6t)9 #ci)So9 eSoDxev. N 78 i/ep^e TroSea-triv for 
1/6/906 ^6 iroaaiv. H 43 Ikovu^ for d(f>t.Kdp€i^. H 489 ni7i;6\6eoo 
for -oeo. O 297 cw9 «6 for 6? #C6. O 656 avrol for avToO. IT 218 
Otdprjaaeadov for 0<opr/<ra'ovTO. 2 68 elaavelSrjaav for elaave- 
fiaivov. 2 240 Tre/nrev (and Harl.) for ireji'^ev. T 331 ex^t wyi 
for (ri)i; i/iyt. T 394 oiriaaoiTpoc^ (and Syr.) for i-maadrpoif: (so 
also "^^ 619). ^ 409 a^4i/ (and Mor. Vr. A) for oi ^ 498 yap 
(and Mor. Vr. A, Syr.) for SI ^ 520 irdp Z^vi (and Mor.) for 
Trapd irarpL 4> 525 <^ox/oi' (and Harl. Mor.) for irovov, ^ 
585 fj fioKa for fj t erv, 4> 610 iaavfievoo^ (and Bar. 
Mor.) for dairaa-lw'i, X 87 0a\o9 (and Par. G, I) for reKo^. 
^ 465 <\>vy€v (and Bar. Vrat. d) for <i>vyov, "9 727 eirea 
(and Vr. d) for e^aW "iT 765 6/c for oL ^ 844 /lei/ (and 
Vr. b) for S97. fl 311 fidXiara for /leycaTov. ft 322 yepato^: 
eov (and Mor.) for yipoDv ^earov, ft 359 eTrt (and TownL Vr. 
b) for ivL ft 676 TO) S' apa (and Bar. Mor.) for t^ Se. 

This list clearly shews the character of the text of A. It is 
copied from a typical vulgate MS with a number of Aris- 
tarchean readings introduced from the scholia. It will be 
noticed that under (1) there are none but Aristarchean 
readings, pretty clearly shewing that these were deliberately 
introduced. Had A handed down a separate line of ancient 
tradition, it is clear from the evidence of the other MSS 
that there would have been some readings of Zen. and 
Aristophanes mixed with those of Aristarchos, that the group 
(1 b) would not have been conspicuously absent, and that 
there would have been a far larger group (2). At the same 
time it must be remembered that in the other classes a large 
portion of passages were referred to (2) on the strength of 
the marginal notes {ypd^erai or iv aK\(p) of A; with A itself 
this evidence is not available. As a matter of comparison 
therefore the list is not to be depended on; we can only say 
that the service done to the criticism of the Iliad by the text of 
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A, independently of the scholia, is but small; there are hardly 
more than a dozen lines where we should lose a distinctly 
preferable reading, had the scholia alone been preserved. On 
the other hand A is undoubtedly to be taken, on account of the 
care with which it is written, as the standard vulgate, and as 
thereby rendering completely useless any collation of C and 
presumably B. 

It seems useless to attempt a more minute classification 
until we have got more satisfactory materials on which to work. 
I proceed to some practical considerations which may aid in the 
collection of such materials. 

The first thing to note is, that we need not despair of the 
value of a MS because it is late, without scholia, itaci8tic\ and 
carelessly written. The readings alone can decide whether a 
MS is valuable. It is quite possible that among the many un- 
collated and imperfectly described MSS of our libraries we may 
yet find the archetype of L, or still better, others of equal value. 
On the other hand, age is little presumption by itself in* favour 
of importance of an otherwise unknown codex. 

Another consideration is that we cannot judge a MS by col- 
lation of a book or two only. The fullest examination of A — Z 
would not even tend to reveal the importance of L, though the 
MS itself, so far as we are told, shews no sign of change in 
writing or material between Z and 0. 

These two considerations, taken together, might seem to 
imply that we could not depend upon having even approxim- 
ately used our material until the whole of the known MSS 
had been fully collated. It would be unfortunate if such a 
conclusion were inevitable, as it would tend to retard indefin- 
itely any serious advance; the collation of all known MSS 
would be the heavy work of many years for any one man. 
But the method which has been followed gives us the guide 
by which the labour may be abridged. The key lies in the 
fact that the value of the MSS with which we have dealt is 

1 L furnishes in I 164 (=296) an ** many-nosed." The second hand has 

awful example of what itacism may sagely corrected this to iroKvppipoi, 

lead to. The men of Pylos instead of '* many-hided." 
being roMpfrrfvei appear as iroKipf>iv€Sy 

Jaumal of Philology, vol. xviii. 14 
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fairly proportionate to tlie number of ancient attested readings 
which they contain. Let then any scholar who will undertake 
the work of reforming our apparatus criticus draw up a list of 
all variants of which we have knowledge that are attested by 
Didymos and the other sources of the Schol. A, by Eustathios, 
and by ancient authors, and let him compare this with the MS 
which he wishes to appreciate. Any MS which .contains any- 
thing like 60 of these quite or nearly to itself will be of the 
highest importance, and should be carefully collated from be- 
ginning to end. The discovery of one such will be worth the 
collation of twenty C's and D's. Those which shew, say, less 
than 20 may be left, at all events till the mass of material has 
been worked through and it has been ascertained that nothing 
of higher value has been left behind. One remark, which may 
pave the loss of some precious time, may be made at once. 
B may for the present be left to take care of itself ; its close 
connexion with C, which Hoflfmann has proved, shews that 
there is little or nothing to be expected from that quarter. It 
would be far more useful to devote the time to a fresh colla- 
tion of L. 

WALTEK LEAF. 
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Anth. P. XII. 50 5—8. 

nivay/iev IBa/cxov ^(opov Trofia' SaxruXo^ act)?' 
ij iraXi Koifitardp \vj(vov ISetp jMevofiev] 

Tllvo/jL€i/^ ov yap 6/00)9' fierd rot, ')(p6vov ovxin ttovXvp, 
o"xiT\i€y TTJv fiaxpdv vvtcr dpaTravaofieOa, 

Perhaps IlivoD/jLev a-ofiapw, possibly with allusion to the 
toper s use of ao^elv, 

Amphis fr. 18 Kock 

6 iral^ aofielro) roh irorrjpLoi^ avx^oU, 
and of irepiao^elvy 

Alciphr. I. 22 kvKiko^ avvexdo^ irepico^ovfjiivrf^i. III. 55 
TTpoiovTo^ Tov cvfiTroalov /cal rr}^ ^ikorrio'la^ avveyw^ irepiao- 
fiovfikvT}^, 

Hippolochus ap. Athen. 130*6 J^dpavo^ dp^a^ irorov fiiic- 
poh i/cird/iaa't irepiaoffelv ixeXeve roi^ iraiaiv. 

Athen. 504 eScoxe r^ iraiSi Trepiao^elv iv KvicKtp /ceXevcra?, 
T^ KVKkip irlveiv TovT elvai Xeyayv^ irapaTiOifiePos ^evdvBpov ix 
UepLvdla^ 

oviefilav f\ ypav9 2X6)9 
KvKiKa iraprj/eev, dWd irlvei rrjp icvK\<p, 

Koi irdXip €K Seo^opovfiepfj^ 

iratf rayy to irp&rop irepiao^ev irorrfpiop 
avTov; d/cpdrou. 

These passages are quoted by Valckenaer in his Callimachi 
Elegiarum fragmenta, pp. 257 — 259, Bergler on Aleiphron i. 

14—2 
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22, aad Jacob gd Fhilostrahia' Imagines^ p. 597 ' aofieZp top 
KuXuut est w€pUKavw€tM^ Jacob there. Bat though aofiapm 
wiw€uf would of coaise suggest the free and rapid circulation of 
the cupa which was expressed by aofieup, in itself it need mean 
nothing more than a^oipA^, 'vehemently' 'with a wilL' 

Antt P. V. 132. 

A voSo^^ m nnffiig^, A tAp airoXaiXa Siicaie^ 

gl^pAp, A jXoVtAp, a KT€V€Sy A XoTfOVOfVy 

-fAfWiP A fioarAp, A tou paBipoio r/Mi;^Xoi/, 
A j^€tpAp, A tAp fLolpopai ofifiaritdv, 
5 A KoscorrexPindTov Konifiaro^, A vepiaXXap 

jXuTTiafuiPy A tAp 'f0u€fief' ^fxopapic^p. 
el S* 'Ovi/r^ ical ^XApa xai ouk aZovaa ra 'S.aTr^v^:, 
JMU iiepaevs iporf^ tfpaaar Avrunrq^, 

This epigram of Philodemus has been treated by Kaibel in 
his edition of the poet's epigrams Greifswald 1885. ^e gives 
in 3 Afjuunfy which cannot be right. An A is required before 
each consecutively praised part of the body. I believe that 
wfiouf cS is a corruption of A fiPoiAv, Hesych. fiv(p)i6p, airah^v^ 
where Schmidt quotes from Cramer's Anecd. Oxon. ii. 378 
lipw' 6 airckKxs irap Evif>opi(opi. In 6 Biicheler has suggested 
0V/1 ifU, like Kvpie fiov, pA\i pov^ '^vyji pov, of Mart. x. 68, 
and Juvenal's Za>^ xal '^vxv- In spite of its cleverness, this 
does not convince me, as it has not convinced KaibeL May 
not the MS reading be right 0v€ pe 'with which she used to slay 
me'? This at least is the more natural suggestion of the 
previous A rAv airokaika SiKauo^ pr)p£p, where tAv is an 
attraction for roi^. If any instance could be cited of Bveip 
in the active sense of ' maddening/ this is what it might more 
properly mean here, Kaibel ingeniously suggests that some 
Oscan word or Greek Oscanly corrupted lurks in Bvepe, 

Anth. P. V. 306. 3, 4. 

ravra pip iariv epeoro^i' orav S' etir<o * irapd/ceipat, 
Kal (TV pivei<i\* dirKA<; ovhev ipAin'o^ ^x^t^* 

It seems at least possible that this is right, ^sed cum dixi 
'accumho tibi, et tu moraris, nee mihi te statim applicas?* Eaibel's 
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Kaadfiacvf)^ in the sense of 'panting' as an outward sign of 
violent love emotion, cf. XL 52. 1 — 3 aayTjvevOeU vir epmrt 
*A<r0fjLaLvei^, SeX^l? w? Ti<; iir alyiaXov Kt/ftaro? IjjLeipayv, does 
not suit the meaning. 

The epigrams of Crindgoras, a Mitylenaean poet of the 
Augustan era, have been recently (1888) edited by Rubensohn, 
who has had the advantage of a re-collation of the Heidelberg 
MS by Stadtmiiller, and has himself written in Latin a careful 
introduction on the life of Crinagoras, as well as a commentary 
on each poem. Rubensohn's edition should be supplemented 
by the masterly Rom und Mitylene of Conrad Cichorius 
(Teubner, 1888), in which a historical instinct of no common 
order has turned to account inscriptions newly discovered at 
Mitylene, and personal inspection of Lesbian localities, for illus- 
trating the epigrams of the Lesbian poet and ambassador. 
Crinagoras was in intimate relations with the family of Augustus, 
particularly with Octavia, a circumstance which gives a special 
interest to these two small volumes. 

In ep. xviiL 5 (Rubens.) = Anth, P. vii. 628, where the MS 
gives 

iraihX yap ov rifi^^ Sirj^ vireOijKaro /SoiXov, 

Brodaeus, Grotius and Kaibel agree in considering Dies to be 
a proper name, Kaibel comparing a strikingly similar verse 
from a Mitylenaean inscription 

This is now proved to be right by the occurrence of the name, 
Dies son of Matrokles, among a list of envoys mentioned in a 
Lesbian inscription. It is to be regretted that Rubensohn 
had not read Cichorius' convincing remarks on this point. He 
gives the verse with an infelicitous conj. of Herwerden's 

'iraiSl yap op rvfifitp iSirf^ inredrjicaTO fidXov. 
Ep. XXXVI. 1 — 4 (Rubens.) = Anth. P. ix. 450. 

T^9 0*09 y€V€rj fikv dyappLKTJ 6I/T09 apd^eo 

tfSoDp 7n\o<f>6poi^ iriveraL ^Apfievioi^, [/ia\Xot9 

yairai (xctrat MS) S' ov iirfKoL^; are irov fiaXaKoU iirl 
y^eSval S' dyporeptov Tp'q')(VT€pai ^i/ndpeov. 
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I have already spoken of this epigram in vol. XI. p. 26 of 
this Journal (1882). I there alter the reading of the MS a'^ap- 
puerj €i/T09 to dyappitcoevTo^, a conj. of which, as well as of the 
accompanying remarks, Bubensohn has taken no notice; it is 
however with vv. 3, 4 that I am now concerned. It appears 
to me impossible that Schneider's alterations, which Rubensohn 
accepts, should be right : 

j^airav S' — ov firjXoi,^ &t€ nov fieKaKoi lin fiaWol — 

For (1) it introduces a prosodial license against the MS, (2) 
the sudden interruption of the construction is ungraceful and 
should not be imputed to Crinagoras. I have stated my belief 
(American Journal of Philology for 1888, p. 363) that the poet 
wrote 

^atrat 8' ov firfKoiaiv ar, ov fiaXaxol^ iirl fiaWol^ 

* its hair is not as sheep's, not with soft naps' or possibly * not 
superposed on soft naps.' 

XLii Rubens. = Anth. P. ix. 555. 
The MS gives this epigram thus 

N^aov rrjv el fcai fie irepl ypdy^avre^i e^ovaiv 

fierpfjaai fiairjv iirra fiovov araZLov^ 
ep/iTT)^ Kol rlKTovaav iiravXaKa irlap dporpov 

o'^jf Koi iravrb^ KapinpLOv dxpoSpvov _ 
5 /caL 7roX\oA9 evar/pov vir I'^Ovai, koX viro fiaiprj 

evdvefiov XijJLivtov r tjitlov drpe/Mlj) 
drY)(60i Kop/cvpf)^ ^airiKiZov dXKd "^yeKSurdai 

TcSft iTTe(opla07}v rovr idifirjv tvofia, 

Rubensohn has rightly retained most of this unaltered, e.g., 
1 exovacv, 3 ctt' aiSXaKa, But he prefers the correction of the 
original scribe <nahLoLs to the m. prima arahLov^^ in 3 dpovprj^ 
of Toup for dporpov, in 6 eV IxOva of Toup for V7r\ Each of 
these corrections seems open to doubt. I will translate the 
epigram as the best way of clearing the ground. 

*The island, which, even if they are able to mark about and 
measure me, is small, a poor seven stadia in compass, thou shalt 
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see notwithstanding not only bearing along the furrow the 
plough's best yield, but prolific in every kind of fruit-tree, and 
excellent for sport for the crowds of fish that haunt it, blessed 
too with a fair breeze under the dog-star*s heat, and tranquil 
with windless havens, close to Corcyra home of the Phaeacians. 
But I adopted as a name the thing which I made my glory, 
only t© be ridiculed for bearing it.' 

Bubensohn strangely interprets rffv as rijvSe, comparing 
from another epigram of Crinagoras (xxvill. 5) *E/ic iraTepcDv 
ctiy iraLalv irdXt rolaiv dpd/eroov "E/ATreSoi/ rjirelpoi^ a-KYjirrpov 
iir dfi(f>oTepa4,^. There it is certainly possible that rolaiv is 
'these'; but it is far more probable that Crinagoras meant 
' From the fathers may there be to their sons after them, the 
sons of kings (Le. sons as they are of kings), a firm sceptre on 
both continents.' And this is the only parallel alleged. I do 
not doubt that t^p refers to the coming ^cutjv in 2, rrjv /Sacrjv 
{ovtrav), el icaX exoval fie Trepijpdy^avre^ fierprjaaL Again 
there seems no reason for preferring the corrected reading 
a-rahiot^ to the first reading oraBlov^ : for though the passages 
cited by Rubensohn prove that fierpelv is often constructed 
with a dative, the accusative of space-extent is equally natural 
(Hadley Gr. § 720). Nor is it certain that Toup's dpovpi]^ is 
right for dporpov in 3, though irlap dpovpt)^ is perhaps justified 
by Lycophron's (Al. 1059, 1060) 

/tio\(5i/T€9 airi^toac Koipdvov yva^ 
iaffXt)^ dpovpri^ Trlap eyKXrjpov ')(dov6^ 

unless dpovpTj^ is there to be taken with Tva? rather than iriap. 
Still, though the MS reading Trtap dporpov is quite defensible, in 
the sense rather of ' the plough's best yield' than * the plough's 
fat yield,' it may well be that the termination of dxpohpiov 
in the next verse (4) caused the substitution of a similar term- 
ination in 3, dpovpT)<: thus becoming dporpov. But in 5 I cannot 
see why vtto should give place to iirL The lexicons prove that 
in later Greek- the early use of vtto with av\oi<; XafiirdBi KrjpvKt, 
&c. was much extended and applied in many ways to express 
attending circumstance, sometimes with a further notion of 
cause, as here. But koX vtto fialprj has a very unharmonious 
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sound to my ear ; Meineke's KaX j) vtto seems more than pro- 
bable. Vv. 7, 8 I have translated following Rubensohn's ^sed 
unde gloriandi materiam duad, id mihi indidi nomen ita ut 
deridear*: but with very little confidence that it is right The 
i<opi<r0rjp indeed has the support of Heaychius' itopi^erai: /lerea}' 
pi^erai dvairaret: but it is not a good word; the sense is obscure, 
and hardly agrees with the explanation of Hesychius. The 
constniction too of yeXaaOa^ is more than odd : and the signi- 
ficance of dWa ill-defined. It may be that yeXdaOai is an error 
for yeXaa-rai: this would at least give a point to dWd, which 
would then introduce a sudden apostrophe to scoffers who derided 
the idland for its name (Sybota), like Latin at It had also 
occurred to me that rm iTretopiaOrjv might be tcS eircL wplaOrjv, 
which retaining yeXdadat would mean 'quo uocabtdo desHnuta 
sum ad ridendum, hoc mihi nom^en indidi*: but the line thus be- 
comes very prosaic. 

Anth. P. IX. 340. 

Ai?\ol Tov ^pvyo^ ipyov ^Tdr/vcBo^y rjviKa fii]Trfp 

iepoL rdv KvfiiXoi^ irp&r dvihei^e dewv, 
Kal 7rpo9 ifiov (fxivijfia KaXrjv dveXvaaro j(alTap 

€K<f>p(ov 'ISa/179 dii^hroXo^ 0a\d/ii7}<:, 
5 el Sk KeXaivirrj^ Trocfirjv irdpo^ ovirep delaa<; 

iyvddrj ^oi^ov Kelvov eBei^ev 6/0^9. 

By changing el Be to eiOe in 5, all becomes intelligible, 
'would that, where once the shepherd of Celaenae (Marsyas) 
sang and was sentenced by Apollo (viz. to be flayed for being 
defeated in a contest of song), the strife had exhibited him, 
(Hyagnis)': for if Hyagnis had taken the place of Marsyas, he 
would not have been defeated. 

Anth. P. IX. 742. 3, 4. 

XoKkop yap dficov ovk iadpKwaev 'M.vptov 
Te'Xya he ^coTroprjo'ev 6'>^ip ejJLWPoop. 

For ^cDTToprjaep Plan, gives i^eiroprja-ep. As the poet is 
speaking of the life'lihe bronze cow of Myron, I fancy the word 
may have been eTre^corjaep. 
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Anth. P. IX. 814 

el Se TOfrfjv rd 'Koerpov e;^et %a/)tJ/, ovSev opijceh 
6 <f>06vo^, el av/uf>ai iruv direXenrov vBmp, 

The poet speaks, it would seem, of a bath which was much 
frequented by visitors, and was perhaps surrounded by fine 
wood-scenery. The springs which supplied the bath with water 
ail failed suddenly. In this impromtu (for its poorness proves it 
to be nothing else) the fact is recorded and ascribed to the 
jealousy of the wood Nymphs ; a jealousy which however would 
be of no harm, as the natural attractions of the place were sure 
to counteract it. I read therefore in 2 \i]^€iv, and retain the 
rest unaltered. 'Naiad Nymphs that have decamped, I had 
not thought ye would all of you cease at once to supply our 
streams. And yet (Se) if the bath is as charming as it is, 
jealousy will avail nothing, no, though the Nymphs failed with 
the whole of the water-supply.' " diriXeiTrop, on my view, means 
* abandoned,' or ' neglected to supply,' 

Anth. P. X. 73. 

£^ TO ^ipov (76 <l>ip€i, <f>€pe Kal <f>€pov el S* dyavaKrel^, 
KOi aaxnov Xxnrw teal to <l>€pov ae ^epet. 

It is clear to me that the apodosis to el S' drfavaKTel^ begins 
at KCLb aaxnov, not at koX to ^epop, as the editor of Dubner's 
2nd vol. makes it do. ' If fortune bears you away with it, bear 
it and be borne on by it : but if you fret, you are at once vexing 
yourself and still fortune is bearing you on at will.' 

Anth. P. VI. 292. 

At fiLTpat, TO (t d\ovpy€<s v7rivSv/jLa, toL t€ Ad/coove^ 
TriirXoL, xal \r)pwv oi 'xpvaeoi, KdXafioi, 

irdvff* a/Ma Ni/covor/ "favveTreKTriep' ^v yap 'E/jwto)!/ 
Kal Xaprrewi/ 77 iraU dfi^poa-cov ti 0dKo^. 
5 Toiyap Tfp KpcvavTC Ta KaWio'Teia Upiijir^ 
veppiha icaX xpvaerjv tijvS* Wero irpo^orfv. 
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A very beautiful courtesan, Niconoe, had been victorious in 
a contest of beauty, probably against her fellow eToipai (Hecker 
Comment, in Anth. Graec. I. p. 256), and had won as prizes the 
various ornaments mentioned in 1, 2. To record her triumph 
she dedicates to the god Priapus, the president and umpire in 
the contest, a fawn-skin and a golden pitcher. 

All the conjectures which I have seen of iireKirtev are worth- 
less. It is, if I mistake not, a corruption of the rather rare 
word iirelaioVf cunnus. Pollux II. 170 avrrj S' 97 rplxa/xri^ i]firj 
T€ Kal eirlaiov' rd yap i<j>i]^aiop larpcov fiovtov, rb 8' vir aina 
alSolov, Hesych. iirlaeiov' e<f>ripai,0Vy kcli t6 alSoiov dvBpo^ re 
Kcu yvvaiKo^. The verse ran originally 

i.e. omnia simul Niconoes unus cunnus erant, h, e, merces cunnit 
quern iudidhus in certamine pulchritudinis nvdatierat, v£l ex- 
hibendum cwrauerat 

Anth. P. VII. 79. 1—4. 

''ilvSpoDTT, 'Hpd/cXeiTO^; iyco (roffid fwvvo^ dvevpwv 
ifyafil, rd S* €9 irdrpav Kpeaaova xal <roif>lrj<;. 

\d^ yap Kal TeKetop daicDc ^ive Bva^pova^ avhpa^ 
vKatcrevv. 

So the MS, except that r€K€<ov has been corrected to Toxetovy 
no doubt rightly, as the epigram of Leonidas quoted by Hecker 
seems to shew : 

dpTL yap 'IinreivaKTO^ 6 teal roKetov Kora^av^a^ 
dpTL K€Kolfi7)Tai OvjJLo^ iv TjorxTxiV' 

The difficulty of the passage lies in finding a construction 
for this genitive. The view that \af is enough in itself to 
explain it is not tenable. I suggest that iiri^d^ or ifi/3d^ has 
fallen out, and that icoc represents .o). written over fei/e, as 
often over vocatives, and afterwards taken into the verse, thus 

Xaf yap Kal TOKetov [e/i)8]a9 ^ev€ Bva^pova^ avZpa^ 
vXaKTCVV, 

ififiaiveiv takes a genitive in 0. C. 400 7^9 Se yxi) ^fi^aivj)^ 



f/ 



opcay. 
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Anth. P. VII. 233. 

A?X,409, Avaovirj^ arparvrj^ frpofio^, 6 j(pv<riotai 
(rrififiaat acDpevaa^ avx^va'i 67r\d<l>6pov<f, 

vovaov or eh VTrdrrfv dXlcrBave, repfia t a<j>v/CT0V 
elSev dpKTTelrjv ifi(f)av€^ et9 ISltjp, 
5 irrj^e S* viro inrhjar^')(yoi(Tiv kov ^l(f>o^, elTri re OpTjaKcov, 
*Ai;to9 eKwv iSd/jLtjv, firj voao^ €V')(p<i €j(ij! 

If we had this epigram by itself, with the readibgs as above 
given from the MS, I suppose no one would hesitate to make 
^l^€v depend on or and explain €fi<f)ave^ of the repfia axftvKrov 
of death which comes palpably upon the warrior's prowess to 
end it. It would follow that S' in 5 is the Be of apodosis, or, as 
it might more fitly be called, of resumption. This could not 
surprise any one in a writer who uses aif^^va^; of a single neck, 
virdrriv = ' last '. The epigram however has, like many others 
in the Greek Anthology, a double, that is to say, has been 
afterwards imitated in other words by a writer of a later age, 
Fhilippus of Thessalonica. It is as follows, Anth. P. vii. 234 : 

AtXto9 6paavj(eip "^Apyov^ irpofio*;, 6 '^eKiJia'a^ 
avx€va 'XpvaoBeToi^; ifc iroKefiov are^dvoi^, 

rr)^tfi€\ei vov<T(p K€Ko\ovfiivo<;, cBpafie 0vfim 
€9 7rpoTep7}V epycov apaeva fiaprvpirjv, 
5 wee S* viro airkdyyvoi,^ irXari <f>d(ryavov, ev /lovop elirwv 
^^AvBpa^ dprjf; KTcivei, BeiXoripovf: Bk v6ao^\ 

In 1, "Kpyov^ the MS, as well as Plan, and Suidas : the conj. 
a/}609 is wholly unwarranted ; in 3 similariy eSpa/te, of the MS 
as well as Suidas (the latter twice over), is not to be changed 
with Hecker to eSpa^e; in 4 irporipcav of Plan, may be right 
against TrporepTjv, 

The imitation reproduces the original very closely, especially 
in the pauses of the verse, which distribute the clauses simi- 
larly in both epigrams. Thus in both, the first clause ends at 
the fourth foot with 7rp6fio<;, the second at the end of 2 ; and in 
5, 6 similarly the later poet exactly reproduces the rhythmical 
divisions of the earlier. It seems a natural conclusion that 3, 4 
should also <;orrespoDd with more or less exactness, and this 
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supports us in constructiug repfia r a(l)v/cTov with 4, as the MS 
reading ifi^avh requires us to do on other grounds. What 
then are we to say of the words 

eSpafie Ovfitp 
€9 irporepriv Ipytov apaeva p^prvplrfVf. 

corresponding as they seem to do with • 

repfia r a/j>vKTOv 
etZev dpLtrrelrjv ifi^aves €t9 ISirjvl 

It is obvious that they do not agree as they stand. It is 
equally obvious that by changing with Hecker ifi^avh to e/i- 
^avrjy we obtain only a. poor and faint correspondence. For we 
must then (1) alter the punctuation, and make ripfia r o^vktov 
depend on eh, which as diction is harsh and improbable, (2) 
make elhev dpKrrelrjv ifi<l>av7} 6t9 IBirjv = ' respexit ad uirtutem 
quam ipse olim palam omnibus exhibuerat,' ifi<l)av^, or as it 
might have been written ip^api, thus answering to fiapTvpirjv, 
(3) and after all we find nothing which is like eBpafie Ovjjl^. 
It seems a better solution of the difficulty to believe that Phi- 
lippus had a different version of ApoUonidas' epigram before 
him than the one we possess. To this the naturalness of the 
MS reading in vv. 3, 4, of the first epigram, as against the forced 
and unnatural style of the proposed emendation, seems to point 
conclusively. And it is not to be forgotten that it is not in 
these two verses only that a want of correspondence between 
the two epigrams may be traced, for in 1 the first of the epi- 
grams has Av(rovlrj<:, the second "Apyov^, and this reading is 
further attested by Plan, and Suidas; ''Apeo?, the proposed 
emendation, does not after all represent Avaovlrj^. 

Anth. P. VII. 243. 

^o^kIBi Trap irerpy Bepxev Ta^ov. eipX S' ixelvcop 
T<ov TTOTC MrjBo<f>6va>p fivafia rpirjKoa-ltov, 

ot 27ra/>Ta9 dirb 709 rrfKov irio'ov, dfi^vvapre^ 
"Apea KoX M.fiBov koX AaKcBaifioviov, 
o fjv B* iaop^^ iir ifielo "f ^ooarpu^ov eiKova Orjpo^f 
evveirv * Tov rayov fivajMa AewviBew' 
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On the, tomb of Leonidas, over which stood a figure of a 
lion. For Pooarpvxpv, Plan, and Suid. give fioarpvxov. All 
give eV ificio, which in itself is so good as to make me very 
suspicious of Hecker s otherwise clever conj. iir ifJLcV io^o- 
arpv^ov. Schneidewin was, I think, more than justified in his 
doubts about this word; for though Hecker s citations, Com- 
ment, de Anth. Graec. I. p. 280, shew that the tov is often 
described as yellow (Pind. 01. VI. 55 Iodv ^av6al<; d/CTca-iv, cf. 
Nicander'gf description of the tov as d'xpov re 'xpva^ re ^vffv eU 
wTra 7rpoa-€iSi<;), he can shew no passage in which lofioarpv^o^ 
= ^avOo/cofiTjf; ; and until this is done, the first suggestion of 
the word is, I imagine, not of a yellow, but of a dark or violet 
colour. Even if it could mean what Hecker supposes, would 
such an open-air statue of a lion have had its mane painted ? 
It seems at least as likely that fiooarpuxov conceals some adj. 
expressing the prime characteristic of the lion, its cattle- 
slaughtering propensities ; /3oo<r^dyov, ^ooaaoov, or some other 
word : unless indeed it could be shewn that /Sooarpvxov meant 
'ox-stripping' {rpifx^iv, rpvxo^)* 

Anth. P. VII. 396. 

OaS/ttoSo? iralh(ov SijjSrj Td(f)0<;* dX>C 6 TravdXrjf; 

TUfifio^ €Tc ^(ovToyv al<T0dveTai TroXi/ioDv. 
Kelvov^ ovT dtSfff; iBafidaaaro, ktjv ^Ax^povri 

fidpvavTai* Keivtov j^co rd^o^ diniirciXo^, 
6 KoX TTvpl TTvp '^Xey^av ivavriov. (3 iKeei,vo\ 

iralhe^y d/coifnjT(ov dy^dfievoi BopdroDV, 

For rfXey^av I have before suggested eCki^av (Hermathena 
for 1886, p. 15). Ausonius in his paraphrase gives Namque 
etiam ex uno dum surgunt aggere flammae In diuersa sui dissi- 
liimt cineres, 

Anth. P. VII. 472. 9—12. 

^ilvep, ?S' ©9 dxpelov' iirel irepX vijfiaTO^ uKpov 

evKfj dKepKiarov XcStto? i<f>e^ofiivrj, 
olov TO "fylraXdOpiov dire^iXayfiivov, olov 

TToWoJ dpaxyecov arirfvorepov aKeXirov, 
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A passage deflcribing the disgUBting condition of the haman 
body after death. ' Man, see how useless is human exaltation 
of spirit (v'^ovaff depa xd^ v€<f>€\jtK) : round the end of the 
thread is a worm seated on the robe whose tissue no shuttle 
wove. See what a thing is that chrysalis now stript bare^ how 
far more loathly than a spider s dry slougU' Such seems to be 
the meaning : but '^oKdOpiov is yet unexplained. Perhaps it 
is a corruption of '^aXvyelov. Hesych. '^dkvywv' hfioi 
^d(\v)ya^ rd^ Xeyofieva^ ^^^/X^^ dfJL€ipov, xal rov^ dcOevek 
ainvdrjpa^, 

Anth. R VII. 485. 

^dXKeff virep rvfifiov iroXid tcpiva, icaX rd aupi]0ff 
Tvprnav eirX anjXy pija-cer *AXe^afi€Pov^, 

/cal TrepiSivrjo'curOe fiaKprj^ difcXiy/iaTa x^''^^ 
XTpvfAOpirjv d<l>€Toi SvuiBe^ dfufn iroKiv, 
5 fj y\vK€pd irvevaavTo^ i<f> vfieripocaiP "^dBdirrai^ 
'iroWdxi irph^ fiaXaKoi/^ rovB* i^^opeve vofiov^. 

Unger has very ingeniously conj. i<f> IfiepToiaiv 'AXoTTTOiv, 
citizens of Alapta in Thrace. I am not so convinced by this as 
not to venture on a diflferent explanation. Hesych. dSairrov 
yvfivop. dSepfiov. Possibly then dBdirrai^ represents a dat. 
plur. of dhdirrri^, 2i, formation from dSaTrro^;, and meaning * bare- 
limbed dances ' ; the name, as Jacob suggested, has a local look, 
and was a special word of this region of Thrace. Propertius 
IV. (v). 5. 72 Strymonia abscisso fertur aperta sinu possibly 
alludes to a similar practice of the women by the Strymon : 
but the passage is doubts. 

Anth. P. VII. 707. 7—10. 

Koi TTclXiv elacip/iijaa rov apaeva AropiSi, Mov^ri; 

pvOfioVf 7rpo9 t' avhfjv ekKOfievo^ fieydXrjv, 
CTrrd he fjLOi epacDV rviro^ ov X'^P*' f^o,^voTop/q0€i<i 

T§ if>CKoKLvivvip <f}povTiSi ^(oaiOeov, 

A Satyr sculptured on a monument is supposed to be 
recording the service which Sositheus had done to Satyric 
Drama, by bringing back the Dorian music and a more ex- 
alted tone in language (or, as others think, the Dorian dialect) 
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vv. 7, 8. The 9th verse is strangely corrupt, but the emend- 
ation €vaBe for eTrra Si makes confusion worse than before. 
If anything is clear, it is that eirrd Se is opposed to some 
other number, therefore for ov ')(^ep\ I read ovx ivl, as Nake 
Opusc. I. 8 suggested, without however seeing that evahev thus 
became impossible. 

There is a good deal of probability in Hecker's iirraEvfiayv, 
except that I would write preferably in the dative iirraBvfKp 
0vpa-^, or possibly 0ida-q>. Whether tvtto^ should be retained, 
or TVTTov written, to be constructed after KaivoTOfirfOeUy is 
doubtful. The verse will now be as follows 

iirraSu/iq) Ovpa^ {0uza<p) ti/tto?, ov^ ivl KacvorofirfOek. 

To return to vv. 7, 8. el<Tcipfn]<ra is not to be altered to 
eladpfiTjae, nor translated actively. The Satyr runs or bounds 
in more suo: then the accus. pvOfiov must either depend on 
7r/309 referred to it backwards from tt/xJ? r avhrjVy or after 
eXKOfievo^y ' dancing in the measured rhythm of the masculine 
Dorian Muse (literally, masculine with the D. Muse), and to the 
accompaniment of sonorous diction, a mode (of Satyric drama) 
cut to a new pattern not with one thyrsus (thiasus), but with 
seven, by the adventurous device of Sositheus.' 

Anth. P. VII. 713. 1—4. 

IIav/}0€7n)9 ''Hpivva, xal ov- ttoXv/jlvOo^ doiBai^' 
aW' €Xaj(€P Moi;<ra9 tovto rd fiatop ctto?. 

ToiydpToi, fivrifir)<; ovk ijfjL^poTev, ovSe fi€\aivfj9 
vvKTO^ xnro <rKi€p^ KcoXverai irTepvyi,, 

KO)\v€Tai seems very strange. May it not be an error for 
KcoKverail 'She is not bemoaned as lying .beneath night's 
dark wing.* 

Anth. P. VII. 721. 1, 2. 

T0t9 *'Apy€i irapOevicaL x^P^^> *^^ ^^ ^€1?%^ 
<rvfil3d\o/i€v' @vp€ai S' rja-av deOXa Sop6<;. 

Jacob's acuteness detected in irapOev the word ^TrdprijOep, 
and Meineke's subsequent completion of the verse toi<; "Apyet 
Xirapr'qBev is printed by Diibner. Yet it can hardly be right : 
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for (1) rotf; "A/yyet is odd, (2) it does not account for the loss of 
a before Trap. I would write "Apyei to?? ^irdprrjOev, 'Argos 
had the same number of hands as the men of Sparta, and our 
arms equalled theirs in the conflict/ 

I come to an epigram of Callimachus, Lix in the editions of 
Meineke and Wilamowitz. Antb. P. xi. 362. 

^vSalfKOV on raXKa fiavel^ wpj(ato<: ^Opiara^, 

AeuKape, rav dfidv ovk ificanf fiaviav, 
ovS eXa/S* i^eraaiv rod ^(okco^, St*? ik&fXJ^i 
r6p (f>iSjov' ■f'oWat j^' ?i/ Spdfi iSiSa^e fwvop, 
5 ij rd^a Ka^ rov iraipov dTrooXeae tovto iroiija'af;, 
K7jy<o Toi)9 TToXXoi)? 0VK6T €)((o UvXdBa^. 

The only remark I have to offer on the much disputed 
verse 4, is that it needs no alteration, but is right as it stands, 
rt \X' al x^^ Spdfju iSiSa^e fwvov, * Happy was Orestes that he 
was never forced to put Pylades to the same test by which I 
have tried my friends. If he had brought out only one single 
play, he would soon have lost his comrade by this act I have 
brought out a play, and all my most faithful friends have 
disappeared/ Callimachus bad tried his hand on drama and 
had failed egregiously, even to the extent of being avoided 
by his most intimate friends. 

^ So the MS and so Meineke prints, koI or kcv are obvious corrections. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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It may be said in general that two main lines of literary 
criticism may be distinguished in ancient as in modern times. 
The first is the criticism of philosophy, which investigates the 
principles of beauty, regards art and literature alike as mani- 
festations of the human spirit at the utmost height of its effort, 
and judges of literary and artistic productions according as they 
approach the realization of their intention. The second is the 
isolated and spontaneous judgment of artists and men of letters, 
sometimes accidental, occasional, and fragmentary, sometimes 
regularly formulated, but never rising beyond the point at- 
tained by the personal impressions of the critic. 

In the wealth of ancient and modem literature it is no 
doubt easy to find instances of critics who may be said to 
unite both points of view. Much of Ruskin's criticism, for 
instance, may be called philosophical, as based upon thought, 
not indeed consistent and articulate, but still genuine; while 
much again is the utterance of personal intuition. Still, on 
the whole, the distinction may be maintained. Every one feels 
the difference (say) between Landor, Carlyle, and Matthew 
Arnold on the one hand, and Mr Frederic Harrison on the 
other. Mr Harrison, in writing of literature, never loses sight 
of the Comtist tradition. Mr Arnold writes with sure literary 

^ Since these essays were written I ally and in outline I now find oon- 

have read Usener's admirable edition firmed by the close reasoning applied 

of the remains of Dionysius's irepl fu- to the subject in the EpUtulae Criticae 

fiiiffetas (Bonn, Cohen, 1889). The con- added by the editor to his text, 
elusions which I had only drawn gener- 

Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. 15 
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instinct^ kat wiffiout reference to any definite system, unless 
indeed he may be said to have built up, bit by bit, a literary 
system of his own. Lessing based both his criticism and his 
dramatic creations on what he took to be the right interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle. But Goethe speaks always from the fulness 
of his personal impression at the moment. 

It is the weakness of philosophical criticism that when it 
leaves the hand of the master it crystallizes into a tradition, 
and becomes exclusive, didactic, and conventional. It has, 
however, a twofold source of strength. It grasps fundamental 
principles, and even in the narrowness of scholastic tradition, 
holds firmly by them. The great philosopher seizes the truth 
that great art and great literature are the expression of the 
whole moral and intellectual being of man at the crises which 
call it into activity. His followers may lay a pedantic stress 
either on the purely ethical element in good literature, as 
e.g. the Stoics did with Homer; or, again, they may lay too 
much stress on form and general excellence, and make a canon 
of classical writers as the Alexandrians and the later ancient 
critics did. But in either case the disciple is set in the right 
track, nor is he prevented from looking back, from the narrower 
position in which his teachers have placed him, to the wider 
field trodden by their master. 

The weak point in the occasional or unsystematized criticism 
of poets and artists is, it need hardly be said, its fitful and 
personal character. It has, however, a point of strength which 
more than counterbalances this defect. It is simple, as 
springing directly from the artistic intuition, from the appreci- 
ation of art and life by genius; and it knows no limits, but 
embraces in a generous welcome everything which bears the 
stamp of merit ; moreover, it is often conveyed in such beauty 
of expression as to be in itself an artistic creation. 

Literary criticism in Latin literature, like everything else 
in Latin literature, had its borrowed and its original element. 
It is therefore necessary, in order to get at a correct appreci- 
ation of the whole matter, to begin with a few words on the 
Greek or borrowed element. Greek criticism had concerned 
itself mainly with poetry and oratory, and where it touched 
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history, had treated it largely from the literary point of view. 
With regard to poetry and oratory, the judgments of Aristotle 
are the most comprehensive embodiment of pure Greek feeling. 
The aim of tragedy is filfjbrjo'i^ irpa^eco^ airovBaia^, the repre- 
sentation of serious action. This is not a judgment which ran 
counter to the best contemporary Greek feeling, or which 
anticipated the feeling of modern times; rather it expresses 
what was generally expected of tragedy in Greek literary 
society. For throughout all classical antiquity it is the con- 
duct of the action, not the psychological development of indi- 
vidual character, which attracts the attention of the reader or 
spectator. Development of character there may be in ancient 
poetry, but it is incidental, and subordinate to the course and 
demands of the action. This is a commonplace truth, so 
commonplace indeed as to be often forgotten by critics who 
insist on applying modern canons to ancient literature. 

Turning to oratory, we find that with Aristotle the art of 
rhetoric is based upon the knowledge of human character, 
passion, and life in its widest sense. But Aristotle's successors 
did not, on the whole, maintain their criticism at this high level. 
It was the rules of arrangement and the principles of har- 
monious prose composition which mainly occupied their atten- 
tion ; or, to put the same thing in a historical form, Isocrates 
and the practical rhetoricians ousted the philosophers. It 
could hardly be otherwise in the case of an art which, unlike 
poetry, had a definite practical object, with the prospect of 
professional success and reward. Next to the name of Aristotle, 
that of Theophrastus stands out in the history of Greek literary 
criticism. It is to him probably that we owe the first con- 
tinuous history of the origin of the diflFerent kinds of poetry 
and their logical arrangement. Further, it is certain that 
he criticized poetry in the interests of education, attempting 
to shew what poets it would be most useful for an orator 
to read who was anxious to perfect his style. Only fragments 
of his criticism have come down to us in express quotation, 
e.g. that on Herodotus and Thucydides in the Orator of Cicero 
39. Quo nmgis sunt Herodotus Thucydidesque mirabiles: quorum 
aetas cum in eorum tempora quos nominavi inddisset, longissime 

15—2 
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tamen ipsi a talibus deliciis vel potius ineptiis afuerunt Alter 
enim sine uilis salehris quasi sedatus amnis fluit, alter incitatior 
fertur et de bellicis rebus canit etiam quodam modo bellicum, 
primisque ah his, ut ait Theophrastus, historia commota est, 
ut auderet uberius quam superiores et omatius dicere. 

Besides the name of Theoplirastus, those of Aristarchus and 
his master Aristophanes of Byzantium must claim our atten- 
tion. These great scholars, besides spending great labour on 
the critical study of texts, directed their attention to forming a 
canon or selection of the best poets (Quint. 10 1 54). Apollonius 
in ordinem a grammaticis datum non venit, quia Aristarchus 
atque Aristophanes neminem sui temporis in ordinem redegerunt^. 
They selected five from among the epic poets, three from the 
iambographi or writers of lampoon, and four elegiac poets. The 
selection had considerable influence on educational practice, but 
did not, of course, and could not, dominate the literary world 
in general. 

We must not, either, omit to mention the hostile criticism 
of Homer of which Zoilus, the author of the 'OfJirjpofiaa'Ti^, is 
the chief representative. It is no doubt of no value except 
to amuse and to shew that the spirit of Macaulay was alive in 
the third century B.C. One instance will suflSce. In II, 23 100 
Homer says yfrv^n ^^ fcara j(0ov6^, ritre Kd7rvo^,^Qx^^ rerpi- 
yvla. On which Zoilus observed a\V o Kairvo^i avto (f)ip€Tai 
(Lehrs, Aristarchus, p. 206 : Townley Scholia ad L). Nor must 
we pass over the ethical criticism on Homer passed in the Stoical 
schools, who extracted from the poet precepts of conduct, nay 
even rules of diet. Rursus quid virtus et quid sapientia possit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar JJlixen, Seditione, dolis, scelere 
atque libidine et ira Iliacos extra muros peccatur et intra *. 

The whole subject of poetical composition was treated by 
an Alexandrian writer, Neoptolemus of Parium, of uncertain 
date. This essay was used by Horace as the basis of his De 
Arte Poetica. I am not aware that at present anything more 
is known of the rules or principles laid down by Neoptolemus 

1 See also 1 4. 3 {grammatici) auc- fiet Aristarchtis {A, P. 460) must refer 
tores alios in ordinem redegerunt, alios to literary criticism. 
omnino exemerunt numero. Horace's * Horace 1 Epist. 2 17. 
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than the translations or paraphrases of them which the ancient 
Horatian commentator Porphyrion points out. To judge from 
these the work must have been a collection of literary precepts, 
sensible enough but not profound, embracing (perhaps among 
others) the following topics : (1) An analogy between painting 
and poetry. (2) Self-knowledge. (3) Modesty. (4) Arrange- 
ment. (5) Words. (6) History of metre. (7) The style of 
Tragedy and Comedy. (8) Relations of Tragedy and Epic. (9) 
Comedy. (10) The general treatment of dramatic writing. 
(11) Acts, actors, and chorus. (12) The satyric drama. (13) 
The metres of drama. (14) The history of drama. (15) The 
moral aim of poetry. 

There was also a great deal of criticism more properly to be 
called literary or aesthetic, which cannot now, apparently, be 
referred to any certain author. Of this criticism, much of 
which is probably older, at least, than the last century of the 
Roman republic, probably the best extant example is preserved 
in the works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus \ This is not the 
criticism of the great philosophy, but represents the tradition 
of the later schools, the narrow channels of which confined and 
distributed a part, but a part only, of the wealth of philosophic 
thought and suggestion. 

Dionysius is in favour of raising taste and criticism from the 
mire into which the Greeks had allowed it to sink, and setting 
it again upon the elevation which it had occupied in earlier 
and purer days, and to which Roman feeling would naturally 
restore it. No careful reader of Dionysius, who studies him 
side by side with Cicero and Varro, can fail to carry away the 
impression that, although he is an original writer of perfectly 
independent judgment, the whole caste of his criticism is that 
of an older time; that he adopts much of- his mode of thought 
and expression from the better traditions of t6e schools. It 
is therefore fair to take his writings, on the whole, as a good 
specimen of the best criticism of this sort. What then, briefly 
speaking, are its characteristics? Let us speak first of its 
more strictly scholastic element. In this we may notice three 
main tendencies : (1) to classify style under three distinct 

^ Floruit 29 B.C. 
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heads* ; (2) to make or accept canons of the best or classical 
writers : (3) to write careful, but somewhat cut and dried, 
criticisms upon them : criticisms which seldom lack sanity, care, 
and insight, but which are rather dangerously suited for learn- 
ing by heart and handing on to future generations of pupils. 

The general, as distinguished from the scholastic, notes 
of this writing are, that whether it touches poetry, oratory, 
or history, it is mainly directed to the consideration of style; 
that it affects a somewhat pedantic parallelism between painting 
and the plastic arts on the one side, and literature on the other; 
and that it introduces a number of technical terms of criticism 
unknown at least to Plato and Aristotle. All these points will 
be dealt with more fully hereafter. 

Meanwhile, to pass at length to Latin literature. I will 
fii-st take the scholastic criticism, and state generally what 
seems to have been its fortune and character in the hands of 
Latin, writers, and then try to substantiate my remarks in detail. 
The tendency fronr the second century B.C. onwards seems to 
have been to formulate the different styles in Latin terms, and 
to make a kind of canon of Latin writers, with neat character- 
izations of each. 

The earliest existing example of this kind is the so-called 
canon of Volcatius Sedigitus, to be assigned, most probably, to 
the early first century B.C. (Gellius 15 24). Multos incertos 
certare hanc rem vidimus, Palmam poetae comico cui deferant 
Eum meo iudicio errorem dissolvam tiki, Ut contra si quis 
sentiat, nil sentiat Gaecilio palmam Statio [do comico^ [? co- 
moediae or comoedicam]: Plautus secundus facile exsuperat cete- 
ros: Dein Nonius qui servet pretio in tertiost (? qui mereat 
pretium tertiust). Si erit quod quarto detur, dahitur Licinio: 
Post insequi Licinium facio Atilium; In sexto consequetur has 
Terentius: Turpiliics septimum, Trabea octavum optinet; Nono 
loco esse facile facio Luscium, Decimum addo causa antiquitaOs 
Ennium, 

^ This seems to have been applied magnificum in Ulixe et uhertum, subtile 

even to Homer; Gellius 6 14 sed ea in Menelao et cohibitum, mixtum too- 

ipsa genera dicendi iam antiquitus tra- deratumque in Nestore. 
dita db Honiero sunt tria in tribus; 
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The writer of this stupid production, it will be observed, 
finds it necessary to make ten places for the Latin comedians, 
perhaps because it had been found that there were ten and no 
more classical orators among the Greeks. I will quote one 
more instance of this kind of criticism, perhaps the only one 
which may fairly be assigned to an age older than that of 
Varro : Gellius 6 14 8 tells us that Varro recognized the 
threefold division of style into dhpbv laxvop and fiiaop, giving 
Latin equivalents for each term. He goes on to say animad- 
versa eadem tripertita varietas est in tribus philosophise quos 
Atheriienses Romam ad senatum leg aver unt impetratum vti 

multam rermtteret quamfecerat is propter Oropi vastationem 

Erantisti philosophi Cameades ex Academia, Diogenes SUncus, 
Critolaus PeHpateticus. Et in senatum quidem introducti inter- 
prete usi sunt 0. Acilio senatore; sed ante ipsi seorsum quisque 
ostentandi gratia magna conventu hominum dissertaverunt. Turn 
admirationi fuisse aiunt Ratilius et Polyhius philosophorum 
trium sui cuiusque generis facundiam. Violenta, inquiunt, et 
rapida Carneades dicebat, scita et teretia Critolaus, modesta 
Diogenes et sohria. 

The context of this last passage in Gellius, coupled with the 
mention of the same embassy in 17 21 48 taken from the De 
Poetis of Varro, suggests that the account may come from one 
of Varro's numerous works on the history and criticism of 
literature. In any case it may be taken as a fair type of the 
ruder and less intelligent form of the scholastic tradition. 
Varro was the author of several works in which literary critic- 
ism formed, either directly or indirectly, a main element. De 
Poetis^, De Poematis, irepl xo^pO'/criipoop, De Actionihus Scaenids, 
Quaestiones Plautinae. The De Actionihus Scaenids must, we 
must suppose, have been a technical treatise on the drama: the 
Quaestiones Plautinae were intended to sift the genuine from 
the spurious works of Plautus. The De Poetis, to judge from 
the quotation in Gellius 7 21 43, was a historical or biographical 
work on the lives of the poets. The De Poematis must almost 

^ In 17 21 43 foil. Gellius preserves ing Naevins, EDnius, Caecilius, Te- 
a fragment from the first book of the rence, Facuvius, Accius, and Lucilins. 
De Foetis, giving several dates affect- 
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certainly have contained a classification of the different kinds 
of poetry. The irepl xapaicrr^ptov, I am inclined to suppose 
(though Ritschl thinks differently), was a treatise on the dif- 
ferent 'xapaKTtjpe^ or styles^ especially the three technically 
described in Greek as ahpov, piaov and laj(v6v, and in Latin as 
vber, mediocria, gradlia. Gellius 6 14 says uberi dignitas atque 
amplitudo est, gracili venustas et sxibtilitaSy medius in confinio 
est, utriusque modi particeps...Vera autem et propria huiusce- 
modi fomiarum exempla in Latina livgtia M, Varro dicit esse 
ubertatis Pacuvium, gracilitatia Lucilium, mediocritatis Teren- 
tium. Quintilian (10 1 99) quotes a saying of Varro that the 
Muses, in the judgment of Aelius Stilo, would have spoken 
in the language of Plautus had they wished to speak Latin. 

In the case of a prolific writer like Varro, the enormous mass 
of whose work necessarily implies great haste in the composition, 
and frequent repetition of the same idea, it is impossible, as 
Ritschl has seen, to feel assured to which of his treatises the 
surviving fragments of his criticism respectively belong. His 
saturae too, it must be remembered, contained matter of the same 
kiud. Nonius p. 374 quotes from the Parmeno the following; in 
argumentis Caecilius poscit paimam, in ethesin Terentius, in 
sermonihus Plautus, Charisius (p. 241) has preserved a similar 
passage, taken not from the critical treatises proper, but from 
the De Sermane Latino; fjOrj, ut ait Varro De Sermone Latino, 
nullis aliis servare convenit, inquit, quam Titinio, Terentio, Attae: 
TrdOrj vero Trabea, Atilius, Caecilius fadllime moverunt. This 
passage brings me to the consideration of one much more 
familiar, the lines (2 Epist. 1 55) in which Horace sums up the 
criticism of the ancient poets current in his day. Arnhigitur 
quotiens uter utro sit prior, aufert Pacuvius docti famam senis, 
Acdus alti, Didtur A f rani toga convenisse Menandro, Plautus 
ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmiy Vincere Caecilius 
gravitate, Terentius arte. In these verses Horace is probably 
firing his parting shot at the criticisms he was made to swallow 

1 So Caecilius of KaKrj ^AtcHj wrote Dionys. Comp. 21 p. 146 R. tous x^f^*^' 

T€pi xafMKTTipoi tQv W/ctt jhfT6piay' Dio- rripai (twc awOiffeuy), rijv avar/jpaM, r^r 

medes 483: poematos xo-po-Kriipes sunt y\a<pvpity rj duOripdPj t^v...koivt^v. 
quattuor^ fiaKpoi ^paxvs fUcoi dyOripii. 
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in his boyhood; but whose mainly are the criticisms? The 
sentence about Caecilius, vincere Caecilius gravitate, seems to 
me to coincide exactly with Varro's words, irdOrj Gaedlius 
faciUime movit; and besides Varro's labours in literary critic- 
ism we know of no other important writings in the same line 
which Horace would be^ likely to refer to, or which would have 
affected contemporary opinion. And the words, ut critici dicunt, 
a few lines above, may shew that he is thinking of some formal 
treatise on poetry. The verdict quoted on Accius and Pacuvius 
reminds the reader very much of what Quintilian says (10 1 97) 
Accio virium plus tribuitar, Pacuvium esse doctiorem, qui esse 
docti adfectant, volunt It is diflScult to avoid the conclusion 
that Quintilian is alluding at least to the same school of critic- 
ism as Horace; nor does it much matter whether this was the 
criticism of Varro himself or the opinion prevalent among the 
scholars of Cicero's age. We can at any rate lay our finger 
upon its general character. It is careful to assign his place to 
every important poet; and there is another point to which 
attention must be called. As Latin literature since Naevius 
had adopted Greek models and Greek metres, every Latin 
writer of any pretensions took some Greek author as his ideal 
of excellence in the particular style which he was adopting. 
Criticism accordingly drifted iuto the vicious course of com- 
parison; of pitting every Latin writer against a Greek writer, as 
though borrowing from a man would constitute you his rival. 
Thus Ennius, we have seen, was a Homer, Afranius a Menander, 
Plautus an Epicharmus, before the days of Horace: in Horace's 
time there were three Homers, Varius, Valgius, and Vergil. 
Cicero and Demosthenes were compared by the Greek critics in 
the Augustan age, and by the time of Quintilian Sallust has 
become the Latin Thucydides, Livy the Latin Herodotus. 
This is the same trifling proceeding which meets us in 
Plutarch's parallel lives, and which, strange to say, has shewn 
so much vitality as hardly yet to have disappeared altogether 
from the field of amateur criticism. 

The work of Varro De Poematis was in all probability an 
enumeration of the different kinds of poetry, made on the basis 
of some post- Aristotelian work, perhaps that of Theophrastus. 
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We are not altogether without the means of judging what were 
its character and contents. The grammarian Diomedes has in 
his third book (p. 482 foil.) a section De Poematis or De 
PoematibuSf which in its present form is undoubtedly at least 
as late as Suetonius, to whom much of it may probably be 
referred. The basis of it is, however, plainly much older. As 
Varro is quoted in it four times, it is not too much to infer that 
it contains a fair amount of Varronian material. Poetry is 
divided generally into dctivum vel imitativum (dramatic), enar- 
rativum vel enuntiativum (narrative), and commune vel mixtum 
(naiTative and dramatic combined). The different species of 
each genus are then enumerated. Most space is given to the 
commune or mixtuvi, which embraces epos, elegia, epodi, satira, 
and bucolica. Then the writer goes back to the drama, and 
gives an account of tragedy, comedy, the satiric drama, and the 
7nimv>s. 

So much is known, and would that more were known, of 
Varro's contributions to the history and criticism of poetry. We 
may now leave the scholastic criticism of the last century of the 
republic, and come to the criticism of genius, represented almost 
entirely by Cicero. In Cicero again we must distinguish the 
conventional element, which he took from the Greeks, and the 
original element bom of his own mind. Let us first endeavour 
briefly to characterize the late Greek aesthetic criticism, which, 
so far as he followed the Greeks at all, Cicero seems to have 
followed here. 

I would notice, in the first place, the comparison between 
the arts of painting and sculpture on the one hand, and litera- 
ture on the other. This, as a commonplace of criticism, is 
at least as old as Neoptolemus of Parium : Humano capiti 
cervicem pictor equinam lungere si velit &c} We must not 
look to these ancient writers for any profound analysis, such 
as Lessing attempted, of the difference between the two 
forms of art. With the ancients it is all superficial; ut pictura 
poesis. It may however be interesting to quote one or two 
passages from Dionysius, which I have no doubt are fair speci- 
mens of the style which had long been current with the best 

1 Horace, A. P. h 
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literary critics. (Hepl Sui'^eo-co)? 21 p. 146 Reiske) olfial re 
Xhiov rifi&v eKOLOTtp 'x^apaxrijpa, wairep ^-^eco^, oiJtg) /cat avvOe- 
<r€G)9 ovofidraov irapaKoKovBelVj ov ^av\co<; irapaBeir/fiaTt XP^" 
(levo^ ^a)ypail>La. wairep yap iv iKelvrj ret avrd <f>dpfiaKa 
\afil3dvovT€^ Siiravre^i oi rd ^(pa ypdffiovre^, ovBev ioiKora 
irotovariv dXKrfkoi^ rd ixlyiiara^ top avrov rpoirov iv iroirjrcK'p re 
SiaXifCT^y Kal Tfj dWjj dirdari rol^ avrot^ opofjutcri 'X^pdfievot 
Travre^ 01);^ 0/^0/0)9 avrd avvriOefiev. De Isocr. 2 (p. 541 R.) 
Soxei Srj fioi p,rj diro aKOirov Tf? dv elKaaav rrjv fiev ^lao/cpdrov^ 
prjTopLKrjv ry HoXvKkeirov re xal ^eiSlov tc^i^t/, tcard to 
acfivov Kal fieyaXorc'xyov Kot d^LtofiaTiKov* tyjv Se Avaiov Ty 
K,a\dfuBo<; Koi KaWcfid'^pVy Tr}<; Xctttoti/to? eveica koX t^9 
j(dpLTo<;. De Isaeo 4 (p. 591 R.) eloi Bij tlv€^ dp'^cuai ypa<j>aLy 
'X^pdifiaat fji€V ^Ipyacrfievat dir\5>^, Kal ovBefilav iv toi^ filyfiaatv 
expva-ai TrovKcXlav, d/cpi^ei^ Be Ta?9 ypafi/ial<;, Kal iroXv to 
'X^apUv iv TavTat^ exovaai' at Be fieT iKeiva^ evypafifioc fiev ^ttov, 
e^eipyaafAevai Be fiaXXov, trKia T€ Kal <^a)rl TroLKiXXofievai, Kal 
iv Tip irKrideL t&v fityfiaTcdv Ttfv iay^vv €')(ov<rat„ tovtodv fiev Br} 
Tah dp^aioTepai<; eoiKev 6 Avala^, KaTd ttjv aTrXoTtfTa Kal ttjv 
'^dpiv Tals Be iKireTTOVTjfievat^: re Kal Te')(viKtoTepai^ 6 *'I<raw9. 
To shew how common, nay, how commonplace, is this form of 
criticism among the ancients, who are nothing if not imitative, 
let me quote the following passages from Cicero and Quintilian. 
Cic. Orator 36; in picturis alios horrida, inculta, abdita, et 
opaca, contra alios nitida, laeta, conlustrata delectant Brutus 
70 : quis enim eorum, qui haec minora at^imadvertunt, non intel- 
legit Gana^hi signa rigidiora esse quam ut imitentur veritatem? 
Galamidis dura ilia quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi; 
nondum Myronis satis ad veritatem addvcta, iam tam£n qitae 
non dvbites pulchra dicere; pulchriora etiam Polycliti et iam 
plane perfecta, ut mihi quidem videri solent, Similis in pictura 
ratio est; in qua Zeuadn et Polygnotwm et Timanihem et eorum 
qui non sunt usi plus quam quattuor colmnbus, formas et linea- 
menta laudamus; at in Echione, Nicomacho, Protogene, Apelle, 

iam perfecta sunt omnia Odyssia Latina (Livii) est sic tam- 

quam opus aliquod Daedali (Naevii) bellum Punicum quasi 

Myronis opus delectat lb. 228 : Q, Hortensi admodum adules- 
centis ingenium, ut Phidias signum^ semel aspect am et probatum 
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est 261 (of Caesar): cum ad hanc elegantiam verborum Latino- 
rum, quae, etiam si orator non sis et sis ingenuus civis Romany^, 
tamen necessaria est, adiungit ilia oratoria omameiita dicendi, 
turn videtur tamquam tabulas bene pictas collocare in bono 
lumine. 298 : volvendi enim sunt libri aliorum, turn in primis 
Catcmis, Intelleges nihil illius lineamentis nisi eorum pigmento- 
rum, qua^ inventa nondum erant, fiorem et colorem defuisse. 
In Quintilian (12 10 3 foil.) we have this kind of disquisition 
in its crudest form; primi, quorum quidem opera non vetus- 
tatis modo gratia visenda sint, clari pictores fuisse dicuntur 
Polygnot'os atque Aglaophon, quorum simplex color tarn sui 
studiosos adhuo habet, ut ilia prope rudia ac velut futurae mox 
artis primordia maximis, qui post eos extiterunt, aux^toribus 
praeferani, proprio quodam intellegendi, ut m>ea opinio est, 
ambitu. Post Zeuans atque Parrhasiu^ non mvltum aetate dis- 
crepantes circa Peloponnesia ambo tempora,..plurimum arti 
addiderunt. Qu^orum prior luminum umbrarumque invenisse 
rationem, secundum examinasse subtilius lineas traditur. Nam 
Zeuxis plus membris corporis dedit, id amplius atque augustius 
ratus, atque, ut existimant, Homerum secutus, &c. § 10 In 
oratione vero si species intueri velis, totidem paene reperias in- 
geniorum quam corporum formas, Sed fuere quaedam, genera 
dicendi condicione temporum horridiora, alioqui magnam ingenii 
vim prae seferentia, Hinc sunt Laelii, Africani, Catones etiam 
GracchiquCy quos tu licet Polygnotos vel Callona^s appelles. 
Mediam illamformam teneant L, Crassu^, Q. Hcrtensius, &c. 

Another point which may be noticed in this later criticism 
is the growth of a number of new aesthetic terms, such as rpa- 
yy^, avo'TTjpo^, avOahrj^, av')(jjL7jp6<;, evinvrj^, <TTpv<f>v6^, crvvea- 
7raa-fJLivo<i, avTiTviro^, dp')(alK6<i, irvKvo^, heivo^, av(rrp€<f)€iv, 
d^KOfjuartKO^, rpayiKO^;, ae/ivo^, Saifiovio^, Trvevfia, ^a/o^?, 'Ac^po- 
Birrj, yXa^vpo^, dv07)p6^, a-rpoyyvXa^, KTevi^a), ^OGrpvxi^tD, 
'qhovri, 7r€i0(6, pdfirj, la"xy^i d<f>€\ij<;, fi€yaXo<f>vrj^, fieyaXoTrpeTTij^, 
irepLTTo^ : several of which passed into the Latin of the Cicero- 
nian and Augustan ages. 

It is, however, where he leaves the beaten track that Cicero 
strikes into a vein more genial and more worthy of himself. 
Of criticism on poetry we have little from him but detached 
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utterances: but it is plain that his liking is for the grander and 
freer style of the older poets, which to the new Alexandrian 
school was antiquated and distasteful. To Cicero* Ennius, 
Pacuvius, and Accius non verba sed vim Graecorum expresserunt 
poetarum. Of Ennius^ he says poetam egregium, quamquavi 
ah his cantoribus Euphorionis contemnitur ; his verses on Cas- 
sandra are poema tenerum et moratum atque molle^: he is sum- 
mils poeta^y ingeniostis poeta'^, just as to Lucretius he is Ennius 
noster, the writer of aeterni versus. It is much to be wished 
that we had more of this kind from the hand of a man of genius, 
who was a considerable metrist himself, and only fell short of 
being a poet. But Cicero threw his whole strength into the 
criticism of oratorical prose. Here at length we get something 
which was new of its kind. The comparative greatness of the 
Roman dominion, and the large experience which was the 
inheritance of Roman life, opened to the Latin writers the 
knowledge of a world wider than that of the Greek schools and 
their books of history and criticism. Dionysius was not insens- 
ible of this when in his treatise irepl t&v dpxalttiv pTjropwv (2 p. 
447 Reiske) he attributes to the judgment of the great Romans 
the return to good taste which he notices as a fact within his own 
experience. After complaining that the Attic Muse had been 
banished, as it were, from her own home (t(5p eavrrj^ eKTrecrovaa 
dyaBoop)^ that the ignorant had driven out the inquiring, the 
insane the temperate (^ dfia67j<; ttjv <f>iX6ao<f>oVy KaX ^ fiatvofievrj 
T^v (r(6(f>pova)j he goes on to say that the ancient and temperate 
style of rhetoric had regained its credit, alrla h\ 01 fiat, xal 
dp)(TJ Trj<: TOtavTT]^ fieTa^o\rj<; tj irdvTCDV KpaTovaa *Pft)/Ai/, irp6<i 
eavrrjv dvayKa^ovo'a rd^s dWa^ TroXet? dTro^Xeireiv' Ka\ ravrr}^ 
T* avT^^ oi hwaarevovre^y Kar dpeTrjv KaX diro tov KpariaTOv 
TCL fcoivd ScoiKOvvT€^, evTTalBevToc irdvv Kal yevvaloi Td<i Kpiaei^ 
yevofievoi. 

The rest of this essay will be devoted to Cicero as a critic. 
I shall endeavour to state, (1) what are the broad principles on 
which he bases his criticism of oratorical prose; (2) to point out 
by a few instances what are the marks of his critical genius in 

» Acad, 1 10. « ruse. 3 45. » Div, 1 66. 

 J)e Or. 1 198. « Mur. 30. 
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detail; (3) to indicate his weakness as a critic of historical 
writing, and to ask how far this was due to his own position, 
and how far to the circumstances of his age. 

(I) Cicero might fairly be judged as a critic by his Brutus 
alone, which is a history of Latin oratory from the earliest times 
to his own. The work, written in the year 46, bears evident 
marks of haste, and covers a large field of history. It has, conse- 
quently, obvious imperfections of form. The characterizations 
of the numerous orators who are passed in review are not 
executed with equal care. Its main importance, like that of 
the Orator^ a treatise on the form of prose writing published in 
the same year, lies in its controversial character; or rather, in 
the fact that Cicero now found himself obliged to vindicate his 
own literary principles against a new school. As, in the field of 
poetry, the younger men were emphasizing the merits of the 
Alexandrian school, with its elaborate study of form and its love 
for small subjects and recondite mythology, so in the field of 
oratory the supremacy of Cicero and Caesar was threatened by 
the new Atticists represented by Calvus. The ideals of the 
Atticists were Lysias, for his simplicity, and Thucydides, for his 
condensation and intensity. Forced to defend bis own position, 
Cicero lays down a principle which, so far as I know, had never 
been so clearly propounded before, and which is true for all 
time. This principle is, that, given fair time and opportunity, 
the recognition of the many is as necessary a test of excellence 
in an artist as that of the few. The merit which obtains the 
verdict of the connoisseurs only is a true merit, but it is incom- 
plete. Hie AUicus^, Qito modo istuc dicis, inquit, *cum tuo iudi- 
do, turn omnium' ? Semperne in oratore probando ant impro- 
bando volgi indicium cum intellegentium ivdicio congruit? an 
alii probantur a mvltitudine, alii autem ab iis qui intellegunt ? 
Recte requiins, inquam, Attice; sed audies ex m£ fortasse quod 
non omnes probent,.,Etenim necesse est, qui ita dicit ut a multi- 
tudine probetur, eundem doctis probari. Nam quid in dicendo 
rectum sit aut pravum ego iudicabo, si modo is sum qui id passim 
aut sdam iudicare; qualis vero sit orator, ex eo quod quis di- 
cendo efficiet poterit intellegi. Tria sunt enim, ut quidem ego 

1 Brutm § 183. 
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sentio, quae sint efficienda dicendo; ut doceatur is apud queni 
dicatur, ut ddectetuVy ut moveatur vehementius. Quibus virtuti- 
bus oratoris horum quidque effidatur, aut quibus vitiis orator 
aut non adsequatur haec aut etiam in his labatur et cadat, artifex 
aliquis iudicahit Efficiatur autem ah oratore necne, ut ei qui 
audiunt ita adficiantur v;t orator velit, volgi adsensu et populari 
approbations ivdicari solet. Itaque nunquam de bono oratore 
aut non bono doctis hominibus cum populo dissensio fuit An 
censes, dum illi viguerunt quos ante dixi, non eosdem gradus 
oratorum volgi iudicio et doctorum fuisse ? De populo si quern 
ita rogavisses, ' Quis est in hoc dvitate eloquentissimus ' ? in 
Antonio et Crasso aut dubitaret, aut hunc aliu^s, ilium alius 
diceret. Nemone Philippum, tarn suavem oratorem, tam gravem, 
tarn facetum, his anteferret, quern nosmetipsi, qui hose arte aliqua 
volumus expendere, proximum illis fuisse diximus ? Nemo pro- 
fecto; id enim ipsum est summ/i oratoris, summum oratorem 
populo videri, Quare tibicen Antigenidas dixerit disdpulo sane 
frigenti ad populum *Mihi cane et Musis'; ego huic Bruto dicenti, 
ut solet, apud multitudinem, * Mihi cane et populo', mi Brute, 
dixerim ; ut qui audiunt quid efficiatur, ego etiam cur id effiAyia- 
tnr intellegam. Credit eis, quae dicuntur, qui audit oratorem, 
veraputat, adsentitur, probat, fidem facit oratio; tu artifex quid 
qua^ris amplivs ? delectatur audiens multitudo et qua^ voluptate 
quadam perfunditur: quid hahes quod disputes? gaudet, dolet, 
ridet, plorat, favet, odit, contemnit, invidet; ad misefHcordiam 
indudtur, ad pudendum, ad pigendum; ira^citur, miratur, 
sperat, timet; haec perinde acddunt ut eorum qui adsunt mentes 
verbis et sententiis et actione tractantur; quid est quod expectetur 
docti alicuius sententiaf True, this is said of the oratorical 
style only; but, taken in its length and breadth, it is true of all 
art. When, with Handel, we see the kingdoms of the world, 
stroke upon stroke, broken in pieces, or when with Beethoven 
we share in the tears and despair of a nation which has lost its 
hero, it is the universality of the triumph and of the sorrow 
which moves us, as much as the power and sincerity of the 
master who represents it. 

If, according to Cicero, oratory must appeal to the many as 
well as the few, and no distinction can be recognized in presence 
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of a great work, it is also necessary that a great style should 
combine all the elements of excellence, if it is to appeal broadly 
to the universal sense of beauty and grandeur, not to the arti- 
ficially pampered taste of the few. Ornatur^ igitur oratio genere 
primum et qimsi colore quodam et suco 8uo. Nam ut gravis, ut 
sriavis, ut erudita sit, ut liberalis, ut admirabilis, ut polita, ut 
sensus, ut doloris habeat quantum opus sit, non est singuhrum 
articulorum; in toto spectantur haec corpore, Utporro conspersa 
sit quasi verborum sententiarumque jfloribus, id non debet esse 
fusum aequabiliter per omnem orationem, sed ita distinctum, 
ut sint quasi in omatu disposita quaedam insignia et lumina. 
Genus igitur dicendi est ehgendum, quod maadme teneat eos qui 
audiant, et quod non solum delectet, sed etiam sine satietate 
delectet; non enim a me iam expectari puto ut moneam ut caveatis, 
ne exilis, ne inculta sit vestra oratio, ne volgaris, ne obsoleta; 
aliud quiddam mains et ingenia me hortantur vestra et astates. 
Mere sweetness and prettiness cloy the senses: difficile enim dictu 
est quaenam causa sit cur ea quae maxime sensus nostros impel- 
lunt voluptate, et specie prima acerrime commovent, ab its celerrime 
fastidio quodam et satietate abalienemur. Quanto colorum pvl- 
chritudine et varietate fioridiora sunt in picturis novis pierage 
quam in veteribus! quae tamen, etiamsiprimo aspectu nos ceperunt, 
diutius non delectant; cum iidem nos in antiquis tabulis illo ipso 
horrido obsoletoque teneamur. Quanto molliores sunt et delicati- 
ores in cantione flexion^s etfahae voculae quam certae et several! 
quibus tamen non modo austeH, sed, si sa^pius jiunt, multitvdo 
ipsa reclamat Licet hoc videre in reliquis sensibus, unguentis 
minus diu nos delectari summa et acerrima suavitate conditis, 
quam his moderatis, et magis laudari quod terram quam quod 
crocum sapere videatur; in ipso tactu esse modum et mollitudinis 
et levitatis; quin etiam gustatus, qui est sensus ex omnibus Tnaxi- 
me voluptarius, quique dulcitudine praeter ceteros sensus com- 
movetur, quam dto id quod valde dulce est aspematur ojc 
respuit!... Qua re 'bene et praeclare' quamvis sa£pe nobis 
dicatur; * belle et festive' nimium saepe nolo; quamquam ilia, 
ipsa exclamatio * non potest melius ' sit velim crebra; sed habeat 
tamen ilia in dicendo admiratio ac summa laus umbram ali- 

» "De Oratore 3 § £6. 
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quam et recesmm, qtu> magis id, quod erit illaminatum, extare 
atque eminere videatur. 

Cicero is no philosopher, nor indeed could the Romans, to 
whom philosophy in the real sense was little known except as a 
lesson of doctrines learned from the Greeks, have based their 
criticism on its principles. But Cicero makes up to a certain 
extent for this deficiency by his wide grasp of facts. The 
instinct of genius, trained and strengthened by long experience, 
but never forgetting itself, gave him the sympathy which 
enabled him to perceive the connection between the inarticuU 
ate feeling of the multitude and the reasoned judgment of 
educated men. His criticism is that of the trained scholar, 
whose technical knowledge is penetrated and transformed by 
living insight, and sense of reality, 

(2) If this is the general character of Cicero's criticism, it 
will be interesting to quote instances in detail of the power 
which makes his utterances a new creation. If I am not mis- 
taken, his real self appears with more genuine power and im- 
pressiveness in these criticisms than in anything which he has 
left us. This must be my excuse for quoting from them at some 
length. While they reveal the real genius of Cicero, they are 
also a monument of the expressive power of the Latin language. 

On Galba. (Brutus § 93.) Quern fdrtasse vis non ingeni solum 
sed etiam animi et naturalis quidam dolor dicentem incendebat, 
eficiebatque ut et indtata et gravis et vehemens esset oratio; dein 
cum otiosus stilum prehenderatj motusque omnis animi, tamquam 
ventus, hominem defecerat, Jlaccescebat oratio. Quod eis qui li- 
matius dicendi consectantur genus accidere non solet, propterea 
quod prudentia numquam deficit oratorem, qua iUe utens eodem 
modo possit et dicer e et scribere; ardor animi non semper adest, 
isqv£ cum consedit, omnis ilia vis et quxLsi flamma oratoris ex- 
tinguitur. Hanc igitur ob cdusam, videtur Laeli mens spirare 
etiam in scriptiSy Galbae autem vis occidisse. 

§ 125 (Gains Gracchus). Sed ecce in manibus vir etpraes- 
tantissimo ingenio et flagranti studio et doctus a pv£ro, Gaius 
Gracchus. Noli enim putare qu&mquam, Brute, pleniorem aut 
ttberiorem ad dicendum fuisse. Et ille, 'Sic prorsus' inquity 
' existimOy atque istum de superioribus paene solum lego* Immo 
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plane, inquam, Biide, legos censeo. Damnum enim illius imma-- 
turo interitu res Romanae Latinaeque litterae fecerunL Utinam 
non tarn fratri pietatem quam patriae praestare voluisset! 
Quam ille facile tali ingenio, diutius si vixisset, vel patemara 
esset vel avitam gloriam consecutus! Eloquentia quidem nescio 
an habuisset parem neminem, Grandis est verbis, sapiens sen-- 
tentiis, genere toto gravis; manus extrema non a^cessit operihua 
eius; praeclare incohata multa, perfecta non plane. Legendus, 
inquam, est hie orator, Bi^te, si quisquam alius, iuventuti; non 
enim solum acuere, sed etiam alere ingenium potest 

139 (Antonius). Omnia veniebant Antonio in mentem; eaque 
suo quaeque loco, ubi plurimum proficere et valere possent, ut ah 
imperatore equites, pedites, levis armatura, sic ab ilia in maxime 
opportunis orationis partibus collocabantur. Erat memoria 
summxi, nulla meditationis suspicio; imparatus semper aggredi 
ad dicendum videbatur, sed ita erat paratus, ut indices illo 
dicente nonnumquam viderentur non satis parati ad cavendum 
fuisse. Verba ipsa, non Ula quidem elegantissimo sermone/ 
itaque diligenter loquendi laude caruit, neque tamen est admodum 
inquinate locutus. Nam ipsum Latine loqui est illud quidem, ut 
paulo ante diad, in magna laude ponendum, sed non tarn sua 
sponte, quxim quod est a plerisque neglectum; non enim tain 
praeclarum est scire Latine quam turpe nesdre, neque tarn id 
mihi oratoris boni quam civis Romani proprium videtur. Sed 
tamen Antonius in verbis et eligendis {neque id ipsum tarn 
leporis causa quam ponderis,) et collocandis et comprehensione 
devindendis nihil non ad rationem et tamquam ad artem deri- 
gebat: verum multo magis hoc idem in sententiarum omamentis 
et conformationibus. Quo genere quia praestat omnibus Demos- 
thenes, iddrco a doctis oratorum est princeps iudicatus, %x^' 
fiara enim quae vocant Graeci, ea maadme ornant oratorem, 
quae non tam in verbis pingendis haient pondus, quam in il^ 
luminandis sententiis, Sed cum haec magna in Antonio, turn 
iwtio singularis; quae si partienda^ est in gestum atqu^ voceni, 
gestus erat non verba exprimens, sed cum sententiis congruenSy 
manus, umeri, latera, 6upplosio pedis, status, incessus, omnisque 
mx>tus; vox permanens, verum subrauca natura, Sed hoc vitium 
huic uni in bonum convertebat Hahebat enim flebile quiddam in 
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questiombus apiumque cum ad fidem faciendam turn ad miseri' 
cardiam commovendam; ut verum videretur in hoc illud, quod 
Demosthenetn ferunt ei, qui quaesivisset quid primum esset in 
dicendo, actionem, quid secundum, idem, et idem tertium respon^ 
disse. Nulla res magis penetrat in animos, mosque fingit, format, 
fieciit, talesque oratores viderifadt quales ipsi se videri volunt 

143 (Crassus). Huic alii parem esse dicebant, alii ante^ 
ponebant L. Crassum, Illud quidem cerate omnes ita iudicabant, 
neminem esse qui horum altero uno patrono cuiusquam ingenium 
requireret, Equidem quamquam Anton^io tantum tribuo quantum 
supra dixi, tam^n Crasso nihil statuo fieri potuisse perfectius, 
Erat summa gravitas, erat cum gravitate iunctus facetiarum et 
urhanitatis oratorius, non scurrilis, lepos; Latine loquendi ac-^ 
curata, et sine molestia diligens elegantia; in disserendo mira 
explicatio; cum de iure civili, cum de aequo et bono disputaretur, 
argumentorum et similitudinum copia. Nam ut Antonius con^ 
tectura movenda, aut sedanda suspicions aut excitanda incredi^ 
hilem vim hahebat, sic in inter pretando, in definiendo, in ex-- 
plicanda aequitate nihil erat Crasso copiosius; idque cum saepe 
alia^ tum apud centumviros in M*, Guri causa cognitum est 

148 (Scaevola and Crassus). Crassus erat elegantium par^ 
cissimus, Scaevola parcorum elegantissimus ; Crassus in summa 
comitate habebat etiam severitatis satis, Scaeoolae multa in 
severitate non deerat tamen comitas. Licet omnia hoc modo; sed 
vsreor, ne fingi videantur haec ut dicantur a me quodam modo; 
res tamen sic se habet. Cum omnis virtits sit, ut vestra. Brute, 
vetus Academia dixit, mediocritas, uterque horum medium 
quiddam volebat sequi; sed ita cadebat, ut alter ex aiterius laude 
partem, uterque autem svxtm totam habei^et 

201 (Cotta and Sulpicius). Quoniam ergo oratorum bonm^um 
— hos enim quaerimus — du^ genera sunt, unum attenuate presse- 
que, alterum avhlate ampleque dicentium; etsi id melius est, quod 
splendidius et magnifijcentius, tamen in bonis omnia quae summa 
sunt iure laudantur, Sed cavenda est presso iUi oratori inopia 
et ieiunitas, amplo autem inflatum et corruptum orationis genus. 
Inveniebat igitur acute Cotta, dicebat pure a^ solute; et ut ad 
infirmitatem laterum persdenter contentionem ornnem remiserat, 
sic ad virium imbecillitatem dicendi accommodabat genus. Ni- 
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hil erat in eius oratiane nisi sincerum, nihil nisi siccum atque 
sanum; illvdque maximum, quod cum contentione orationis 
flectere animos iudicum vix posset nee omnino eo genere diceret, 
tractando tamen impellebat ut idemfacerent a se commoti, quod 
a Sulpicio condtati. Fuit enim Sulpidus vel maxiTne omnium^ 
quos quidem ego audiverim, grandis et ut ita dicam tragicus 
orator. Vox cum magna tum suavis et splendida; gestxis et 
Tnotus corporis ita venustus, ut tamen ad forum, non ad scaenam 
institutus videretur; inmtaia et volubilis, nee ea redundans tamen 
nee circumfluens oratio. 

261 (Caesar). Caesar autem rationem adhihens cons^uetu-- 
dinem vitiosam et corruptam pura et incorrupta consuetudine 
emendat. Itaque cum ad hanc elegantiam verborum Latinorum 
{quae, etiamsi orator non sis et sis ingenuus civis Romanus, 
tamsn necessaria est) adiungit ilia oratoria omamenta dicendi, 
tum videtur tamquam tahidas bene pictas collocare in bono 
lumine. Hanc cwrn habeat praecipuam laudem, in communibus 
non video cui debeat cedere, Splendidam quandam minimeque 
veteratoriam rationem dicendi tenet, voce motu forma etiam 
magnificam et generosam quodam modo. Turn Brutus: Orationes 
quidem eius mihi vehementer probantur; complures autem legi^ 
atque etiam commentartos quos scripsit rerum suarum, Valde 
quidem, inquam, probandos; nudi enim sunt, recti et venusti, 
omni ornatu orationis tamquam veste detracta. Sed dum voluit 
alios habere parata unde sumerent qui vellent scribere historiam, 
ineptis gratum fortasse fecit, qui volent ilia calamistris inurere; 
sanos quidem homines a scribendo deterruit, nihil est enim in 
historia pura et illustn brevitate dulcius. 

274 (Calidius). Sed de M, Calidio dicamus aliquid, qui non 
fuit orator unvs e multis, potius inter multosprope singularisfuit: 
ita reconditas exquisitasqu^ sentential mollis et pellucens vestiebat 
oratio. Nihil tam tenerum quam eius comprehensio verborum, 
nihil tam flexibile, nihil quod magis ipsius arbitrio fingeretur, ut 
nvllius oratoris a^que in potestatefuerit; quae primum ita pura 
erat ut nihil liquidius, ita libere fluebat, ut nusquam adhaeres-- 
ceret Nullum nisi loco positum et tamquam in vermicvlato 
emblemate, ut ait Lu^lius, structum verbum videres; nee vero 
ullum aut durum aut insolens aut humile aut longius ductum: 
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ao non propria verba rerum, sed pleraque tranalata, sic tamen ut 
ea non irruisse in alienum locum, sed immigrasse in suwm 
diceres; nee vero haec soluta nee diffluentia, sed astricta nwmeris 
non aperte nee eodem modo semper, sed varie dissimulantei^que 
conclusis, Erant autem et verborum et sententiarum ilia Iwmina, 
quae vocant Graed axvM'O'Ta, quibus tamquam insignibus in 
omatu distinguebatur omnis (yratio...Accedebat ordo rerum 
plenus artis, ax)tio liberalis, totumque dicendi placidum et sanum 
genus, Quodsi est optimum suaviter dicere, nihil est quod melius 
hoc quaerendum putes, Sed cum a nobis paulo ante dictum sit, 
tria videri esse quae orator efficere debet, ut doceret, id delectaret, 
ut moveret: duo summe tenuit, ut et rem illustraret disserendo et 
animos eorum, qui audirent, devinceret voluptate; aberat tertia 
ilia laus, qua permoveret atque incitaret animos, quam plu-- 
rimum pollere diadmus, neque erat ulla vis atque contentio: sive 
consilio, quod eos, quorum altior oratio actioque esset axdentior, 
furere et baxichai\ arbitraretur, sive quod natura non esset ita 
/actus, sive quod non consuesset, sive quod non posset. Hoc unum 
tin, si nihil utilitatis habebat, abfuit; si opus erat, defuit, 

301 (Hortensius). Primum memoria tanta {erat), quantam 
in nullo cognovisse me arbitror, ut, quae siecum commentatus esset, 
ea sine scripto verbis eisdem redderet, quibus cogitavisset. Hoc 
adiumento ille tanto sic utebatur, ut sua et commentata et scripto, 
et nullo referente omnia adversariorum dicta meminisset, Ar- 
deba^ autem cupiditate 0ic, ut in nullo umquam JUigrantius 
studium viderim, NuUum enim patiebatur esse diem, quin aut 
in foro diceret aut meditaretur extra forum; saepissime autem 
eodem die utrumque faciebat, Attuleratque minime volgare 
genus dicendi; duas quidem res, quas nemo aliu^s; partitiones, 
quibus de rebus dicturus esset, et collectiones eorum quae essent 
dicta contra quaeque ipse dixisset, Erat in verborum splendore 
elegans, compositione aptus, facvltate copiosus; eaque erat cum 
summo ingenio tum exercitationibus maximts consecutus. Rem 
complectebatur memoriter, dividebat acute, nee praetermittebat 
fere quicquam quod esset in causa aut ad confirmandum aut ad 
refellendtim. Vox canora et suavis, motus et gestus etiam plus 
artis habebat quam erat oratori satis. 

It will have been noticed that the method of Cicero's 
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not only was rhetoric an important branch of education^ hut 
every circumstance of public life favoured the development of 
the great style of oratory, and it is easy to see how style came 
to be regarded as the main merit of the historian. To be a great 
statesman at Home it was necessary, besides being a soldier, 
to be an orator; a master not only of the cultivated style 
which would appeal to the forty or fifty educated senators and 
equites who might meet to try a case in a court of law, but of 
the broader effects which alone could make an impression upon . 
the great contiones. Oratory (not rhetoric) bade fair in the 
hands of a comprehensive genius like Cicero to absorb the whole 
field of knowledge and education. To Cicero, if we may trust 
him in the De Oratore, knowledge is the necessary condition of 
eloquence, but knowledge must be subservient to eloquence. 
One can hardly complain of him for adopting a point of view 
which after all was the prevalent one with the mass of educated 
men in classical antiquity. For with them literature was 
subordinate to life. The idea of investigation, of painful study, 
undertaken merely for the sake of ascertaining the truth in 
regions of fact such as history or natural science, was compara- 
tively unfamiliar to the literary aristocracies who ruled the 
.ancient Graeco-Roman world. One might perhaps have ex- 
pected it to be developed either in the schools of the philoso- 
phers or among the grammatici or scholars. But the centre of 
gravity of philosophy shifted, since the time of Aristotle, more 
and more towards problems of speculative ethics; while scholar- 
ship satisfied itself with verbal and textual criticism. Nothing 
gives a better indication of the manner in which the ancient 
world as a whole conceived the duty of a historian, than the 
fact that Livy's history of Rome, the defects of which are now 
familiarly know^n to every industrious sixth-form schoolboy, was 
.generally accepted as satisfactory^ and only superseded by 
abridgments of itself 

What therefore Cicero desired in the matter of history was 
not a profound critical work investigating the origin and de- 
velopment of the Roman constitution. Can it be said that any 
of his contemporaries could have had this idea? It would be 
as reasonable to expect that they would have proposed the 
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abolition of slavery, or devised a system of representative 
government Cicero wanted a history of Rome written in a 
luminous narrative style, with due regard to literary form and 
with striking rhetorical illustrations of Roman manners and 
character, subsidiary no doubt to the main idea of celebrating 
the growth of the Roman empire. This was all that lay within 
his power; nor is it too much to say that had he been granted 
the leisure to execute it, the task would not have been beyond 
his capacity, if we may judge by the specimens of historical 
narrative which he has left in the De Re Publica and De Legibus, 
This short survey of the literary criticism of the Ciceronian 
age may be closed with the observation that its original genius, 
so far as the surviving books allow us to judge, was Cicero; and 
that Cicero, in his criticisms on oratorical prose, not merely left 
proofs of his power which are in themselves gems of their kind, 
but laid down principles and adopted an attitude which have a 
wide significance for artistic criticism in general, as well as for 
the special branch of literature with which he was concerned; 
finally, that his faulty judgment in regard to history was, when 
the circumstances of his age are considered, not only excusable 
but inevitable. In the following essay I shall endeavour to sketch 
the history of literary criticism in Latin from Horace to Tacitus. 



11. 

The change of tone which strikes us at once on passing 
from the criticism of the Ciceronian to that of the Augustan 
age was, as we saw in the last essay, partly prepared by the 
Alexandrian and so-called Attic tendency, headed, to all appear- 
ance, by Calvus and his friends, which roused Cicero to a public 
assertion of his own principles in the Brutus and the Orator. 
The Alexandrian school liked obscure subjects, short poems, 
long preparation, elaborate workmanship: the so-called Atticists 
professed a passion for purity, simplicity and condensation. 
Cicero cared more for breadth, grasp and general inspiration, 
than for perfection in detail. Horace, and the school or society 
to which h$ belonged, that of Varius and Vergil, no doubt 
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sympathized, so far as feeling for finish and preparation went, 
with the Alexandrians as against Varro and Cicero. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that Horace, 
who sneers at Calvus and Catullus, was a thorough partisan, or 
even a partisan at all, of the Alexandrian set. His ideal is not 
Alexandria, but Greece; Greece as in the spirit and form of art 
the true mistress of Rome. He is as patriotic a Roman as 
Cicero, as anxious to serve the literary interests of his country. 
He feels indeed that the lessons to be learned from Greece have 
not yet been exhausted, and that they must be exhausted 
before the Latin writer could shew any masterpieces to equal 
their models; but it is of Latin literature that he is thinking. 
The Alexandrian school, he may well have thought, was im- 
potent to produce more than translation, imitation, and para- 
phrase; of but little avail to Latin literature in the proper 
sense. This his unrivalled sense and literary tact would at 
once enable him to discover, supported as it was by his know- 
ledge of life and its realities. For Horace was no mere student. 
He had seen much of the rough side of life in his youth, and 
had taken of. mankind in general such measure as a man of 
more shrewdness and character than sympathetic power would 
take under the circumstances. His mind was versatile and 
many-sided, and so was his poetry. Lampoon, satura, epistles, 
and lyric in its highest flights,— nothing came amiss to him. 
The centre of his taste, his point of judgment, is the firm and 
unalterable instinct of the cultured man of the world. Hence 
the ease and sureness with which he takes up his critical 
attitude, whether he is speaking of satire or lyric or epic or the 
drama. 

The earliest critical utterances of Horace are to be found in 
his Saturae, the fourth and tenth of the first book. Here, under 
the form of polemic against Lucilius, he asserts his own sound, 
if too exclusive, principle. The satura of Lucilius was too 
hasty, too slovenly, to be taken as a model for this form of 
composition. And, again, the Old Attic Comedy is not the 
only type for the Latin writer of saturae, who should preserve 
the wider traditions of that form of writing. In general, indeed, 
says Horace, do not suppose poetry is a matter for the crowd. 
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It is the g^ft and privilege of the few*; neque enim condudere 
versum Dixeris esse satis, neqiie si quis scribal vti nos Sermoni 
propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. Ingenium cui sit, cui mens 
divinior atque os Magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem. 
...Nulla tabema meos habeat neque pila libellos...Nec redto cui- 
qaam nisi amids, idqvs coactus. . .Satis est equitem mihi plaudere. 
But some ten years later Horace took the opportunity of 
expressing his views in the form of a regular treatise, the 
Epistula ad Pisones. The Greek framework of this piece was 
the treatise of Neoptolemus of Parium, of which I have already 
given some account {p. 228), If we try to penetrate Horace's 
motive in going back upon this formal essay and applying it to 
the circumstances of literary B.ome as he knew it, we may 
discover a fresh interest in what at first sight seems a dry 
collection of commonplaces. Leaving the Greek rules, let us 
take as worthy of special attention the Latin applications. 
These fall uuder some five heads. 

(1) 45 — 72. Horace claims for himself and his friends 
that they be allowed the same liberty in coining new words as 
has always been conceded to his predecessors: Quid autem 
Gaecilio Plautoque dabit Romamis, ademptum Vergilio Varioqitei 
Ego cur, acquirere pauca Si possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis 
et Enni Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova reimm Nomina 
protvleriti Licuit semperque licebit Signatum praesente nota 
procudere nomen. 

(2) 133 — 135. He cautions the Latin poet who translates 
or paraphrases from the Greek against an over-anxiety to be 
literal, or to bind himself strictly to the plan and character of 
his original. Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus Interprea, 
nee desilies imitator in aHum, Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet 
aiit operis lew. In his general treatment let him look to Homer, 
not to the conventional later epic: Nee sic incipies ut scriptor 
cyclicus olim, 'Fortunam Priami cantaho et nobile bellum' 

(3) 234 — 250. Hints as to the handling of the satyric 
drama on the Roman stage. The language of the Fauni or 
Satyri should be of a colour between that of the tragic and the 
comic stage: Silenus should not talk in the manner of Davus. 

1 1 4 40. 
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(4) The treatment of the dramatic iambic. 250 — 274. 
The old metre of Ennius and Plautus is to be discarded, and 
fat more care taken that the iambus should be treated as a foot 
consisting of a short and a long syllable. 

(5) General warnings. 325 — 333. Poetry is not to be 
taken up lightly; nor again is it to be supposed that inspiration 
without sense will be sufficient. Beware of corrupting social 
influences and the love of money (382 — 390) : nothing but the 
combination of industry and judgment with genius will eflfect 
anything (365—390: 419 to the end). 

Putting aside the visible irritation of Horace against the 
formal critics of the older school and the smarts left by 
Orbilius's cane; putting aside also his well-justified contempt 
for the crowd of writers who were taking up poetry merely 
because it was fashionable to do so; what must we suppose 
were the motives which induced him to go back upon the 
treatise of Neoptolemus, or whatever Greek work or works 
formed the basis of the De Arte Poetica? The answer probably 
is, that being dissatisfied both with the critical principles of the 
Ciceronian age as represented by Varro and Cicero, and with 
the petty industry ajid conceits of the Alexandrians, he wished 
to recall his countrymen to the critical canons on which the 
great works of Hellas seemed to be based. That he should not 
have gone back directly to Aristotle instead of to an author 
who probably only embodied Aristotelian precepts at second or 
third hand, may at first sight appear surprising. But it is, in 
fact, not more surprising than that Cicero should (as he does) 
have recourse, for the great mass of his philosophy, not directly 
to Plato or Aristotle, but to their degenerate successors. It may 
also be that the minute rules laid down by Horace's authority 
were better fitted to give an air of precision to his work than 
the broader principles of Aristotle. However this may be, I 
would suggest that Horace's chief aim in the De Arte Poetica is 
to recall his countrymen to the thoughts and mind of the great 
Greek masters in their length and breadth: Orais ingenium, 
Grais dedit ore rotundo Musa loqui, Vos exemplaria Oraeca 
Jfocturna versate manu, versate diuma. 

He takes up the same text, but treats it with riper judgment 
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and in a less scholastic tone, in the two epistles of the second 
book. These are the best of Horace's critical utterances. The 
pedantic framework of Greek texts and Greek words has dis- 
appeared, and the genius of the poet speaks unfettered. The 
theme is, again, the rights of himself and his school; mere an- 
tiquity is nothing; nothing will excuse the lack of finish; a fine 
line or fine word here and there will not compensate for general 
carelessness; and more of the same kind which it is unnecessary 
to repeat here. For it is Horace*s incomparable manner, his 
ease and the sureness of his tread, which really interests the 
reader of these two epistles. What can be more beautiful in its 
way than the following (2 Ep. 2 109 — 125)? At qui legitimum 
cupiet fecisse poema Cum tahulis animum censoris sumet 
honesti; Audebit, quaecumque parum splendoris habebunt Et 
sine pondere enmt et honore indigna ferentur Verba, movere loco, 
quamvis invita recedant, Et versentur adhuc inter penetralia 
Vestae; Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque Proferet in 
lucem speciosa vocabula reruvfiy Quae prisds memorata Catonibus 
atque Gethegis Nunc situs informis premit et des&iixi vettistas; 
Adsciscet nova, quae genitor produccerit usus; Vemens et liquidus 
puroque simillimus amni Fundet opes, Laiiumque bealnt divite 
lingua : Luamriantia compescet, nimis aspera sano Levahit cultu, 
virtute carentia toilet, Ludentis speciem dabit et torquebitur, ut 
qui Nunc Satyrum, nunc agrestem Cyclopa movetur. 

If the sane judgment of Horace sometimes lacks sympathy 
and generosity, especially when he is speaking of the older 
poets admired by Varro and Cicero and Orbilius, the defect is 
amply supplied by Ovid. His luxuriant genius was naturally 
combined with a comprehensive sympathy, which refused to 
excommunicate the real poets of any age or style'; Ennius arte 
carens, animosique Accius oris, Casurum nullo tempore nomen 
habent: Varronem primamque ratem quae nesciet aetas, Au^ 
reaque Aesonio terga petita duci? Carmina sublimis tU'Tic sunt 
peritura Lucreti, Exitio terras cum dabit una dies: Tityrus et 
finiges Aeneiaque arma legentur, Roma triumphati dum caput 
orbis erit Or again", Utqu^ suo Martem cecinit gravis Ennius 
ore, Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis, Explicat et causas 

J Am, 1 15 19. a Trist 2 423. 
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rapidi Lucretius ignis Casurumque triplex vaticinatur opus. One 
cannot but admire, as in the case of Cicero, the generous desire 
to recognize merit, the perfect mastery of critical language, the 
rapid flowing manner, half concealing the delicate care with 
which each weighty expression is wrought out. 

As Homer was attacked by Zoilus, so Vergil was criticised 
by Carvilius Pictor in his Aeneidomastia;, and in the same spirit 
of petty cavil. None the less* did Vergil and Horace become 
classics soon after their death. The result was that they drove 
out the taste for the older poets, and even for the writers of the 
Ciceronian age. Not that there were not many antiquarians or 
lovers of the ancients among the Roman litterati as long as 
Latin literature existed. But the new school carried with it, 
during the first century, many of the most genial minds. * To 
Persius, for instance, the love of Paeuvius and Accius is a 
mei'e morbid survival*: Est nunc Brisaei quern venostis liber 
Acci, Sunt quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur Antiopa, 
aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. If Persius only once says in 
terms that Horace is his ideal, his constant imitation of him — for 
it must always be remembered that in the ancient world to 
imitate a poet was to shew one's admiration of him — is a living 
witness to the fact. Lucan's Pharsalia teems with imitations of 
Vergil; may not then Lucan and Persius be taken respectively 
as representatives of the Vergilian and Horatian schools? 

It is worth while to ask in this place whether Eumolpus, the 
poet in Petronius, may not be taken as a representative of the 
serious school whose champions, during the age of Nero, were 
Persius in satire, Lucan in epic, and Seneca in tragedy. No 
Latin satirist, so far as we can judge from the remains, ap- 
proaches Petronius in delicacy of innuendo; and. it requires 
some careful reading to discern what I believe is now hardly 
disputed, that the hexameters of Eumolpus on the civil war 
are a parody of Lucan's Pharsalia. His iambics on the Troiae 
Halosis seem to me to be no less clearly a parody of Seneca. 
Now Eumolpus is a declared admirer of the Vergilian and 
Horatian school*; Midtos {inquit Eumolpus) Carmen decepit 
Nam ut quisque versum pedihus instruxit s&nsumque tenerioremt 

.1 1 76. « Petronius 118. 
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verborum anMtu intespuitr putavit se continuo in Heliconeni 
venisae. Sic forensibus ministeriis exercitaii frequenter ad 
carminie tranquiUitatem tamquam ad portum felidorem re- 
fugerunt, credentes fadlitts poema extrui posse quam contra^ 
versiam sententiolis vibrantibus pictam. Ceterum neque gene* 
rosior spiritus vanitatem amat, neque concipere aut edere partum 
mens potest nisi ingenti flumine litter arum inundata. Re/u- 
giendum est ah omni verborum, ut ita dicam, vilitate, et suniendae 
voces a plebe semotae, ut fiat 'Odi profamim vulgus et arceo\ 
Praeterea curandum est ne sentential emineant extra corpus 
orationis expressae, sed intexto vestibus colore niteant Homerus 
testis et lyrid Romanusqu^ Vergilius et Horatii curiosa fe- 
licitas. Observe the direct contradiction in these words to 
CiceVo's deliverance^; ut porro conspersa sit quasi verborum 
sententiarumque floribus, id non debet esse fuswm aequabiliter 
per omnem orationem, sed ita distinctum, ut sint qua^i in 
omatu disposita quaedam insignia et lumina. The true poet, 
according to Eumolpus, must be a deep student of literature; 
every sentence must be thought out, and the tissue of the 
composition consciously interwoven with the fibres of older 
writing; there must be nothing careless, no brave neglect, but 
all must be a delicate web of rich and carefully wrought colours. 
Now in his first satire Persius takes up somewhat the same 
parable. Poetry, he complains, is thought an easy matter': Ecce 
modo heroas sensus adferre videmvs Nugari solitos Graece, nee 
ponere lucum Artifices, nee rus saturum laudare;...In udo est 
Maenas et Attis, Nee pluteum credit, nee demorsos sapit ungues, 
AH that is wanted is to write verses, anyhow, so that they are 
written, and to give good dinners and ask your friends to come 
and applaud. This serious, perhaps over-serious, tone is probably 
what Petronius is personifying in the character of Eumolpus, as 
he certainly seems to be in another passage, which reminds the 
reader strangely of Persius. This is the eighty-eighth chapter, 
where Eumolpus delivers a sermon on the current lack of true 
philosophy and religion. Ubi est dialectical ubi astronomiay uld 
sapiential cultissima viai Quis unquam venit in templum, et 
votum fedt 'si ad eloquentiam pervenisseV t Quis 'si philosophiae 

1 De Oratore 3 96. « 1 68. 
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fontem aitigisaeV? 'Ac ne bonam quidem mentem aut bonam 
valetudinem petunt, sed statim antequam limen Capitoln 
tangant, alius donum promittit si propinquum divitem extuterit^ 
alius si tkesaurum effoderit, alius si ad trecentiens sestertium 
salvus pervenerit Ipse senatus, recti bonique praeceptor, mille 
pondo auri Capitolio promittere solet, et ne quis dvbitet pecaniam 
concupiscere, lovem qvx>que pecvlio exomat This may almost 
be described as a prose version of Persius 2 8 — 14, 55 — 60, 
67 — 70. 'Mens bona, fama, fides\ ha^ dare et ut audiat 
hospes: Ilia sibi introrsum et sub lingua immurmurat, '0 si 
Ebidliat patruus, praeclarum fu7ius* et '0 si Sub rastro crepet 
argenti mihi seina dextro Hercule! pupillumve vtinam, quern 
proximvs heres Impello, eapungam*. — Hinc illud subiit, auro 
sacras quod ovato Perduds fades.,, Aurum vasa Numae Satur- 
niaque impulit aera, Vestalisque umas et Tuscum fictile mutat — 
Ocurvae in terras animae et caelestium inanes! Quid iuvat hoc, 
templis nostros immittere mores Et bona dis ex hoc scelerata 
ducere pulpah.,At vos Dicite, pontifices, in sancto quid facit 
aurum? 

In corroboration of this* view it may be added that Petronius 
' in his satura adopts the form of the Varronian saiura Menippea, 
the genuine medley of prose and verse, the genuine literary 
drama with its various characters. He does not write in 
hexameters, like Horace and his imitator Persius. In fact, he 
does not like the Vergilian and Horatian school as represented 
by the serious Stoical poets, Lucan, Persius, and Seneca. 
Would that more of his satura had survived, and that he could 
have told us definitely whether his heart was, as I suspect, 
and as he seems to hint in his first chapter, with Yarro and 
Cicero. 

The sharp conflict between the Ciceronians and anti-Cicero- 
nians, the enemies of the new educational method based on 
declamatio, and its champions, are clearly enough described in 
the first two chapters of Petronius. They are to a certain 
extent toned down in Quintilian, who, however, on the whole 
throws the weight of his authority against the modern tendency. 
Before proceeding to examine his literary criticism in detail, it 
is necessary to say a few words on his position at Rome, which, 
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to a certain extent, seems to have influenced his attitude as a 
critic. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus Was born at Calagurris in Spain 
about 35 A.D. But he passed his youth and most of the 
remaining part of his life in Rome, where his father was by 
profession a teacher of rhetoric. He himself was an active 
pleader in the courts, and a professor (probably the most 
celebrated in Rome) of declamation and eloquence. In the 
year 88 {aet. 53) he was placed at the head of the first state- 
supported {publico) school in Rome, with a salary from the 
public treasury. His great work, the Ihstitutio Oratoria, was 
begun probably in his fifty-sixth year, having been preceded by 
a smaller book De Causis Gorruptae Eloquentiae, or the reasons 
of the decline in prose writing. 

The Institutio Oratoria is thus the work of a man qualified 
by every external circumstance for his task. Quintilian had 
full experience both of life and education; he was thoroughly 
familiar, not only with every detail of the ordinary educational 
curriculum, and the technicalities of declamation, but also with 
the practice of the courts. The most talented youths in Rome, 
such men as Tacitus and the younger Pliny, were his pupils. 

John Stuart Mill called the Ir^titutio Oratoria a great work ; 
and a modern reader must undoubtedly admire not only its good 
sense and manly tone, but its breadth of conception, and the 
depth and variety of educational principles l^rought to bear upon 
the one point, the education of a speaker. Quintilian writes 
with a full mind and a complete devotion to his profession. 
But what I tried to point out with regard to Cicero is still truer 
of Quintilian. In his view oratory includes the whole of 
literary education. It is the Ciceronian ideal, worked out with 
more system, and in fuller and more practical detail, than was 
possible to Cicero. Oratory is the great liberal profession, the 
profession of the lawyer, senator, and statesman; let it then be 
made to cover the whole field of literature. This is Quintilian 's 
idea, not an ignoble one; and from it proceeds whatever is 
strong and weak in his literary criticism. 

Quintilian is by no means indifferent to the ethical element 
in literary or oratorical performance. . A great orator, to him 
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as to Cato, is vir bonus diceiidi peritus. After reading the 
gross flattery which he administers to Domitian not only 
as an able administrator and general but as a literary man^ 
one is somewhat surprised at the boldness of his moral pro- 
nouncement* ne futurv/m quidem oratorem nisi virwm honum: 
ne studiis quidem operis pulcherrimi vacare mens nisi omnibus 
vitiis libera potest. But it is fair to remember that in the 
narrower sense of the word there seems to be no doubt that 
the morality of Quintilian was unimpeachable; and this is 
something when we recall what is said of Remmius Palaemon 
and Hamillus. Again, Quintilian expressly says that he is 
speaking rather of his ideal than of any probable reality; 
cum proprie et ad legem ipsam veritatis loquendum erit, eum 
quaero oratorem quem et ille {Cicero) quaerebat Practically, 
he says, one must judge of a great orator by his motive 
and general intention. Even if Demosthenes and Cicero are 
chargeable with the faults alleged against them by their ene- 
mies, it must be said that the public career of Demosthenes 
compensated for his shortcomings, and that Cicero was never 
lacking in the voluntas bohi civis. Granting this, an indulgent 
casuistry will allow some freedom to a great orator; da nunc 
ut crimine manifesto pr&matur dux bonus, et sine quo vincere 
hostem dvitas non possit, nonne ei communis utilitas oratorem 
advocabit? 

All this, perhaps, would hardly be worth quoting were it 
not that Quintilian's somewhat pretentious moral overture 
leads us to expect something more than a mere recurrence to 
the ordinary canons of human judgment. One would be glad 
to know whether he would have thought it a necessary virtue 
in a bonus grammaticus to read and conscientiously study the 
Greek authors on whom he passes formal critical judgments. 
For it is, alas! too plain that, whether Quintilian had or had not 
read them, he contents himself in many cases with merely re- 
peating the traditional criticisms of the Greek schools upon 
some of the principal Greek authors. 

In the first chapter of his tenth book Quintilian proposes a 
course of reading calculated to form the taste of a young man 

^ Preface to the fourth book, and 10 1 91. 2 X2 1 3, 4, 19, 14, 43. 
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aspiring to suooess as a speaker. The list of books falls into 
two parts, the first of which comprises the Greek, the second 
the Latin classics. The order observed in both parts is the 
same, viz. poetry, the drama, history, oratory, and philosophy. 
And in both Quintilian represents himself as ranking his 
authors in order of merit (ordinem ducere). 

In the case of the first list, 01? list of Greek authors, he gives 
his readers fair warning that he is only repeating other people's 
criticisms, not pronouncing his own. In § 27 he mentions 
Theophrastus by name; in § 52, speaking of Hesiod, he says 
daiur ei pahna &c.: in § 53, the second place is given to 
Antimachus by the consent of the grammatici: Panyasis is 
thought (putant) in eloquendo neutrius aeqtmre virtutes, Calli- 
machus (58) princepa habetur (elegiae), aecundas confessione 
plurimorum Philetas occupavit In 59 only three iambographi 
are mentioned, those, namely, who were allowed by Aristarchus. 
The novem lyrid were probably also a selection of Aristarchus : 
in any case they are the Pindarus novemqvs lyrici (for this need 
not be taken to mean strictly ten) of Petronius's first chapter. 

It will be worth while to go as far as possible towards 
ascertaining from what source or sources Quintilian took his 
borrowed criticisms. The first step is to compare them in detail 
with those contained in the second book of the irepi fitfii]<r€a>^, 
or, as it used to be called, De Veterum Centura, of Dionysius. 
The remains of this work only survive in a fragmentary 
epitome; but it is quite clear from the coincidences between 
what survives and the criticisms of Quintilian either that 
Quintilian has borrowed from a fuller version of Dionysius, or 
that both authors are using an older authority. From the fact 
that Dionysius, though mentioned elsewhere by Quintilian, is 
never alluded to in this context, I am disposed to conclude 
that the last is the truth. Let us compare Dionysius and 
Quintilian in detail. 

(Homer). Dionysius irepl fiifiij<re(o<; 2 p. 19 Usener: t^9 
fi€v '0/jL7jpi/cr}^ TTonja-eo)^ ov filav rvva rov adfiarm fiolpav, aXX* 
ixrvTraxrac to avfiiraVy Kal Xdfie ^q\ov rjO^v re rwv e/cev koI 
iraOoSv, Kal fieyiOoi;^, xal tt}^ olxovofiia^;, xal r&v aKK(Ov aperSa/ 
diraa-wv, €& dXviO^ rrjv irapd aoi fiifirfo-tv, vjXKa/yfievwv. Quin- 
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tilian 10 1 46 hie enim, qiiemadmodum ex Ooeano didt ipse 
omnium, amnium fontiumque cur sua initium capere, omnibus eh- 
quentiae partxbus exemplum et ortum dedit...Adfectu8 quidem 
vel UI08 mites vel hos concitatos nemo erit tarn indoctus qui non 
in 8v>a potestate hunc auctorem, habuisse fateatur. . . (A uditorem) . . . 
intentum proposita rerum mjagnitudine. . ,facit. In, . .dispositione 
totius operis nonne hurnxmi ingenii modum exceditL.,ut magnum 
sit virtutes eius non aemulatione, quod fieri non potest, sed intellectu 
sequi. The points common to both writers here are (a) that 
Homer is admirable in every respect, not in one only: (6) that 
he is a master in particular of the fjdri and irdOri, of fi€y€0o^, 
and of olKovo/ila. Compare Ovid's Aspice Maeoniden, a quo, 
ceufonte perenni, Pieridum votes ora rigantur aqua, 

(Hesiod). Dion3r8ius p. 19. 'Hcrto8o9 iihf yap €<l>p6vTia'€P 
fjSoinj^ teal ovofiarmv Xe^tfro^ xal awdea-eG)^ ififieXov^, Quin- 
tilian 52 raro adsurgit Hesiodus, magnaque pars eius in nomi- 
nibus est occupaJta; tamen utiles circa praecepta sentential 
levitasque verborum et compositionis prcbabilis, daturque ei 
palma in illo medio genei^e dicendi, 

(Antimachus). Dionysius I.e. ^Avrifiaxp^ S' evrovia^ Kal 
dycovioTi/cfj^ TpaxyrrfTO^ xal rov avvijOov^ rfj^ i^aWayrj^, 
Quintilian 52 contra in Antimacho vis et gravita>s et minime 
vidgare eloquendi genus habet laudem, Sed quamvis ei secundas 
fere grammaticorum consensus deferat, et affectibus et iu^undi- 
tate et dispositione et omnino arte defidtur, ut plane manifesto 
appareat, quanto sit aliud proximum esse, aliud secundum. 

(Panyasis). Dionysius La Jlavva^i^ hk ra^ r cifi^lv 
operas fjviyKaro teal avrciv Trpayfiarela xal r^ Kar avrdv 
olKovofJLia Bi7]V€yK€v. Quintilian 54 PanyoMn ex utroque mix- 
turn putant in eloquendo neutriusque aequare virtutes, alteram 
tamen ab eo materia, alteram disponendi ratione superari. 

So fisur it seems clear that both Quintilian and Dionysius are 
following the grammatid, i.e. probably Aristarchus and Aristo- 
phanes. The passage about Panyasis is very important as 
l>earing on this point: Quintilian, while saying evidently much 
the same as Dionysius, says not putat Dionysius but putant. 

After this Quintilian has some criticisms which are not in 
Dionysius, viz. on Archilochus, ApoUonius Rhodius, Aratus, 

17—2 
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Theocritus, Pisander, Nicander, Euphorion, Tyrtaeus, Calli- 
machus, and Philetas. 

(Pindar). Dionysius l.c. Zi^Xcdto? Se KciX TlLvhapo<i ovo/jLarm 
xal votffJuiTfov SvcKa Koi fieyaXoirpeTreia^ xal rovov kou weptov- 
trla^ Kol Karatrteevf}^ teal SwafjL€(0<: ical iriKpia^ fierd ^Soi/^9, xai 
irvKPOTfjTO^ Kal cre/i-voTi/TO^ fcal yvoDfioXoyia^ koi ivepyeia^ m 
axnpMTurpLoip Kal rfdoiroita^ xal avfijtreci)? xal Bewdaeo)^' ftaX- 
lara Se rdov eh ato^poavvriv koX evKre^eiav koX fieyaXoirpiireiav 
fj6civ. Quintilian 61. novem lyricorum longe Pindarvs princeps 
spiritus magnificentia, sententtis, figurisy beatissima rerum ver- 
borumque copia, et velub quodam eloqu&ntiae flumine, 

(Simonides). Dionysius, p. 20. 'StifjuoviBov Be iraparrjpei 
rfjv €/e\oyrjv rcSv ovofidrtov^ rfj^ awOeaefo^ rrjv aKplfieuiv' irfm 
TOVTOi^, /caO^ 6 fieXricav evplxTKerai Kal HivSdpov, rb olxTL^ea-Bai 
/i^ fieyaXoirpciroi^, dWd ira0r)TiK£^. Quintilian 64. Simonides 
tenuis alioqui sermone propria et iucunditate quodam commea- 
dari potest: praedpu^ tamen eitis in commovenda miseratione 
virtus, ut quidam in hoc eum parte omnibus eius operis audo^ 
ribus praeferant 

(Stesichorus). Dionysius Lc. ipa he koX XTrjacxopov h t€ 
Tot9 eKaripov r&v irpoeiprifievtov (Pindar and Simonides) TrXeo* 
veKTrjpiaaLV KaropOovvra, ov firjv dXXd kclI cov eKelvoi Xelirovrai 
Kparovvra' Xeyo) Sk tJ pLeyaXoirpeirela twp Kara ra? viroBea-ei^ 
irpayfidrayv, ev 0I9 rd ijdrj zeal rd d^idfjLara t£v irpoawTTGiv 
T€Ti]pr}K€, Quintilian 62. Stesichorus quam sit ingenio validus 
materia^ quoque ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem 
duces, et epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem. Meddit enim 
personis in agendo simul loquendoque debitam dignitatem, ac si 
tenuisset modum, videtur a£mulari Homerum potuisse; sed 
redundat atque effunditur, quod ui est reprehendendum, ita copiae 
vitium est, 

(Aloaeus). Dionysius I.e. ^AXKaiov Bk o-Koirei to pueyaXo^ve^ 
Kal ^pa^v, teal iljSif pLerd Seivdrr^ro^;, €ti Be koI rov^ (rxrfpa-^ 
Tiapov^, Kal rfjv aa^velav, oaov avrrj^ p^rj ry BiaXexTqi n 
KeKaKcorai: Kal irpo airavrcdv to t&v ttoXitikcov vpa^pLaTav rjOo^, 
lloXXaxov yovv Tb p,eTpov ti^ el irepieXot, pi]TopiKfjv dv evpoi 
iroXcTeiav, Quintilian 63. A Icaeus in parte operis ' aureo plectra ' 
merito donatur, quia tyrannos insectatus mvltum etiam moribus 
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confert; in eloquendo quoque brevis et magnificua et diligens et 
plerumque oratori similis: sed et lusit et in amoves descendit, 
maiorihus tamen aptior. 

In § 65 Quintilian proceeds to the old Comedy, about which 
there is nothing in Dionysius as we now have him. In the 
section on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides Dionysius and 
Quintilian have nothing in common. But it is curious that 
both should proceed from the Attic tragedy to Menander. 

Passing to the historians, Quintilian (73) merely condenses 
what is said much better and more fully by Dionysius (p. 22). 
T6 trvvTOfiov iari irapa %ovKvhiiri.,Av,.,Tol^ f]0iKoh Kparel 
UpoSoTO^, iv Be T049 TraOrjTiKot^ 6 &ovKvSLSrj^,,.pcofirj Sk Koi 
lo'xvl Kol Tovtp ical Tc5 irepLTT^ xal 7roXva^rjfjuiTL(rT<p irapriv- 
ioKifJirjae SovKvSiSrf^;' TjSovy 8k Kol ireiOol koI )(^dpiTi...fiaKp^ 
Bievey/covra top 'HpoSorov evpia-xofiev. Densus et brevis et 
semper instans sibi Thucydides, dulcis et candidus et fusus 
Herodotvs: ille conoitatis, hie remissis affectibus melior, ille 
contionibus, hie sermonibiLS, ille vi, hie voluptate. 

On Theopompus Quintilian (74) is very scanty, but what he 
says is not in Dionysius, On Philistus Quintilian gives a very 
little of what Dionysius says (p. 23). Ephorus, Clitarchus and 
Timagenes (Quintilian 74, 75), are omitted by Dionysius. Xeno- 
phon is counted among the historians by Dionysius, among the 
philosophers by Quintilian (82) \ There is a general agreement 
in the criticism, Dionysius being much the fuller: Dionysius's 
words /cadapo^ toI<: ovofiaai /cal (Ta<f>'^^ koI ivapyi]<;, xal /card 
rffv avv6e<JLv iJSu? KaX evx^P^^ ^-r® faintly represented by 
Quintilian's i'ucunditatem inadfectatam, sed qnam consequi nulla 
adfectatio possiL 

In speaking of the philosophers it is to be noticed that both 
Dionysius (p. 26) and Quintilian (81) put Plato and Xenophon 
before Aristotle. About Aristotle Dionysius says irapaXfjirreov 
Be Kol ^Apia-TOTekrj eh fiifi7f(riv Trj<; re irepl ttjv epp/qvelav Beivo- 
T17T09 KaX T^9 <Ta^r}veia<;y KaX tov rjBeo^ koX iroXvfiaOov^ ' tovto 
yap eoTL fioKiara irapa tov avBpo^ \aj3e2v. So Quintilian (83) 

1 Usener shews (p. 113) that this {De OraU 2 § 68), Diogenes Laertius, 
view was an old one. Xenophon is and Dio Chrysostom, aU probably from 
spoken of as a philosopher by Cicero an ancient authority. 
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quid Aristotelem? quern duhito scientia rerum an scriptorum 
copia an eloqtiendi suavUate an inventionum acumine an varie- 
tate operum clariorem putem. 

The following sections in Quintilian (83 — 84), on Theo- 
phrastus and the Stoics, have nothing corresponding to them in 
Dionysius. Nor can it be said that in their remarks upon the 
orators Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Hyperides there is much 
notable coincidence between the two critics. 

The general conclusion seems to be that for much of his 
criticism on the Qreek poets, historians, and philosophers (if 
not for that on the orators), Quintilian is indebted to Theo- 
phrastus and later writers, as Aristophanes and Aristarchus^. It 
is not, therefore, much to the point to enquire how far he had 
studied or even read the authors upon whom he passes judg- 
ment Doubtless he was familiar with his Homer, his tragedians, 
his Menander; he had probably read Thucydides, Herodotus, 
and Xenophon ; but it would be rash to credit him with a 
wide knowledge of Greek literature. When speaking of the 
less known authors he sometimes avowedly quotes the judg- 
ments of others; sometimes he lets the reader clearly perceive 
that he is talking at second-hand. This carelessness and 
indolent repetition of scholastic conventionalities is a great blot 
upon his work. 

We must, however, do him the justice of supposing that his 
criticisms of the masters of Latin literature are, on the whole, 
independent. Let me endeavour briefly to sum up the chief 
points in them which seem to require attention. 

(1) They are vitiated throughout by the idea of making 
canons of classical Latin authors to correspond as closely as 
possible with the Greek canons. Vergil leads the van among 



^ Usener, on a oomparison of the 
criticisms in Cicero (especially the 
Horten»tii«), Dionysius, Quintilian, and 
Dio GassiuB, sums up his conclusion 
thus : Indicia de poetU scriptoribtuqtie 
Graecis non a Dionysio Quintiliantu 
mutuatus est, Igitur ne Dionysius 
quidem sua pro/ertf sed diversum uter- 
que exemplum iudiciorum ut pUrumque 



consonantium expressU. Fontis utrique 
communis antiquitatem Hortensius Ttd' 
Hanus cum Dione conparatus demon- 
stravit. Posteriore tempore cum erudi- 
tionis copia in angustae memoriae paii- 
pertaXem sensim contraheretur, iudiciis 
neglectis sola eleetorum auetorum no- 
mina relicta sunt, et latercuU formam 
induerunt, (p. 133.) 
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the poets as the Latin Homer; Macer and Lucretius follow as 
representing Hesiod and the didactic poets. The elegiac poets, 
Propertius and Tibullus, follow next, answering to Tyrtaeus; 
then the satirists, who of course have no Greek counterparts; 
then the writers of lampoon, Catullus, Bibaculus, and Horace, 
to match Archilochus ; the lyric poets, Horace corresponding to 
Pindar; the dramatist, comic and tragic, among whom Yarius 
is singled out as equal to any of the Greeks: the historians, 
Sallust being matched with Thucydides and Livy with Herodo- 
tus; the orators, Cicero being of course compared in detail with 
Demosthenes; and the philosophers, among whom we are told 
that Cicero is aemvlus Platonis, It is needless to point out the 
weakness of this criticism, nor, after what has been already 
said, is there any difficulty in explaining its genesis. It is much 
more important to ask what is its positive value, what idea it 
gives us of Quintilian's literary insight. 

(2) It will be observed, first, that Quintilian is a Cicero- 
nian, and that both as against the younger school of his own 
day and as against the pre-Ciceronian literature. Ennius he 
sets aside with a few respectful words (88): Pacuvius and 
Accius, one must almost suppose, he had never read: virium 
tamen Accio plus tribuitur, Pacuvium videri doctiorem, qui esse 
docti adfectant, volunt. If he had read them, then, he did not 
think it worth his while to pass an independent judgment upon 
them. The comedians, Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence, he will 
hardly notice ; so far, he thinks, do they fall below their Greek 
originals. Lucretius he totally misconceives, even granting his 
point of view, for can it be said that there are no fine passages 
of rhetoric in the De Rerum Natural The criticisms on the 
post-Ciceronian writers are for the most part (remembering 
always that Quintilian is thinking of the needs of an orator) 
sound and well expressed, notably that upon Ovid, nimium 
amator ingenii sui: si imperare ingenio suo quam indulgere 
maluisset. But they are mostly too short, and leave the 
impression that the writer is anxious to get to the end of 
them. In speaking of Cicero, however, Quintilian rises to 
the height of real enthusiasm, and has left a passage (105 — 
112) which deserves to be quoted entire, as perhaps the most 
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typical instance of what bis thoughtfulness and insight can 
attain to: 

Oratores vero velpraecipue Latiiiam ehquentiam parent facer e 
Oraecae possunt Nam Ciceronem cuicunqne eorum fortiter 
opposuerim. Nee ignoro quantam mihi concitem pugnam, cum 
praesertim non id sit propositi, ut eum Bemostheni comparem 
hoc tempore; neque enim attinet, cum Demosthenem in primis 
legendum vel ediscendum potius putem. Quorum^ ego virtutes 
plerasque arhitror similes, consilium, ordinem, dividendi, prae- 
parandi, probandi rationem, denique qu^ae sunt inventionis. In 
eloquendo est aliqua diversitas; densior ille, hie copiosior, ille 
conclvdit astrictiv^, hie latius, pugnat ille acumine semper, hie 
frequenter et ponder e, illi nihil detrahi potest, huic nihil adici, 
cvrae plus in illo, in hoc naturae, Salibus certe et commisera- 
tione, quae duo plurimum in adfectibv^ valent, vindmus, Et 
fmiasse epilogos illi mos civitatis abstulerit; sed et nobis ilia, 
quae Attid mirantur, diversa Latini sermonis ratio minus per- 
miserit....Cedendum vero in hoc, quod et prior fuit, et ex magna 
parte Ciceronem, quantus est, fecit Nam mihi videtur M. 
Tullius, cum se totum ad imitationem Gra£Corum contulisset, 
effinxisse vim Demosthenis, copiam Platonis, iucunditatem Iso- 
cratis. Nee vero quod in quoque optimum fuit studio consecutus 
est tantum, sed plurimas vel potius omnes ex se virtutes extulit 
immortalis ingenii beatissima ubertas, Non enim 'pluvia^\ ut 
ait Pindarus, 'aqvxis colligit, sed vivo gurgite exundat', dono quo- 
dam providentiae genitu^ in quo totas vires suas eloquentia 
experiretur. Nam quis docere diligentius, movere vehew^ntius 
potest? Cui tanta umquam iucunditas affuit? ut ipsa ilia quxie 
extorquet impetrare eum credos, et cum transversum vi sua iudi- 
cemferat, tamen ille non rapi videatur sed sequi, lam in omnibus 
quae dicit tanta auctoritas inest ut dissentire pudeat, nee advocati 
studium, sed testis aut iudids adferat fidem; cum interim haec 
omnia, quae vix singula quisquam intentissima cura consequi 
posset, fluunt inlaborata, et ilia, qua nihil puhhriv^s auditum est, 
oratio prae se fert tamen felidssimam facilitatem. Quare non 
immerito ab omnibus aetatis suae regnare in iudiciis dictum est, 
apud posteros vero id consecutus, ut Cicero iam non hominis 
fiomen sed eloquentiae habeatur. Uunc igitur spectemus, hoc 
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propositum nobis sit exempluniy ille profedsse se sdat cui Cicero 
valde placebit 

This refined and carefully written criticism, in which hardly 
a word could be missed, may (granting the writer's point of 
view) be regarded as a classical monument of what educated 
insight, with manly and sober sense to support it, can efifect. 
But genius is absent from the passage, as indeed from every 
word that Quintilian wrote. For that we must go to a far 
greater than Quintilian, one who was probably his pupil, and 
whose critical dicta, in form much resembling those of Quintilian, 
breathe a very diflferent spirit, the author of the Dialogus de 
Oratoribus, 

Quintilian, writing for his pupils, takes the line natural for 
a man who stood in his day at the head of the educational 
profession. His main question, put into modern language, is 
'What is the best reading on which to form a good oratorical 
style?' Tacitus is not so directly concerned with the literary 
and professional aspects of the question. He penetrates to the 
heart of his subject, and asks under what social conditions do 
great writing and great speaking arise? seeing clearly (and this 
is the important point which characterizes the treatise) that 
literature must be taken and judged as the expression of 
national life, not as a matter of form and of scholastic teaching. 

The first fifteen chapters of the DialogiLS contain a discus- 
sion on the comparative advantages offered respectively by the 
life of the active lawyer and that of the poet. We are here con- 
cerned not with these, but with the remainder of the dialogue, 
in which Aper and Messalla defend respectively the modem and 
the older style of Latin eloquence. 

Aper takes very much the same line as is suggested by 
Eumolpus in Petronius. He limits the field to a comparison 
between the orators of the Ciceronian age and those of his own, 
excluding the consideration of Cato and the Gracchi. In a 
vivid and lucid statement he lays down the principle that 
literary style changes with the times; that this has always been 
the case; that Cato improved upon Appius Claudius, Gracchus 
on Cato, Crassus on Gracchus, Cicero on Crassus. Non esse 
unujn eloquentiae vulttim, sed in illis quoque qtios vocatis anti- 
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quos plures species deprehendi, nee statim deterius esse quod 
diversum est^. The orator who gave the impulse in the 
modem direction was Cassius Severus, and he did so de- 
liberately; n(m infirmiiate ingenii nee inscitia litterarum trans- 
tvlisse se ad aliud dicendi genus contendo, sed iudicio et intel- 
lectu. Vidit namquej ut pauLo ante dicebam, cum condicume 
temporv/m et diversitate aurium formam quoque ac speciem 
orationis esse mutandam. The present age cannot put up with 
the lengthiness and tediousness of the Ciceronians. It requires 
rapid and brilliant embodiment of thought; the oratOT must 
aim at the beauty of poetry, must form himself on Horace, 
Vergil, and Lucan. One great merit of Cicero was that his 
sense and taste were far in advance of contemporary opinion 
{nee ulla re magis oratores aetatis eiusdem praecurrit guam 
iudicio). He was the first orator who developed style in its 
perfection. You may find memorable sayings in Cicero, at least 
in the later speeches composed in his old age; his earlier 
orations give you nothing to carry away {nihil excerpere, nihil 
referre possis). To sum up in Aper's own words: Ego autem 
oratorem, sicut locupletem et lautum patrem familiae, non eo 
tantum volo tecto tegi quod imbrem dc ventum arceat, sed etiam 
quod visum et oculos delectet; non ea solum instrui supellectile 
qua£ necessariis u^ibus suffidat, sed sit in apparatu eius et 
aurum et gemmae, ut sumere in manus et aspicere saepius libeat. 
Quaedam vero procul arceantur tit iam oUitterata et [olentia"]; 
nullum sit verhum velut rubigine infecium, nulli sensus tarda et 
inerti structura in morem annalium componantur^fugiat/oedam 
et insulsam scurrilitatem, variet compositionemy nee omnes cUm- 
suUls uno et eodem modo determinet. 

The reply of Messalla on behalf of the Ciceronian orators is 
opened by the statement that, different as they are, Cicero, 
Calvus, Asinius FoUio, Caelius, the sane complexion of their 
style is the same; omnes eandem sanitatem prae se ferunL 
Their intention, their spirit, is akin. The modem manner, 
with its prettiness and wanton tricks, is the manner of the 
decadence. The cause of the decline is a moral one. The 
education of children has passed from the hands of the parents 

1 19. 
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into those of Greek nurses and slaves, none of whom pauses 
to think what should or should not be said in the presence of a 
child. Again, while the youths of the Ciceronian age (to take 
the instance of Cicero himself) were brought into personal 
contact with the great masters of philosophy, oratory, and law, 
as Philo, Antonius, and Mucins Scaevola, boys tu^ now sent to 
the professional rhetoricians to be taught to declaim, i.e. to 
practise speaking on fictitious themes — -fictis neo ullo modo 
ad veritatem accedentibus c(mtroversii8\ Apud ftuiiores nostros 
iuvenis ille qui foro et eloquentiae parabatur, imbutus iam 
domestica disdplina, refertus honestis studiis, deducebatur a patre 
vel a propinquis ad eum oratorem quiprincipem in dvitaie locum 
ohtinehat. Hunc sectari, hunc prosequi, huius omnibus dictioni" 
bus interesse sive in iudiciis sive in contionibus a^sstiescebatf ita ut 
aitercaiiones quoque exdperet et iurgiis interesset, utque sic 
dincerimy pugnare in proelio disceret. But what is the result of 
the modem training? Forgetting that great speaking is rooted 
in wide knowledge and many accomplishments, the young 
speakers of to-day make bad blunders even in common expres- 
sions, know nothing of leges or senatus consulta, laugh at the 
civil law, and are terrified at the notion of studying philosophy. 
In paucissimos sensus et angusta^s sententias detrudunt elo- 
quentiam velut expulsam regno suo, id quae olim omnium artium 
domina pulcherrimo comitatu pectora implebat, nunc circumcisa 
et ampuitata, sine apparatu, sine honore, paene dixerim sine 
ingenuitate, quasi una ex sordidissimis aiUfidis discatur. Ego 
hatic primam et praedpuam causam arbitror esse cur in tantum 
ab eloquentia antiquorum oratorum recesserimus. 

In the rhetorical schools it is difficult to say whether more 
harm is done by the place or the companionship or the style of 
teaching. Nam in loco nihil reverentiae, scilicet in quern nemo 
nisi asque imperitus intret; in condiscipulis nihil profectusy cum, 
pueri inter pueros et aduiescentuli inter adulescentulos pari 
securitate et dicant et audiantur; ipsae vero exercitationes magna 
ex parte contrariae. The suasoriae are given to boys, the cm- 
troversiae to youths: quales per fidem et qvam incredibiliter 

^ C. 84. The same oomplaint, as to the unreality of these declamationeSy is 
to be found in Petronius c. 1. 
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compositae ! Sequitur autem itt materiae abhorrenti a veritate 
declamatio quoque adhiheatur. Sic fit ut tyranniddarum prae- 
mia aut vitiatorum electiones aut pestilentiae remedia aut incesta 
matrum, aut quicquid in schola quotidie agitur, in foro raro vel 
nunquam, ingentibus verbis persequantur. But a great style, 
like a fire, requires fuel to sustain it, motion to arouse it, activity 
to strengthen it {magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, materia alitur 
et m4>tibu8 exdtatur et urendo calescit^). The force of genius, 
the brilliancy of style, depends upon the adequacy of the subject 
dealt with; crescit enim amplitudine rerum vis ingenii, nee quis- 
quam claram et illustrem orationem efficere potest nisi qui 
causam parem invenit No doubt, he goes on to say, the 
Roman republic paid its price for its great eloquence. Est 
magna ilia et notabilis eloquentia, he says in a vein worthy of 
Carlyle, alumna licentiae, quam stulti libertatem vacant, comes 
seditionum, effrenati populi incitamentum,,xontumax, temeraria, 
arrogans, quae in bene constitutis civitatibus non oritur.., Nee 
tanti rei publicae Gracchorum eloquentia fait utpateretur et leges, 
nee bene famam eloquentiae Cicero tali eadtu pensavit. 

Striking and beautiful as this criticism is, it must be ob- 
served (1) that no answer is given to the objections brought by 
Aper to the style of the republican oratory as unsuited to the 
new conditions of things: and (2) that the speaker falls into a 
singular inconsistency when he first lays down the principle that 
a great style is born of great events and great surroundings, 
and then proceeds to condemn those very events and surround- 
ings as leading to the ruin of republics. This inconsistency 
is not removed by the fact that he makes a moral and healthy 
education the first element in the production of a great speaker. 
For it is an essential condition of this training, as he himself 
emphatically states, that the young man should be constantly 
hearing eminent orators and witnessing the real conflicts of the 
forum; and the eminent orators cannot exist without these 
conflicts, which on his own shewing are destructive of healthy 
public life. Tacitus (for we can hardly doubt that Messalla 
represents the views of Tacitus) is looking one way and rowing 
the other. He speaks or appears to speak with bitter regret of 

1 36. 
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a time which he nevertheless describes as disastrous. He 
ought surely to have gone on to condemn eloquence altogether, 
or at any rate to limit it strictly to the field of forensic 
business. 

But these observations need not preclude us from awarding to 
the Dicdogus de Oratorihis the palm among the pieces of literary 
criticism which have come down to us from Latin antiquity. 
The only work which can be compared with it is the Brutits of 
Cicero. But this falls behind Tacitus's book, not merely 
because Cicero wrote it in a hurry and with some consequent 
loss to completeness and literary form, but also because a 
century of eventful history has given Tacitus a wide experience 
and a deeper knowledge of the relation between literature and 
life. Cicero had witnessed no organic change in the con- 
stitution of Rome. The progress which he records is gradual, 
merely an advance from comparative rudeness to comparative 
polish; and the change is only a literary change, not determined 
by any great alteration in the complexion of society or politics. 
But in Tacitus's time the substitution of monarchy for republic 
had divided literature into republican and imperial, Ciceronian 
and non-Ciceronian. Some at least of the factors which go to 
produce social and literary mutation have not escaped his notice. 
The most important of these is the degeneracy of theme. The 
writer or speaker whose surroundings suggest great subjects, 
subjects likely to draw out the full moral and intellectual 
powers of the man, will speak in the grand manner; but an 
ignoble national life will produce ignoble art. 

Fronto, the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, is little more, so far as 
literary criticism goes, than an unimpeachable and intelligent 
professor. He is an antiquarian; in other words, he goes back 
to the literature of the third and second centuries B.C., and does 
not care to bring his reading down later than Cicero. His 
utterances do not go beyond neatly formulated criticisms of the 
old scholastic type. One or two instances will suffice. Ad 
Verum 1 (p. 113 Naber); Quid si quis postularet ut Phidias 
ludicra aut Canachus deum simulacra fingeret? aut Calamis 
Turrena aut JPolycletus Etrusca? Quid si Parrhasium ver- 
sicolora pingere iuberet, aut Apellen unicolora, aut Nealcen 
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magnifica, aut Nudan obscura, aut Dionysium inlustria, aut 
Idsciva Euphranorem, aut Pavsiam proeliaf In poetis autem 
quia ignorat ut gracilis sit Lucilins, AUmcius aridvs, mediocris 
PaxyuviiLS, inaequalis Accius, Ennius multiformis? Historiam 
quoque scripsere Sallustius structe, Pictor incondite, Clauditis 
hpidCy AnUas invenuste, Sisenna longinque, verbis Cato vfiul- 
tiiugis, Coelius singulis. Contionatur autem Cato in/este, 
Chracchus turbulente, Tullius copiose. lam in iudidis saevit 
idem Cato, triumphat Cicero, tumultuatur Qracchus,. Calvus 
rixatur. Or again {De Feriis Alsiensibus p. 224 N.) mox, vJt 
te studium legendi incessisset, aut te Plauto expolires, aut Accio 
expleres, aut Lucretio delenires, aut Ennio incenderes. 

Thus in the person of Fronto does Roman literature look 
back, yristfuUy but ineffectually, to the original sources of its 
inspiration. The story is now ended; the creative force which 
had successively produced the styles of Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and 
Tacitus is exhausted; and with the death of style comes the 
death of criticism. The short survey which I have attempted 
in these two essays will have shewn, I hope, that, for bad or 
good, the literary criticism of the Romans has had its say in the 
history of European literature. For bad, in that their scholastic 
tradition set on foot the habit of mechanical comparison 
between the classical writers of different ages and countries; 
for good, in that principles of criticism, new and true, and fiill 
of suggestion for the future, were struck out in the course of 
a great history, finding worthy spokesmen in Rome's two greatest 
men of letters, Cicero and Tacitus. 

HENRY NETTLESHIR 



TWO EMENDATIONS OF LUCRETIUS. 

LuCBET. IT. 890, sqq. 

Inde ea proporro corpus ferit, atque ita tota 
Paulatim moles protruditur atque mouetur. 
Praeterea turn raresdt qtwque corpus, et aer^ 
Scilicet ut debet qui semper mobilis eoctat, 
Per patefacta uenit penetratque foramina largus 
Et dispargitur ad partis ita quasque minutas 
Corporis, hie igitur rebus fit utrimque duahuSy 
'f Corporis ut acf" nauis u^lis uentoque feratur. 

For Corporis ut ac read Compare ut hac sc. mole corporis 
protrusi atque motL 'Hereupon then it happens to the two 
things acting in their several ways, that the motion of a ship by 
sails and wind has its counterpart in this motion of the mass of 
the body/ Palaeography shows that in many early forms of 
writing n and r are scarcely distinguishable, that one of the 
abbreviations of -is was confused with e. I believe the same 
corruption to exist in a passage of Manilius* IL 665—669. 

Ifam neque taurus habet comitem, nee iungitur uLli 
Horrendus lea, nee metuit sine corpore quemquam 
Scorpios, atque uno censetur Aquarius astro. 

Read sine conpare, a variation on sine comite, as the context 
shows. 

Lucret. V. 1440—1443. 

lam u^lidis saepti degebant turribus a>euom, 
Et diuisa colebatur discretaque tellus, 
lam mare v^liuolum florebat f propter odores 
Auadlia ac socios iam pacto foedere habebant 

Read lam mare ueliuolis proreis florebat opertum, and cf. 
Stat. Achill. i. 4i4!S feruent portus et operta carinis Stagna, 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 

^ This coDJ. after writing the above I found had been made by D'Orville, 
and admitted into Jacob's text of Manilius. 
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546 Qualia tninumi 

557 Socrates dignissimus olim Y aniU 

567 Vtque loquax in "quo est elisus giittur acerbo \ agenor 

598 Orphean esse rate 

619 Atthalon ut uita spoliauit ysidius hospes . 

620 pellit ysis. 



MEDICAMINA FACIEI. 

I collated the poem with MerkeFs edition of 1876. I here 
record the variants of the codex Moreti. 

1 commendat 2 cura 4 rubet 7 Multa 

8 murmure 9 eodem 12 Maliierint rare 

13 alter 14 Assiduo durum 15 Ipsoque 17 At 

uestrae 18 Dulcis copa 19 Vultis ad optatos 

positos 20 Conspicuam manum 21 Indigitis 

22 quanto/ bonus 23 sit 25 potiantur 27 Pro se 

queque paret ^t quos uenerentur amores 28 crimina nulla 

mihi 29 illos 30 athos marg, \ atroa cultus saltus 

31 quecumque 35 Si potius urgetamor om. nos 36 magna 
39 Nee mediis mensis cindantur cantibus ungues 41 tenesea 
remouerit 43 Prima littera P minio scripta est et per 

quartam fere partem marginis paginae deducta usque ad u, 55 
44 facile 48 ueniat 49 probitas longum 51 Die 

age dum dimiserat 54 pabea 55 Par eris 56 Et 

ordea 57 fuerit 58 scribra 60 texta fac agis 

61 confuse 62 puto numeris 63 Addice . 64 quas 

murmure 65 sextantem om, que 67 afficis 

68 Fulgebit 69 pallore 70 instantis corpora frugi- 

fere 72 comminuendo 73 Nee tibi cerusa tabentis 

pro rubentis 74 Desit et illirica 76 Et iustum tristis 

77 quae pro de 78 alcinoea 80 Quo sexta 81 Et 
82 Adice 85 corpora uitro 86 trahens 87 direptum 

88 cibum 89 oontereris 91 marachos 92 Quinque 

parant marachis scrapula mirre nouem 93 Albentisque 

prehendat 95 Ordea que 97 sit paruo mollis 

98 nuUus 100 Cum tereret illiniaque. 
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NUX. 

Variations of the codex Moreti from the text of Heinsiiis' 
Elzevir ed. of 1658. 

5 peccare docetur 7 tunc cum meliora fuerunt 

13 nisi 18 quamuis honos 23 Nunc uterus uicii 

est 26 deremestra querela 30 Destituant Post 30 

haheit Fructus iocundosque fero similis et rubicundos 

Audiat hoc ficus ficu priuabit amicos 
Audiat hoc cerasus stypes inanis erit 
Inuideo nunquit **** tamen uUa feritur 
Quae sterilis sola est conspicienda coma 
35 sinceres ramos 36 habet 37 mutulatis 

38 deiecto 39 inducta 40 queruntur 41 Sio. 

reus 43 se scit 47 quid 48 Fragmina quod leso 

uimine uincta iacent 55 accedere meis {^pro nostris) 

57 mea est 58 Inueniat 65 labore 68 ad 

partus 70 Nee possum 72 Et comedit 73 Has 

puer baut certo delaniat ictu {sic) 74 Aut pronas 75 

Quatuor in nucibus animi amplius 78 qualibet 79 aut 

impar 81 figura 83 quae 84 tot capit ipse 85 

Vasque cauum plenum 86 missi 95 Nux mea mollis 

adhuc tenero sublate qua intra est 97 lam tantum inuenio 

qui me iaculetur 98 numen inane 100 habet 101 

foliis ubi 103 Estubus hie ueris 105 At mihi nee 

grandis 108 hec mihi 111 Hesperiique ducis 113 At 
iubet et 114 uindicte 115 Meque non noceo 117 mu- 
tantibus umbras 123 Nee 124 Causabor quare 

126 uiam 128 om, 131 Aut simul induimus nostris 

sua munera ramis 133 Forsitan hoc aliquia dicit quam 

publica tangit 135 distinguite cedite menses 139 Qui 

bibet argentem prima de fonte 142 tangere tollat 145 

inter menia sinit 148 et tutam non licet esse nuci 

151 Ac lapis 154 Et crimen uox est 156 Cortice nudatas 
162turbinis 163 Autque 165 arte tibi 167 ubi 

sumit 169 uulnera 170 uinclaque turua 173 Vtue 

grauem pascens toUi sibi uacca securem 175 timuisse 

18—2 
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176 tremoris 177 Si merui uideorque nocens excidite 

ferro 178 Nostraque fumosis urite membra focis 179 Si 

merui uideorque nocens imponite flamme 182 Parcite 

et sic. 

Among these variants I would signalize as noticeable 

1. In V. 48 uincta. The Florence codex (F), collated by 
Wilamowitz and reckoned by Babrens the best, gives multa, 
for which Burmann conj. trunca, Bahrens muta. Possibly, as the 
codex Moreti suggests, the right word is uicta. 

2. In V. 72 comedit may be right. Et comedit lectas paroa 
colona nuces, Bahrens' HSS give condit, 

• 

3. The reading of 95 seems to represent 

IfiLx mea mollis adhuc tenero sub lacte quod intra est, 

and this (with the exception of Ntuc mea, for which Bahrens* 
MSS rightly give Lamina) may be right, as the next verse 

Nee mala sunt uUi nostra futura bono 
contains a sunt which mollifies the harshness of the omitted est 

4. In 117 Quid si non aptas solem mutantibus umbras may 
be right, for uitantibus occurs in 119, and F has minantibus. 
The reading which is found in some HSS, fugientibus, looks like 
an interpolation. 

5. uu. 125, 126 are thus printed by Bahrens 

Dumque repurgat humum coUectaque saxa remittit 
Semper babent in me tela parata uiae. 

The codex Moreti gives uiam, more elegantly. Is not uia>e, 
indeed, somewhat flat ? After humum it seems tautologous. 

6. uu. 133, 134 are thus given by Bahrens 

Forsitan hie aliquis dicat 'quae publica tangunt, 
Carpere concessum est ' : hoc uia iuris habet. 

Our codex is here absolutely diflferent : it gives quam publica 
tangit sc. uia. 

I do not feel sure that this is not right. 

ROBINSeN ELLIS. 



THE BODLEIAN MS. OF JEROME'S EUSEBIAN 

CHRONICLE. 



Owing to the as yet unperfected arrangements for cata- 
loguing Mss. at the Bodleian, this the most important MS. for the 
text of Jerome's Chronicle has till quite recently escaped notice. 
Two years ago, it seems, the Codex was by the mistake of an 
attendant brought to a German scholar instead of some other 
'MS. which he wanted, and he seems to have been the first to 
draw attention to its nature. About a year afterwards the 
Librarian who had perceived at once on seeing the MS. that it 
was earlier than the 8th century, to which it had previously 
been ascribed, sent photographs of several pages to Mr Maunde 
Thompson, who confirmed this opinion and said that it un- 
doubtedly belonged to the early part of the 6th. A few months 
later than this Dr Mommsen was in Oxford, and the Librarian 
thought that at last the hour was come, and the man to whom 
this important discovery might be revealed. And so in this 
somewhat circuitous way it has been permitted to the Professor 
and Reader of Latin and to Oxford scholars generally to become 
aware of the existence of this MS. in their own Library. 

The MS. is in uncials, beautifully written, and very little 
mutilated, though it has been slightly injured by fire, and the 
comers of the leaves have in many places been burnt away. 
Throughout the Codex there are marginalia which in Dr 
Mommsen's opinion are by the same scribe who wrote the text. 
In this he is probably mistaken, but the handwriting is cer- 
tainly not later than the end of the 6th century, and is therefore 
at any rate not much younger than the text.. These marginalia 
mostly do no more than summarise the main events in the text, 
but in a few cases they supplement or add to it. Unfortunately, 
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the earlier portion of the Chronicle is wanting, and is supplied 
by a later MS., belonging probably to the 16th century, so that 
(the Oxford MS. proper) only begins with the year 555 ab Abrah., 
the first historical note being " In Creta regnavit Lappis," under 
the 27th year of the Athenian Erichthonius. At the end too 
one leaf has gone, and the MS. ends with the words " qui a 
Romanis sine armorum depositione suscepti per avaritiam" — 
under the 13th year of Valentinian. What remains of the MS. 
is contained on 113 leaves of parchment, each containing on an 
average 26 — 30 lines. It came into the Bodleian from the 
Meermann Collection, in the catalogue of which it is entered 
as 771. 

As O is at least a century earlier than any other MS. of the 
Chronicle, and in fact dates from within about 100 years of 
Jerome's death, it is of first-rate importance for textual criti- 
cism, and indeed a new edition is to be published, prepared by 
Dr A. Schoene of Konigsberg, and based on this MS. as far as it 
goes, and on M, the Middlehill MS., formerly at Cheltenham and 
now at Berlin, for the missing portions. 

Such an edition is indeed doubly necessary, since Dr Schoene 
in his earlier edition of 1866 not only left out of account M 
(the readings of which are only given in a supplement), and of 
course 0, but also did not deal altogether judiciously with the 
MSS. which were at his disposal. 

These were mainly B : Codex Bemensis, an uncial MS. of 
the 7th century : A, Codex Amandinus, now at Valenciennes, 
also uncial of the 7th century : P, Codex Leidensis (MS. Lat. 
Voss. C. 110), dating from the 9th or 10th century, and bearing 
a close resemblance to A, but sometimes with better readings, 
and F, Codex Leidensis (MS. Seal. 14), copied, as internal evi- 
dence shows, from an archetype written about 515 A.D. and 
itself belonging to the 9th century. Of these B differs from 
the rest in this respect, that whereas APF have the chrono- 
logical tables of the various states up to Olympiad LXV. distri- 
buted over two pages (versa and recta), B compresses them all 
into one ; and after Olympiad LXV, while the other MSS. have 
the tables complete in one page, B inserts two sets of tables in 
each page. 
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Dr Schoene makes in effect this to be the basis on which he 
classifies the MSS. and argues that for two reasons it seems pro- 
bable that the arrangement of B was also the arrangement of 
Jerome himself. (1) It agrees with the arrangement of the 
Armenian version, which presumably followed that of Eusebius. 
(2) Jerome says in his Preface that the colouring of the various 
tables in red and black ink was intended " quo regnorura 
tramites qui per vicinitatem nimiam paene mixti erant dis- 
tinctione minii separarentur " — a need which would apply with 
greater force to the compressed arrangement of B. It seems 
very doubtful whether these reasons are conclusive, and at any 
rate B was copied by an ignorant, if not a careless scribe, and 
Dr Schoene certainly committed an eiTor of judgment in 
tjhoosing B as his chief guide, even when APF only were to be 
set in the opposite scale. Of course the assumption that B has 
followed the original arrangement of Jerome is not in itself 
very important either one way or the other, but Dr Schoene 
draws the further conclusion that the other, and as he thinks 
the later arrangenaent, must have been the deliberate work of 
some grammarian, and not the mere preference of a scribe, and 
if a grammarian had meddled with the Chronicle so far, he 
probably, Dr Schoene supposes, went further, and proceeded to 
revise the text in various places, and to substitute his ideas of 
orthography for those of Jerome. So he says, speaking of the 
superiority of the readings in APF in many places, "Quod 
sane miros nos haberet nisi suspicari liceret profectam esse 
illam mutatam scribendi rationem a docto quodam quinti vel 
sexti saeculi grammatico. Is enim tum cum Hieronymianum 
opus de singulis paginis in binas extenderet, ex temporis more 
fortasse nonnuUorum exemplorum inter se conlatorum auxilio 
huic operae vacavit." Accordingly, though Dr Schoene natujrally 
does not refuse the help of APF in rectifying the numerous 
corruptions of B, he still retains B as his main guide generally, 
and in matters of orthography in particular he in very few 
instances prefers the combined authority of the other MSS. to B 
alone. He describes his method thus : " Et si quidem proba- 
bilibus argumentis evicimus Bongarsianum id esse exemplum 
quod solum diorthoseos et emendationis grammaticae vestigia 
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nulla referret, et quod banc ipsam ob rem prae reliquis 
iutegerrime Hieronymi opus exhiberet, jam qua via in re 
orthographica constituenda incedendum sit perspicuum est. 
Videlicet banc secutus sum legem, ut nisi certis causis per- 
ductus, Bongarsiani codicis orthographiam servarem. Quare 
ubicumque in antiquiore scribendi ratione consentiunt B et A, 
retinendam eam esse duxi In gravioribus ubi discrepant, B libro 
patrocinatus sum, nisi ejus scriptura aperte corrupta est librari- 
orum incuria, aut reliqui vetustiores libri inter quos A eminere 
ostendimus, antiquioris vel cum Hieronymi solita scriptura magis 
convenientis scripturae vestigium retinuerunt* In levioribus 
autem ubi discrepant B et APF, Bongarsiano propterea abstipu* 
latus sum, quod AFF alterius ordinis libros emendatorum vel 
saltem grammaticorum inprobas soUertesque manus aliquan** 
tulum perpessos esse qomperi." 

But both the assumptions on which this procedure rests, if 
not gratuitous, have at least very little solid foundation. The 
insufficiency of that relating to B, I have already pointed out. 
But that relating to APF has still less worth. F, it is true, was 
copied from an archetype which had been written by a certain 
Bonifacius about the year 515 A.D. for the use of the two sons 
of Marinus, praetorian prefect under Anastasius, and probably 
there may have been a certain amount of recension about this 
work. But this fact does not in any way affect AP, which differ 
in many respects from F, and which, according to Dr Schoene's 
own showing are not derived from the Bonifacian recension* 

Thus even with the MSS. at Dr Schoene's disposal, there was 
no good reason for giving to B the premier place among the 
MSS., and the rejected readings of APF would in a large number 
of cases have improved the text. 

But a better MS. than any of those used by Dr Schoene 
came to his knowledge unfortunately too late to be of any use 
to his text, although he has had it collated and has published 
its readings in his subsequent volume (Vol. I. 1875). This was 
M, the Middlehill MS, already referred to, which, though a 
century later than A and B (it belongs to the 8th century), is 
decidedly superior to both of them; and M offers no sort of 
confirmation of Dr Schoene's preference for B. 
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And now lastly, as a final blow to his procedure, has come 
the discovery of the Oxford MS., which is at least a century 
earlier than B, and yet has the arrangement of the tables which 
Dr Schoene declares to be different from that of Jerome, and 
is about the same age as the supposed Bonifacian recension, 
and yet has nothing about it, except its general aflBnity with 
APF, to justify the supposition that it has been subjected to a 
grammarian's corrections. If the excellence and correctness of a 
MS. are to be made arguments against its authority, and in what 
else consists Dr Schoene's objection to APF, I cannot see, our 
canons of textual criticism must undergo some essential modi- 
fication; but, failing that, the premier place must undoubtedly 
belong from this time to O, and the sooner Dr Schoene's text 
is corrected by means of this authority the better. 

As I have already said, O, compared with the other MSS., 
even the best of them, is singularly free from errors, and has 
evidently been written from an almost perfect archetype by a 
careful, intelligent and accurate scribe. It need, however, hardly 
be said that a considerable number of mistakes occur in the 
course of the MS. Of these I give some of the most character- 
istic examples: — 

ph and f are used almost indiscriminately in triumphare — 
triumfare : philosophic- filosofi — philosofi : Amphion— Amfion ; 
prophetabant — profetabant : Philomela — Filomela, &c., &c. 

The aspirate is sometimes inserted sometimes omitted in 
such words as Thrax — Trax: Thucydides — ^Tucydides: rhetor 
— ^retor. 

Forms like Chartagine, Charchedone, Aethna, Alchibiades, 
Mychenis are frequently found, and on the other hand Acilleum, 

ae is often put for e, as Semelae, caecinisse, ignominiosae, 
dogmatae, aegregiam, and also e for ae, as terre, Eschylus, 
Olympiade (nom. plur.). 

Proper names are occasionally confused, as Syriis for Tyriis ; 
Sicilia for Cilicia : Assyriae for Syriae : Syriam for Assyriam : 
and Annaeus for lannaeus, sometimes by the transposition, 
omission or addition of a letter, as Syofo for Sisypho : Delpos 
for Delfos : Pepolem for Pelopem : Fingam for Sphingam : 
Partam for Spartam : Capitis for Capyis : Salinato for Sali- 
jiatore : Cybele for Cabyle. 
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Sometimes again a wrong word occurs through change or 
omission of a letter, as apta for capta : congregasse for congre- 
gasset : ab for ad : reliquid for reliquit: sentiam for sententiam : 
constitur for constituitur : generis sui for generi sui : tragaecus 
for tragicus : praebere for praebuere : perdisset for perdidisset : 
polluntur for poUuuntur. 

Sometimes a wrong case appears, as rhethorum for rhetor : 
Castorum for Castor: callidissima for callidissimam : macris- 
iratuum for magistratum : bifaria for bifariam : Hostilius Primus 
for Hostilium Primum : Galliam for Gallia : probabilem for 
probabile. 

Occasionally a wrong construction is caused by a slip of this 
kind, as obiit for ob id : confluit for confluitur: statuit erat for 
statuerat : suscepta est for susceptae ; or a wrong word gets 
into the text, as contentione for contione : secesserat for succes- 
serat; or even a vox nihili as digniter: unguentibus; poseros 
(for pueros). 

This list, which does not profess to be an exhaustive one, 
is perhaps sufficient to show the character of the MS. in respect 
to accuracy. 

It may be noticed that the MS. always has apud not aput : 
epistulas not epistolas : nuntiam not nunciam : rettulit not 
retulit : scenam not - scaenam ; scholam not scolam : clipeum 
not clypeum : satyricus not satiricus : obsideri not obsederi : 
vicessimum not vicensimum : elementum not elimentum ; and 
usually, though there are exceptions, scripta not scribta : and 
obtinuit not optinuit. In words compounded with prepositions 
the usage varies. While we have on the one side adsessor, 
•subputet, &c. : on the other we find commigrans, componit, and 
corruerunt. 

Of readings which are only found in O I have noted the 
following : — 

p. 61 (Schoene), c. After Hebraeorum pontifex Abiathar 
clarus habetur O adds, "Post quem principes quos morsfiniebat 
quorum primus Medron Codri filius." 

P- 83, g. gesserunt, O : rexerunt BAPFM. 
„ „ Under the 24th year of Romulus alone has 
'• Romani Tatio Sabinorum rege reguante cum Romulo a Curib. 
Quirites appellati." 
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p. 91. Opposite the 11th y«ar of Tarquinius Priscus these 
words occur in the margin ; " In agone certantibus hircus daba- 
tur, qui Graece tragos dicitur, unde tragoedos dici ferunt." 

p. 99, g. O omits ** Ideo secundus annus bis scribitur quia 
unus annus in magorum fratrum vii mensibus computatur." 

p. 117, i. subiciunt O : subigunt BPFAM. 

p. 149, i. adyto templi O : adito t^mpli BPFAM. 

p. 175, k. O has "cuius non mediocria de reliquiis extant 
uolumina." The non being omitted by BAPFM. 

p. 181, t. immortalitate O, mortalitate BAPFM. 

„ u. BAPFM have " Novatus presbyter Cypriani Ro- 
mam veniens Novatianum et ceteros confessores sibi sociat," etc. 
O has "Novatus presbyter Cypriani Romam veniens, [ex quo] 
Novatianum dogma sumpsit [exordium, qui etiam Maximum] et 
ceteros confessores," etc. etc.* On this Dr Mommsen writes to 
me — "Evidently the vulgate is right, and the Oxford text in 
this passage interpolated in order to make the Chronicle concord 
with Eusebius-Rufinus." 

p.. 183, o. Germani Hispanias obtinuerunt : 

Germanis Hispanias obtinentibus BAPFM. 

Next I will note a number of passages where M and O agree 
against all the other MSS. 

p. 33, p. Placed under Athen. 42, MO : Athen. 41, BAPF. 

p. 35, i. „ „ Athen. 6, MO : Athen. 3, F: Athen. 
7, BAP. 

p. 37, o. Placed under Athen. 1, MO : Athen. 3, BAPF. 

p. 41, b. Placed under Athen. 40, MO: Athen. 38, AF: 
Athen. 41, BP. 

p. 41, e. Placed under Athen. 48, MO : Athen. 47, APF : 
Athen. 50, B. 

p. 43, m. Mycenaram om. MO. 

„ „ i. Placed under Athen. 32, MO : Athen. 27, F : 28, 
A, 31 B, 35 P. 

p. 45, 1. avolasse MO : volasse AP : evolasse BF. 

„ 47, d. Placed under Athen. 17, MO : 16, AP : 18, BF. 
f. „ „ Athen. 19, MO : Athen. 21, BAPF. 
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^ The words in brackets appear to be added by the writer of the marginalia. 
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1. ^^ 1. Piacsec imder Athen. 38, MO: 37, P: 39, AF: 

?. f : i EfesQs cxmoLvk ab Androoo MO : ab Andronico 

iJi fcJ Aii5r:.K. Tfc: ab Andronico R 

1 5*> e. Hji^cais MO: Hip^cos B: ffibicus AP. 
^ .d Ej^CMfikMOiHTdaqHsAP: HidaspisBrHis- 
X :: ;. L ddnuK* MO : dimiaso BAPF. 
• I ri. 1 Tkli: gyrrmdam MO : drcmndaDs BAPF. 
, :n,\ L v^iJitt Ld^Iiqs MO: C Lacins BAPF. 

^ • . £ c i J ; j ir :.hg MO : Uultados, B: Uulcacilius AP: 

y \^:. 1. SciriksLriiis O: P<aentiiiis M: Spolitinis F: 
>: .r -:i^ aJ . T'.t' r'Tk B. 

T ::.:. L -monae MO: hixniiae BAPF. 
- -'^- i- AT T .k lfc^ .'g MO: AtUamos B: XL missus natali 
^ ^».'.it jncJ-'a niasas itaxali P. 

1. : i L iG.':»Msa If •:• : eoeisa BAPF. 

• ->* '^ Jr:.'Mxs TcskEidrras BlTrid MO: lilyrici Equitius 

TT^:- atrc p i:i^ a? Xrczasai has remarked (Hermes, xxiv. 

-^c ' i.a? & rsrii^j. rifCcSjaZ faapcrtaiioe, Probns being the civil 

v: . *\ ^ 1 ^5- li*: 3i_':irjr ;i5ef of IIlTiiram, the native country 

A r»:-* aitr. TTi*^ i.rrjfr. Sex. PetnNiins Probns, was a man 

.i ,r",'>c ii-f :>t'::e» iic pr-^^; c-f Teir doubtful character, but a 

T .:.rvu:s7 i^i:?:^''^ ^2»enT -Amm. MarcelL xxvn. 11, 2). 

,'»,r »ii^ '•r.C:? i.s^ Olr^c^.-Tie ia the East, and so could venture 

t. jKsx'-Ti ^-J*^ r^i-— "^' ^ ^^ aciicv, but his western copyists 

%v»:*:* :!vc 3C ui«:»tp:2.ifii:. a:>i fvxmd it safer to substitute the 

*.>«> "TV v-r-* . >»^: x:»:c: ::i^X'>rct EquiriusL 

An^f:-^ J:>ri::ees .^■' 3^T<?ec>fnt betwe^i O and F may be 

':♦. t ^"^ X ** A> i.v Ixv Eiesseni sua tempora oomputant," 
, .li, r ^ i-^^ rr O £4 5? iatsiened in the maigin in the same hand 

^ ^:^r. ;::. C JuIij:? C*esar a. nn mensibus vn OF: viil 
>l \; S^Ai\ 

|\ l^^* Wi " Ab hvv kvo Antiocheni sua tempoia comput- 
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ant," om. OF. O however has in the margin "Antiocheni 
annorum suorum numerum XC Caesares (perhaps a C. Caesare) 
computant." 

p. 139, f. Cicero, ut quibusdam placet, interficitur in Caietis, 
om, OF. O however has it in the margin. 

p. 147, s. blanditias OF : blandimentas A : blandimta P : 
blanditiam BM. 

p. 173, m. Maximinus OF : Maximus BAPM. 
„ 189, t. Cinalense OF : Cibalense BAPM. 
„ 191, b. in uilla sua Spalato OF : in uillae suae palatio 
BAPM. 

In not a few cases OFM agree against the other MSS. Thus 
p. 45, c. allegabat OFM : allegebat AP : alligabat B. 
„ „ g. Gedeon, index OFM : index om. cett. 
„ 63, tit, Demophon OFM : Demofon AP : Demofoon B. 
„ 61, i. vel Cumae : om. OFM. 
„ „ m. bellum OFM : excidium BAP. 
„ 133, tit. " Syriae et Asiae regnum deficit," om. OFM. 
„ 139, e. populi OFM : Pupili A : Popili BP. 
„ 143, i. construit OFM : construxit BAP. 
„ 163, c. in insulam Pontiam OFM : in insulam Pon- 
tianam BAP. 

p. 171, e. vitae suae OFM : aetatis suae BAP. 
„ 198, p. After *^ Basilius Caesariensis episcopus Cappa- 
dociae clams habetur " OFM have " qui multa continentiae et 
ingenii bona uno superbiae malo perdidit," P has this, but in 
the margin ; BA omit it. 

Cases of agreement with AP, many of them confirmed by M, 
are very frequent. The following must suffice : 
p. 39, d. liberatus sit OMAP : est BF. 
„ 41, g. spectatores OMAP : expectatores BF, 
„ 61, f. perseuerauerat OMP : perseuerat A : perseuerauit 
F : perseuerabat B. 

p. 65, tit, Psusennes OP : Pseusennes AF : Susennes B. 
„ 87, p. Lampsacus 0PM : Lamsacus BAF, 
„ 103, c. Pannyasis 0AM : Panniasis cett. 
„ 115, s. Paraetonium OAP: Parethonium F: Paretonium 
BM. 
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p. 133, z. aetatis suae APOM : aetatis BF. 

„ 137,0. primus apud Bomanos APOM: primus Ro- 
manus BF. 

p. 137, V. postularint 0PM : postularent F : postularont B. 

„ 155, b. regente APO : regnante BMF. 

„ 157, L "Prima persecutio a Nerone," om. APO. 

„ 173, c. Dionysius 0PM : Dyonisius F : Dion isius B. 

Lastly, between O and APF or APFM there is a very large 
number of agreements, of which a few may be noted : — 

p. 37, k. Cadmia APFO : Cadmea BM. 

„ 41, c. seruiuit APFOM : seruiit B. 

„ C7, a. Samariae APFOM : in Samaria B. 

p. 67, tit. Justus is given as a cognomen to Josaphat by 
APFOM : omitted by B. 

p. 77, tit. Boccharis annos XLiiii APFO : XLVI B. 
79, f. lohel APFMO : Amos B. 
91, d. extruxit APFMO : instruxit B. 
115, n. pugnaverat APFO: pugnaverit BM. 
119, a. Samaritarum APFMO : Samaritanorum B. 
133, m. qui added by APFMO : omitted by B. 
137, X, Prohibitae lecticis margaritisque uti ne APFO: 
electris B : electis M, where Dr Schoene has with singular want 
of judgment chosen to follow B in spite of Suetonius Caes. 43. 

p. 145, r. agnoscitur ABFOM : nascitur B. . 

„ 147, h. nonagies tercentena APFOM: xciii centena B. 

„ 153, r. Sub procuratore ludaeae AFFOM : Sub quo pro- 
curatore etc. B. 

p. 157, r. liberti APFOM : libertini B. 

„ 161, o. pbilosophos Romana urbe pepulit APFOM : Ro- 
manes B. 

p. 195, t. Chrestus APFMO : Charistus B. 

„ 196 k. specialiter APFMO : peculiariter B. 

With AB there is one remarkable coincidence! Under the 
1st year of Julian (Schoene p. 196 g) Jerome states that Lucifer 
''adscitis duobus aliis confessoribus" raised the Catholic Paulinus 
to the episcopate of Antioch. To this ABO add in the margin 
"Gorgonium dicit de Germanicis et Cymatium de Gabala 
(Gabata O). 
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That there are a certain number of points in which BO 
agree against the rest is not wonderful, but on the whole both 
M and O have much greater affinity with the family APF than 
they have with B. 

Dr Schoene arranges the MSS. used by him in the following 
tabular form, the Greek letters representing MSS, which have 
not survived : 



a 



B 



4> 



5 



"N 



s 



/3 (Bonifaci) 



F 



To find room for M and O, possibly this scheme might b^ 
modified as follows : 



/-" 







~S 



^— 



e 



/3 



B 



S 



t 



F 



M 



It is hardly probable that any better MSS. than MO will 
be forthcoming to serve as the basis of the text of Jerome, 
but it is not unlikely that MSS. worth consulting still lurk; in 
out-of-the-way libraries which may have eluded all the vigilance 
of Dr Schoene. However, amply sufficient materials are now at 
hand for a fresh edition of the Chronicle, and this will now be 
pushed forward without further delay. 



E. G. HARDY. 



ON THE TEXT OF ORIGEN AGAINST OELSUS. 



Ik his elaborate and careful discussion of the MSS of 
Origen's Treatise against Celsus, lately published in Hamack's 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Dr Koetschau classes all the known 
codices in two families, derived respectively from Vatic. Or. 386 
(V) of the thirteenth century, and Paris. Suppl 616 (P) which 
was written in A.D. 1340. I had myself reached a similar result 
by an independent course of investigation, when I wrote the 
article. On the Text of the Philocalia of Origen, in vol. xviii, 
no. 35, of this Journal : but, together with V and P, I retained 
as possibly independent another MS, Yen. 45. Dr Koetschau 
has since shewn conclusively that this is a copy of V. Although 
lack of sufficient information compelled me then to suspend my 
judgment on the relation of these principal codices, I knew 
enough to say that it was quite conceivable that V was actually 
the parent of all the existing MSS. Subsequent study of both 
V and P — the one in the Vatican, the other, by the courtesy of 
the authorities of the Bibliothfeque Nationale, in our own Uni- 
versity Library — has led me to the conclusion that P is copied 
from V. This view is directly contrary to Dr Koetschau's judg- 
ment. I have been forced to it with regret, as its establish- 
ment leaves the text of this great work dependent on a single 
thirteenth century codex. 

The question is so important in view of Dr Koetschau's pro- 
mised edition, that it deserves to be dealt with in detail I 
shall first collect some instances in which the reading of P can 
only be satisfactorily explained when w^e consider the present 
condition of V. I shall then examine those passages which 
Dr Koetschau considers to be decisive on the other side. 
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It would not be difficult to find hundreds of examples in 
which P presents us with a reading which may be seen 
in V, written in, as a correction, by a hand diflferent from 
that of the transcriber, but possibly of the same period. 
But in the majority of these instances V was at first wrongly 
written, and the alteration is an improvement of the text: 
and accordingly such cases, useful as they are to confirm our 
hypothesis when once it has been fairly established, cannot be 
relied on in the first instance as proofs of the derivation of P 
from V. For it might be argued that the contemporary corrector 
of V did no more than go back to the archetype, from which 
the transcriber had been copying, and correct the errors which 
his carelessness had introduced: and in this case it would be 
open to us to suppose that P was a more correct though a 
later copy of that same archetype. This is Dr Koetschau's 
position. 

We must fall back therefore on the much smaller class of 
passages, in which it can be shewn that V was at first rightly 
written, and that the alteration, subsequently made in it and 
accepted by P as the genuine reading, was a distinct deprava- 
tion of the text and not a recurrence to a more correct original. 
If P reproduces obvious blunders, the origin of which can be 
traced to the corrector of V, then we have the strongest grounds 
for believing that P was copied from V. 

Fortunately at this point we have the aid of the Philocalia, 
about one-fifth of which consists of extracts from the Contra 
Celsum : and thus we ai'e often able to decide at once which of 
two readings is the original one. Where the first hand of V 
has the support of the Philocalia, we have good reason to dis- 
trust the correction subsequently made in that MS ; and the 
reappearance of this correction as the text of P is most readily 
explained by the hypothesis of the descent of P from V. 
This will be clear as we proceed to examine a few pelected 
examples. 

(1) c. Gels. i. 2 (Lomm. i. p. 22)=Philoc. c. xv (Lomm. 
p. 75) a9 (sc, Svvdfiei^) KaTaaKevaareov yeyovivac /cat eK iroX^ 
Xwv jjbkv aWoDv Kol i/e rov tx^V ^^ avTwv ere ad^eaOac /c.t.X. P. 

The Philocalia is divided in its testimony between e/c rovSe* 

Journal of Philology, vol. xYin. 1" 
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i^vrf aurmVf and i$e rov Xyyq avrwv, omitting the troublesome 
Se. The transcriber of V wrote ix rov S^ txvr) out&v, but a 
later hand has drawn a stroke of the pen through the Se, and 
has inserted a fresh hk above the line between Ix^V ^^d avrwv. 
Thus the reading of P can be at once accounted for. 

I am aware that against this and many similar instances it 
may be urged that the correction may have been made by the 
corrector whose business it was to compare the new copy with 
its archetype ; and that P may really preserve the true reading 
of that archetype, from which the transcriber of V had er- 
roneously departed. But the divergence of the Philocalia text 
makes such an explanation extremely improbable here. 

(2) c. Cels. i. 20 (Lomm. i. p. 45). The true text is: 
eiTrdv Kol'^EtWTjva^ ravra vofil^eiv dp^cua, w irpea/Siirepa, Sid 
T0V9 KaraKKucfioi^ ical rd^ iKirvpcoaec^, ov TeOecaprjKaaLv ovK 
dirofivfjfiovevovo'ip. 

Here P has the absurd reading ov ov reOeapTjKtKnv, which 
is explained the moment we see the Vatican codex, which gives 
oi TeOeaprjKaa-iv with ov added apparently by another hand 
just above the letter t. It was obviously intended as a cor- 
rection of the impossible ov, but P adds it to the text. 

(3) c. Cels. iii. 64 (Lomm. i. p. 326) = Philoc. c. xviii 
(Lomm. p. 128). Here iraiZevaav has been subsequently cor- 
rected in V into iraiheveaOai, P accepts the correction: but 
the Philocalia has iraiieva-ai, which gives an equally good 
sense, and is no doubt the original reading. 

(4) c. Cels. iv. 75 (Lomm. ii. p. 114) = Philoc. c. xx (Lomm. 
p. 137). 7rpo9 Tov dae^eiav rffi&v fcartfyopovvTa V, tt/jo? riyy 
dae^eiav rjfi&v Karriyopovma P. 

Here rrjv is obviously wrong, and the fact that the centre 
of the o in rov (which is rightly read in the Philocalia as well) 
is thickly blotted in Y, and might easily be misread, can 
hardly be a mere coincidence. 

(5) c. Cels. iv. 93 (Lomm. ii. p. 150) = Philoc. c. xx (Lomm. 
p. 156). 00 €v e?7rep dWo re Mcixreo)? reOavfuiKa, Kal rd toiovto 
0avfiaTo<i elvai diro^avovfiai a^tov, ire K.r.X. Philoa 

In V elvai was omitted by the transcriber : then it was felt 
to be necessary to complete the sense, and it appears as an 
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addition above the line after a^iov. F takes it into the text in 
this new place. 

(6) c. Cels. iv. 99 (Lomm. 11. p. 162) = Philoc. c. xx (Lomm. 
p. 162). ovKow dv0p<o7ro> ireTroirjTai ra vavra Philoc. rightly. 

In y rd was omitted and iravra alone was read: then iravra 
was altered into ravra with such care that the marks of 
erasure are only faintly perceptible. P accepts the new reading 
as its text. This one instance would by itself be almost over- 
whelming proof that P must be copied from V. 

It would not be difficult to increase this list of changes made 
in V after its original transcription and tacitly accepted by P as 
the true text ; and indeed to increase it indefinitely, if we were 
content to reckon instances where the text is not demonstrably 
depraved by the alteration. But I have refrained from quoting 
such cases, because, as I have said, it might be answered that in 
them V had only been corrected back to the common archetype 
from which P had not diverged But to the instances I have 
given such a reply cannot, I think, be made. 

I now pass on to consider the cases quoted by Dr Koetschau 
as proving beyond a doubt that P cannot be copied from V. 

(1) c. Cels. iv. 70 (Lomm. 11. p. 107). Dr Koetschau says 
(p. 59 n. 4) : ' Here the first hand of Vat. has omitted the words, iv 
Tot9 dTrevKTol^i' j^aifKardrov^ S' eaeaOai, owing to the laeadai 
which precedes them ; and the second hand has restored them in 
the margin. But in Par. only the words ')(priaifMii>rdrov^ S* 
eaeaOai are omitted. If the scribe of Par. had taken the words 
ip ToU direvKToh from the margin of Vat., it is inconceivable 
that he should have overlooked the words ^p. S 6cr., which are 
also in the margin of Vat.' 

The facts are hard enough to explain anyhow : and I cannot 
think that Dr Koetschau's suggestion, that there may have been 
something in the common archetype to give rise to error, is 
likely to commend itself. But when we examine V to seek 
for an explanation, we find that in the margin the words are 
arranged thus : 

iv T0Z9 direvKTol^, 



')^7fa'ifioi>TaTov^ 
8' laeaffai. 



19—2 
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Evidently the stop after dtrevKroh threw the scribe out; 
and he may have supposed that the other words were meant to 
come in somewhere lower down,, though he ultimately forgot 
them, or found no place for them. Thus on my hypothesis an 
explanation is forthcoming at once : on any other hypothesis I 
am quite at a loss for any probable explanation at all. I claim 
this passage then as a fresh proof that P is copied from Y. 

(2) On p. 64 Dr Koetschau gives three instances in which 
P has left a blank space, although the text of V is perfectly 
clear. These three passages then go to prove that P is in- 
dependent of V : and they are to be explained by the ravages of 
time on the common archetype during the interval between the 
two copies. 

This is the most serious difficulty that my hypothesis has to 
encounter. But on the whole I am satisfied that it is not in- 
surmountable. 

The first instance is c. Gels. v. 24 (Lomm. n. p. 206): 

KoX '^vx^9 P, KoX oKKo Tc '>lrvxv^ V. But Dr Koetschau has 

apparently not observed that above the word aXXo in V there is 
a mark which is often placed over a dubious reading, and in the 
margin opposite to it is the symbol fr (= fiyre*, or * quaere '). 
I think that this was a sufficient reason why the scribe should 
suspend his judgment until he could form a conjecture of his 
own, as he often does, to replace the suspected reading. 

The second instance, c. Gels. vi. 8 (Lomm. ii. p. 314), Dr 

Koetschau quotes thus : iirl rfj rov P, eTri rij o-varaGei tov V. 

But here again we are not in full possession of the facts. V 
reads avvrdaei, or possibly avva-Tciaei, for it is not quite clear 
which is intended. We can understand that here too the scribe 
of P might wish to wait for further light. 

In the third case, c. Gels. vi. 23 (Lomm. ii. p. 340), irepacSp 

^ Xay9oin-€9 P, Trepawv ^ ica^elpayv Xa^ovre^ V, the unfamiliar 

word Kafielpoov seems again to have given him pause, though it 
is written plamly enough. 

(3) On p. 61 ff. we have a formidable list of forty striking 
examples of the variation of P from V. If a tolerable account 
can be rendered of these variants, we may rest satisfied that 
our hypothesis is the true solution of the problem. 
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(i) In four of these, namely nos. 4, 5, 10, 16, we learn from 
the independent evidence of the Philocalia text that V is right 
and P is wrong. These four then we may at once put out of 
court. 

(ii) We may dismiss in the same way eleven other in- 
stances, where it is demonstrable from the context that Y is 
right and P is wrong. These are nos. 6, 8, 13, 15, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 28, 39, 40. 

(iii) In ten more the probability is either in favour of the 
greater accuracy of V, or else so undeterminable that they are 
of no value as evidence on either side. They are nos. 2, 7, 9, 
14, 25, 27, 29, 32, 36, 38. 

(iv) In two instances of quotation from the New Testament, 
nos. 1 and 31, P returns to the vulgate reading, and is there- 
fore to be suspected. 

(v) The three instances numbered 33, 34, 35, might be 
useful auxiliaries in a fairly strong cause, but no one would 
think of reljring on them if they are left at all alone. 

Thirty out of the forty instances of noticeable divergence 
between V and P are thus set on one side : and the remaining 
ten must now be taken singly. 

No. 11. airaTTjv V, aTravrrjcriv P. I should have reckoned 
this among the instances in which V was supported by the 
Philocalia, but that the facts are not quite accurately stated by 
Dr Koetschau. For V has aTrdirrTjv, and the scribe of P at first 
wrote diravTrjaiv, but afterwards placed dots above and below 
the former v, so as to correct the readiug to diraTTjcriv. The 
Philocalia shews us that dirdT'qv is the genuine reading. 

No. 12. rjfi€T€pov V, rjiiepov P. Here rjfiepov has the 
support of the Philocalia, and in any case is obviously right. 
But the Paris scribe first wrote rffiirepov, and subsequently erased 
it and substituted fjfiepov, which is spread out so as to cover the 
larger space. 

No. 24. iircKkrfpda'avTa V, [eVt in ras.] trXrjpoia-avra P. 
But a careful examination of P shews that tt is here written over 
the end portion of the erasure ; so that we are led to believe 
that P at first had the exact reading of V, and that the new 
reading was an afterthought altogether. 
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No. 26. oTToKm) V, anrohdiTi P. Here again the process of 
correction is visible in P: a darker stroke under the \ has 
made it into the triangular form of & 

No. 37. ^XP^ ^' ^^ ToifTO (W9 TO elvat akrjBl^ V, ixpv^ S' ^^ 
ToOro fjv d\r}0h P. Here the scribe of P, failing to emend cS? 
rh into ^>€to, as was done later^ altered the text to save the 

No. 17. opaaetov V, ipetov P. The reading of V makes 
nonsense, and P gives the obvious correction : but Herodotus, 
from whom Origen is quoting, vnrote ovpicov. 

No. 19. elSwXdfv V, iWi^vtov P. This is in a quotation 
from Plato, and eiSoov is the true reading. P is thus clearly 
further from the truth than V, and gives us a mere guess. 

We are now left with three instances only that need 
seriously detain us. 

One of these I cannot explain away. Such weight as it 
has, is all against me. This is No. 80, /mcv (o<: Y, fievaav P. 
Here fiivtov must be right, and it is the Philocalia reading. 
There is nothing in either of the MSS to throw light on the 
matter. I can only congratulate the scribe of P on what I 
hold to be his simple and felicitous emendation. 

In No. 3, i7n(rTp€<t>la^ V, hrtarpof^rj^ P, I do not think 
he has been equally successful. Probably we should read the 
rarer word eTnarp€<f>€La<;, 

No. 23 I have reserved to the end, because it involves a 
matter of interpretation, which cannot be summarily dismissed. 

It is c. Gels. vi. 9 (Lomm. n. p. 431) = Philoc. c. xv (Lomm. 
p. 89). The argument is this. Certain close followers of our Lord 
are alone in a position to understand Him aright: such disciples 
as Peter; such, again, as James and John. eX rk eari, Herpof;,., 
Kol et TLvi.^ el<nv i/c Ti^yoov rrjv yiveaip \a^6vT€^ fieyaXo^dvoov, 
oiTcve^ ovBh diroSiova-L vorfrfj^ /Spovrfj^ (Philoc). This last 
clause may be rendered : * and such as derive their parentage 
from loud-sounding words, which in no way fall short of spiritual 
(as opposed to material) thunder.' Now V reads fieyaXotfxovol 
Tt,ve<;, ovSev diroheova-LV oi t^9 ^povrrj^;. But P reads fieyoKo- 
KJxovoL T^z/e9, ovSev diroBeova-iv viol t^9 PpovTtj^ elpai. This 
conjecture, for such I believe it to be, has indeed a kind of 
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momentary plausibility: but I am convinced that the true 
reading is that of the Fhilocalia, which will account for the 
variants. Thus by a very common contraction and a very 
simple itacism the passage would be written: /MeyaKo<l>(iivoLTiv€^ 
ovSev diroSiova-ivoirt}^ /Bpovrf}^, which at once produces the 
meaningless reading of Y. Then P took the matter in hand, 
with his customary determination to restore an intelligible 
sense. He was led by the tenor of the whole passage and the 
expression yeveaiv \afi6pT€<; to the words of S. Mark (iii. 17, 
viol fipoprff^) which are in Origen's mind; and he hazarded the 
emendation viol t^9 Ppovrrj^ elvac, 

I cannot think, as Dr Koetschau does, that this reading of 
P is the original text. For, in the first place, it is impossible 
to account for the variants if we make this our starting point. 
For (a) why should ehat, have been lost both in V and in the 
Philocalia ? (6) Why should so well known a phrase as * sons of 
thunder ' have been displaced ? (c) Is it likely that viol should 
have become ot, and then -1/ ol t^? have become the voTjrrj^: of 
the Philocalia ? And, secondly, the sense of the passage is 
greatly weakened by the introduction of viol t^9 ^povTfj<;, 
The reading of P would refer oiTive^ to the el rive^ before it : 
*such as derive their parentage from words, loud-sounding 
persons who in no way fall short of being sons of thunder.' 
Both the sense and the construction seem to be in favour of 
the former reading, which I have shewn to have the superior 
claim to originality from the textual point of view. 

I think I may now claim to have established my view that 
P is a copy of V. Many of the instances ranged on the other 
side have on a closer examination proved to be friends rather 
than foes. But it is due to Dr Koetschau that I should point 
out the great advantage which an investigator has, who goes to 
a MS with the knowledge that there is something dubious 
about particular passages, and consequently devotes special 
pains to discover whether there have been erasures or alter- 
ations made in them. In a MS like V the slight modifications 
of the original transcript are so exceedingly numerous, and it is 
so difficult to decide which of them were made at once by the 
transcriber and which by subsequent correctors, that it was 
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almost inevitable that many of the small details i?hich I have 
mentioned should escape the eye of an earlier collator^ who did 
not as yet know that there were variants to be accounted for. 

But this condition of Y makes it essentially important that 
much labour should be expended, not only in ascertaining its 
present readings, but also in noting the slightest changes or 
erasures. It is our only authority for Origen's words, excepting 
in those passages which SS. Gregory and Basil copied into 
their Philocalia. And conjectural emendation, to which we are 
ultimately driven in certain places, must have as its starting 
point an exact knowledge of the present condition of Y. We 
may hope, therefore, that Dr Koetschau will delay the pub- 
lication of his new text of the Contra Celsum, until he has 
been able himself to examine with the utmost care the one 
codex to which alone we can henceforth attach any value at all. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 



THE DIDACHE COMPARED WITH THE SHEPHERD 

OF HERMAS. 



Bryennius in his edition of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles takes the Shepherd of Hermcis to be the source of some 
of its sayings, namely in chaps. i„ v., xi. Zahn, Funk and others, 
on the contrary, give the priority to the Teaching. In this 
article, in which the question of the mutual relation of the two 
documents is discussed, I take the titles of the Teaching and its 
chapters in their order, and compare passages in the work of 
" Hermas," without in the first iustance assuming anything on 
other grounds as to the date or integrity of either writing. 

1. The Titles of the Teaching, 

The Teaching has for its superscription, hiZa^q r&v SdSe/ca 
dTrooToktDP, and its first lines in the manuscript are, 
AiSax^ Kvplov hia rwv SciBexa d7ro(rT6\(ov to?9 eOveaLV" 6ho\ ivo 
elcl' fiia T^9 fft)^9' teal fila rev davdrov' hva<f>opd he ttoWt) fiera' 

f l) T&V SvO oSoiv" K.T.X. 

It is disputed which title is the more authentic; but the 
presumption is in favour of the latter, which is embodied in the 
text. So in the Gospel according to St Mark, to take one 
example out of many, the ^Apj(7j rod evayyeXiov ^Irjaov 'Kpiarov 
of the opening verse is older than the superscription. In Apost 
Const, vii. the Apostles say i^fiel^ iirSfievoL r^ BtSaaKaXo) XptarS 
...<l>afM€v m Bvo oSol elai^ fxla t^9 ^0)^9 tcaX jMia rod davdrov 
(chap. 1), ,,.idv Sk dWrjv StSaxv^ Kijpva-arj Trap* rjv v/mv irape- 
Stofcev 6 X/>t(rT09 Bt rj^&Vy T<p roiovrq) /irj avy^G)p€LT€ €V)(apcaT€iv 
(chap. 27). Thus the Teaching is quoted as /\tSaxn Xpia-Tov 
Bid t£v diroa-ToXeov. In the Epistle of Barnabas, the precepts 
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of the Two Ways are SiKaidfiara Kvplov (chap. xxi.). Are there 
any traces of the title AtSa;^ Kvpiov k,t.\. in the Shepherd of 
Hermast 

(1) In the Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy Apostles the 
subject matter of the Way of Life in the Teaching is divided 
into twelve sets of precepts, one of which is put into the mouth 
of each of the Twelve Apostles. John commences. Matthew 
follows with iravra Zaa firj OiXeif; aou yeviaOai /c.t.X. Then 
Peter says ov <f>ov€va€c<; k,t.\., and so on. In Hermas likewise 
there are twelve Commandments. The Shepherd, like the EccL 
Canons, by the number of its ivroXai (cf. Bevripa Be ivToXrj t^? 
BiSaxv^y Did. chap, ii.) possibly hints at the Bia t£v BooBexa of 
the Teaching. In Simil. ix. 2 — 15 there are twelve virgins and 
twelve women in black, and prophets, apostles and teachers are 
spoken of, as in the DidacM. 

(2) In Simil. ix. 17 of Hermas it is written, ra opri ravra 
TcL BooBexa BdBexa i^vKaL elaiv al KaroiKovaat oXop top Koafiov 
ifcrfpvxOrj oZv eh Tavra^ 6 vio^ rod 0eov Bia r&v diroaroKcov. 
And he explains his <f)v\al by e0i/r) — ^A/coue, <l>7)alv' ai BooBexa 
if>v\al avTai al KaroLKOvaaL i\ov top Koafiov BdBexa eOvri elal, 
thus saying in effect that Christ was preached to the twelve 
edpT) of the world Bed toSp dnofrrokoyp, the peculiar number 
twelve assigned to the nations, instead of the usual seventy, to 
which the Seventy Apostles correspond, being suggested perhaps 
by the Btci t<Sp BooBexa diroaToktop of the Teaching. According 
to the Eccl. Canons quoted above, the Twelve Apostles were 
commanded i/cTrifiylrao'daL toi)9 \6yov^ eh oXrjp rrjp olKov/iepriP, 
that is to say, to preach them [ttoo-*] TOL<i eOpeaip, and for that 
purpose the world was divided into provinces according to their 
number. In the Greek there is apparently a hiatus at irpo rev' 
MeWere KkrjpovaOai rd? iirapxla^Sy but the Coptic version reads, 
"He enjoined us saying (whereas we had not yet divided the 
countries among us). Ye shall divide them among you so that 
each one may take his place according to your number." If 
this later work assigns a specific epToXri of the Teaching and 
an eOpo^ to each of the Twelve Apostles, we may think that 
Hermas, in his passage about the twelve nations as well as by 
his twelve Commandments, is referring to the title BiZaxv fcvplov 
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iia t£v SdSexa dirooTokwv rol^ e6v€<nv. In the Gospel the 
Apostles cotrespond to the twelve tribes of Israel (Matt xix. 
28): the nations also are called "tribes" (xxiv. 30). 

2. Chapters i., iL 

In Mand. ii. of Hermas we read : 

ipyd^ov TO dyadop Kol ite twv KOirmv cov (Sv 6 0€6<s hihtoaLv 
(Toi irdaiv varepovfjuivoc^ SiBov aTrXdo^ fti) Sc(rrd^(ov rivL 
S^9 ^ rivi fiTJ Sg)9* irdavv BiBoV irdaiv yap 6 ^eo9 BlBoa-6ai 
0i\€L ifC T(Sv IBLcdV B(0p7)fldT(0P» ol ovv Xafil3dvoPT€^ dTToBw- 
aovatv \6yop r^ 0€^ Btd rl Ska/Sov zeal 6t9 ri' oi fiev yap 
\afJLl3dvovT€9 6\i^6fi€voi ov BtKaa-Q-qaovraif oi Bk iv viroxplaei 
\afi^dvovT€^ rlaovo'iv Blk7}v. 6 ovv BiBot)^ d0£6^ icmV ©9 yap 
eXa^ev irapd rev /cvpiov Ttjv Btaxovlav reXiaai dirXw^ avTf\v 
iriXeaep firjBep BiaKpCpoiP tipc So5 ^ firj B^. 

In chap. i. of the Teaching there is a parallel passage : 

iraprX t& alrovprl ae BlBov /cat /x-i) aTraiTet' iraci yap 0eX€t 
BiBoa0at 6 Trarrjp iic t&p IBitov 'xapia/Jbdrcop' fiaKdpio<; 6 BiBov<; 
Kara rrjv ipToXi^p, d0mo^ yap iarip' oval t& Xafi/Sdpovrt' el 
f/ip yap 'xpeiap e')((ov Xafi/Sdvei Tt9 dd^o<i ^a-rai' 6 Bk firj ^elap 
€'xa>p Bdo'ei Bl/cvjp, [pari iXa^€ xal 619 Tt ' ip a-vvoy^ Be yepofiepo^ 
i^€Taa-0i}a-€Tai irepl tSp eirpa^e' /cal ovk i^eXevaerai exeWep 
f^XP^^ ^^ aTToS^ TOP eaxaTOP /coBpdvTrjp, dXXd fcal irepl 
TOVTOV Bk €ipi]Tat, iBpcoTdra} 17 eXer^fioavpy aov efc Ta9 X6£/}a9 
aov fi€)(pi^ ap yp&f; tIpc Sft)9. 

To this add from chap, iv.: 

ou BioTdaei^ Bovpai ovBk BiBov^ yoyyvaei^, ypdcrf yap tl^ 
ioTiP 6 Tov fiLa0ov /caXbf; dpTairoBoTrj^;. 

There are several indications that the pjassage from Hermas 
is not original. 

fiTj Biard^fopl Biard^eop is a remarkable word, and its con- 
nexion with Bovpai is almost unique. If we find Bca-Td^eip 
Bovpav in the Shepherd and the Two Ways only, the presump- 
tion is that the passages in which it is found are not inde- 
pendent. That Hermas knew the saying ov BiaTdaec^ Bovpat, 
/c,tX. is evident from the following passages : 

Simil. ii., OTav ovp dpa<f>0y irXovavo^ eirX rhp TreprjTa 
Kal X'^^PVyV^V o,^T^ Ta. BeovTa, irio'TevoiP '6tc epydaerat el<: 
TOP iriprjTa Birprjaerat top fit (70 op evpetp irapd t& 0e^..^ 
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i'mj(ppijy€t ovv 6 TrXoiKTio^ r^ trivriri irdvra dSi<rTdKTa)^..,iK 
Twv B(DprjfjbdTa)v rod KVplov, 

Simil. ix. 24, koI itc r&v Koirtav avrwv iraml dvOpoiirtp 
i'Xppijyrja'av dvov€iSia-T<o^ koI dhtfTTdKroa^, 6 ovv KvpLo^ 
ISwv TTJv dirKoTrjTa avTcov Koi iraaav VTjinoTfjTa iirXtjOvvev 
avToif^ ip Toi^ teoTTOt,^ t£v 'xjeipciv avr&v Koi i)(apLTa)a'€V avrov^ 
€v irdari wpd^ev avr&v. 

Thus he virtually quotes the saying ov Sia-rda-ei^ #c.t.X. of 
(if not from) the Teaching, with the variation opeiSurei^ for 
70771/0*6^9, perhaps under the influence of St James, who 
writes in chap. i. 5, 6, alreirto rrapd tov SiSovto^ Oeov 
irdariv aTrXoJ? icaX firj ovecSl^ovro^, xal ioOriaerai avT^' 
alT€LT<o Bk iv iriarei firjSkv SiaKpivofievo^. C£ in Hand. iL 
irdaiv Bi8ov aTrXo)?. 

But he not only quotes, he misquotes, and thus makes it 
still plainer that he is a copyist. In the original, ov Surrdaei^ 
Sovvai is an injunction not to hesitate whether to give at all 
or not: Hennas however makes it a command not to dis- 
criminate between one and another in giving*. Afterwards he 
expresses this better in the words fit^hev SiuKpivcop rCvi Stp ^ 
/MTj B&. Corresponding to the firjSev Siaxpcvofievo^ of St James 
as cited above he writes in Hand. ix. 2 — 6, airov dSia-TOKTa)^ 
/c.T.X. In St James i. 5, 6 the thing to be asked for is not alms 
but ao<l>ia, Hermas knows this and writes, alreiTai irap avrov 
(TvveaLv k,tX, {Sim, v. 4, 3 ; ix. 2, 6), substituting for a-oif>ia 
[Vis. i. 3, 4] a Didach^ word taken from chap, xii., avvea-cv yap 
€^€T€ Se^idv ical dpiCTepdv. 

Sa)pi]fidTa}v] A word from St James (i. 17) substituted for 
XapLo-fidTODv, It is used again in Sim. ii. 7. Cf. Rom. v. 16. 

v<JT€povfi€voi<:] Omit this, and the passage has the clear and 
consistent sense, "Give to all indiscriminately, throwing the 
responsibility of receiving unworthily upon the receiver"; 
which is also the meaning of the Teaching. But Hermas says, 
" Give to all that need, for God wills that we should give to 
all whether they need or not." Notice in the Teaching vare- 
povvT(ov (xi., end), and 0\ifi6fi€vov (v.). 

* Compare the strained use of St Matthew's dvaKdXw in Sim. viii. 10, 3, 
dvffKdXias di Tis airrm dirodavtiTai. 
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oi hk iv viroKplaei ^.t.X,] Sim, ix. 19, 3, BtA Se rrjv inriOvfiiav 
rov \rififiaro<i vTreKpidrjaav, Ka)...Tiaova-v SIktjv rtvd. Notice in 
chap. ii. of the Teaching, ovk earf ifkeoveKTq^ ovBk &p7ra^ ovBi 
v7ro/cpiTrf<;, and the like collocation in chap, v.; and compare, 
" Lying leads to theft" (chap. iii.). 

KOTTwv] The phrase e/c twv kottcov aov tSv 6 0e6^ SiSaalv aot 
is clearly composite, and combines the precepts to give of one's 
Xo>pL<rfiaTa and to labour to have to give [Eph. iv. 28]. The 
whole passage in which it stands is a farrago of the three 
sayings of the Teaching, (1) iravrl r& alrovvn k,tX., (2) thpay- 
TCLToy K.TX,y (3) 01; hi(jTaa€L<i K,T,\, It mars the sense of (1) 
by interpolating iarepovpAvoi^i, which (as Bryennius saw) cor- 
responds to the fie'xpf'^ av yvw^ rivi Sw? of (2). It connects 
TLVL 8o59 with (3), which it misquotes. And it has kottcov, 
corresponding to iBpoDTaTO), in a phrase which again mixes up 
(1) and (2). Notice that ix rwv koitwv occurs in two of the 
three passages cited above from the Shepherd : the idea of the 
fiiaOo^ from God in Simil. ii. and ix. (6 ovv /cvpio^ k.t.X,) and 
at the end of Maud, ii., 6 ovv oi/tg)? aTrXcS? htaKov&v r<p 0€<p 
^i]<reTai: and firj Sto-rafcDi/ likewise, or its equivalent, in all three 
contexts. With the third passage compare also in Mand. ii. 
^AirXoTTfTa ej^e xal axaxo^ yivov [Did. iii.] /cal ea-rj ©9 rd vqiria. 

fSpoTaTO)] Observe that in Sim, v. 6, 2,...oi;S6t9 yap dfiireXtav 
Suvarav a'Ka<f>rjvai drep kottov koX fi6')(jSov, where ISpojTo^ 
would have been very appropriate, Hermas does not use the 
word. In Vis. iii. 9, a parallel to Mand, ii., he writes, ^KKovaare 
fiov T€Kva [Did. iv.], iyd^ vfjbd^ i^idpey^a /c,t.\. Sid to €\€09 
Tov Kvplov Tov €<l>* vfJba^ aTa^avTO^ rrjv hiKaioavvqv, a 
form of expression suggested by, IhptordTOi rf iXerjfwavvrf aov, 
which Hermas spiritualises. Of. ara^eiv IBpcora. 

iv (Tvvo^y he yevofievo^ i^eraaOrjaerai, irepl &v eirpa^e koX 
OVK i^eXetiaerai ixeWev f^€)(pi^ oS dTroSS rov €<r')(arov KoSpdv- 
T171/]* He allegorises iv o^vvo^d ^^ ^*^» iii« ^> 6> ^k tovtov tov 
TTvpyov ov Svvavxai dpfioaat' iriptp Be roirtp dpfioarovatv 
iroXv iXdrrovi, Kal tovto irav ^aa-aviadSxriv KaX i/cirXr}' 

* The reader who is less familiar 9 (p. 320) how Hermas was accustomed 
with the Teaching than with the Epistle to use his materials. 
of St Jamet will see at once from sect. 
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pfiawriv Ta9 rjfUpa^ k.tX. in lureKafiov [Did. L, ovaX t& 
XafifidvovTL Sim, ix. 31, 5, in the Greek of Antiochas, oval 
k.tXJi tov prff/MTo^ Tov iiicaiov. The round stones have to be 
squared {Vis. iiL 6, 6). Notice in 7, 1 — 2, for the connexion 
with the Way of Life^ rrjv oBop avrdiv rfiv dXrjdivi^v. . .irkapcipTai 
,,.^oivTO^ [Did. L and vi.]. Sim. vi. 3, 1, ^art^ovfieva KaX 
raXa4,7rafpovfJL€Pa [Vis. iii. 7, 1]...oDtci>9 ifiaaavi^opTO Kal 
avo'xrjv oXtt)9 ovk €l\ov, Sim. vi. 5, 1, irepl tov j(p6vov rrjq 
airarq^ teal rpv^fji; [Did. xvL, irlarea^l Kal fiaadvov /r.r.X. Of. 
Matt, xviii. 34. Sim. vi 3, 6, Kara rd^ irpd^evi avrSv. Sim. 
ix. 28, 4f, i^Tjrdo'drja'ap. 7, irapaSo0jja€a0€ eh Seafjuorijptov. 
Vis. i. 8, alj(/ia\anuTfi6p k.t.X. 

For more on Did, L and Hand. ii. see in sect. 10 6 (p. 322). 

Chap. ii. Some things forbidden in this chapter are in- 
cluded under the term ofioidfiaTa roU eOveaiv {Mand. iv. 1). 
Hennas uses xeva; of the y^€vBoirpo^i^Trj<: in Mand. xi., and very 
frequently uses /juprjaiKa/ceiu and fivrja-iKaKia, words not found in 
the New Testament. On ovB^ viroKpinj^ see above (p. 301). 

ov 7ratBo<f>0opi]aei,^...ov ^ov€va€i<; tckvov iv ^opa] Vis. i. 
3, 1, dXXd <f}i\6T€KPo^ wp OVK ipov0€T€i^ aov TOP oIkop, dXKa 
d<f>r}Ka^ avTOP KaTa<f)0apf}Pat Beipw^. 

ov (l>apfiaK€vaeis:] He spiritualises this in Vis. iiL 9, 7, /xi) 
yLP€a0e ifiocoi Tot^ ^appMXol^' oi (f>apfiaKol fikp ovp to ^dp^Ka 
avTWP eh TO? TTU^/Sa? fiaardl^ovcrvp [Did. vL], vpbeh Se to ^dp^ 
fiaKOP vfioip Kal TOP lop eh Ttjp KapBlap. 

ov KaKo\oyrja'ev^...ri BLfykoaaaUil Vis. ii. 2, 3, ovk dir€)(€Tai 
TTJ^ yXdaarj^ ip y Tropr^peverau, 

ov \rp^ fiovXrjp iroprjpdp] Vis. i. 8 ; ii. 8. Sim^ ix. 28, 4. 

ov fiiaijaei^ irdpra ap0pa)Trop'] Sim. ix. 24, 2, Kal irdpTOTe 
airXd^ypop €)(ppTe^ iirl irdvTa ap0p<oiroPy Kal €K t£p Koiraap 
k.tX. 

dXKa ov<; fiep eKey^ei,<; #c.t.X.] Sim. viii. 3, 5, 0O9 /Lt^i'...vi. 3, 
6, eh dya0'^p iraiBeiap. Mand. viii. 10, dfiaprdvopra^ pov0€Tetp. 
Sim. ix. 11. 3, \iap ydp ae dyairoofiep k.t.\. Vis. i. 1, 5, €\€y^(0» 

3. Chapter Hi. 

The theme of the chapter is, tckpop fiov (fyevye diro iraPTo^ 
woprjpov* Kal dird TrapTo^ ofiolov avTov. Hermas writes, "Et* 
ydp, (f>rjfil, Kvpie, iroprfpd epya iaTi ; Kal ye iroXXd... KXififia, 
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yfrevafia, dirooTepTfaif;, y^evSofiapTvplaf wXeove^la, iTriBvfita 
irovTjpd, diraTT}^ /eevoBo^iaf dXa^oveia teal ocra rovroi^ ifioiA 
elcnv (Mand, viii.). Of. o/jLOLcofMaTcav irovrip&v (Mand* iv« 1), 
irapaifKriaia koX ifioia (Mand. vi. 2). 

The chapter continues, 

/Lti) ylvov dpyc\o(;' oSrjyev yap 17 opyrj irpo^ rov <l>6vov. firjSk 
^rjXoDT-qt;, /jLTjSe €pi<rTifc6<i, /irjSe OvfitKOfi* ix yap tovtcov diravrtov 
ff>6voi yew&vraL, 

Hermas \Mand. xii. 4, 1, 6pyiXa)^'\ may have had this for 
his text when he wrote in Mand. v. 2: 

Tf he o^)(p\ia irpdoTov fiev ficopd iariv^ iXa^pd t€ koI a<f>pG)v. 
elra i/c t^9 d<f>poavvri<i yiverai ircKpia, ix Se t^9 inKpiaf; 0vfi6<;, 
ix Be Tov 0V/JLOV opyrjy ex Se T179 opyrj^ firjvi^' elra ^ firjvi^ avrrj 
ix Toa-ovTcov xax&v avviarafievr) yli/erai dfjuapria fieydXrj xal 
aj/Laro^. 

He teaches that irascibility leads on step by step to 
dfiapTia fieydXrjf aod his repeated ylverai ex [Vis. iii. 8, 7, 
yewdrail corresponds to yew Avrai ex in the Teaching. Cf. 
Sib. Orac. ii. 135; Phocyl. 83. Mand. v. begins with Maxpo^ 
Ovjio^ yivov, another precept of chap. iii. 

oBrjyel yap 1; eTnOvfiLa x.t.X."] Vis. i. 2, 4, dfiapriav iiri- 
(l>epova-a. Mand. iv. 1, 8, eirtaTrdrai. Cf. Sim. v. 3, 6. On 
firiie alaj(poX()yo^ see p. 306. 

On his apparent reference to the warning against divination, 
rexvov fiov firj ylvov olcDvoaxoiro^ x.t.X. ex yap rovrayv dirdvr(i>v 
eiB(oXjoXaTpla yevvdraiy see under chap. xi. (p. 313). 

rexvov fiov firj ylvov y^evarni}^ eireihfj ohriyel to ^jrevafia €L9 
Ttjv xXoinjv] This is one of the most remarkable sayings in the 
Teaching. It is quoted as Scripture by Clement of Alexandria, 
and must have been of some antiquity when he wrote. The same 
thought is expressed by Hermas in Mand. iii, thus : 

lidXiv fioi Xeyei, ^ KXrjOeiav dydira, xa\ irdtra dXijOeia ex tov 
aTOfJbaTO^ aov ex7ropevea0(o, iva to irvevfia 6 6e6^ xaTtpxiaev 
iv Tp aapxl TavTij dXrjOe^ evpeOfj irapd iraaiv dvOpdiroi^ xaX 
oi/Tei)9 ho^aaOrjaeraL 6 xvpio^ iv aol xaTOLX&v oti 6 xvpio^ 
dX7f0t,v6<: iv iravTl pijfiaTi, xal ovSev irap avT^ ^frevSo(:. 01 
ovv '^evBofievoL dOeTovac tov xvptov xal ylvovTac dirocTe" 
pr}Tal TOV xvptov, firf irapahihovTe^ avTm ttjv TrapaxaTaOrjK7)v 
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tjv eXajSov, SXxl^ov yap irap avrov Trvevfjua a'^evcrov, rovro 
idv ^jtevBe^ dirohdatoatVy e^ilavav rrjv ivToKrjv rov /cvplov kuI 
iyepovTO diroarepriTaL 
Comparing the sayings, 

oSrjyel to y^evafia €a9 t^p kXoitijv, 
oi yjrevSo/ievot yivovrat diroo'Teprjral, 

and taking into account their singular character, we may safely 
say that one of them depends upon the other. Which then is 
the original ? The former is one of a series of sayings on the 
Decalogue, and Hermas seems to be attempting to illustrate 
and justify it, as it is a saying of some difficulty* The spirit of 
man, he says, is given him on trust by the Lord. Lying 
corrupts it, so that when the time comes to restore the irapa- 
KaTaOriKT) he cannot give it back in its integrity. Thus he 
becomes an dTroa-reprjTT]^. Such a treatment of the text Lying 
leads to theft is quite in the style of the Shepherd. On the 
other hand great difficulties would have to be overcome before 
it could be made out that this saying is based upon the words 
of Hermas. 

TpifKoif Toi/^ \6yov^ Siairavro^ 01)9 rfKovaasi] Vis, L 2, 1, 
'nr€<l>pcKw, 3, 3, irdpra yap rd prjixara €K<f>piKTa, d ov ivvarai 
dv6p(oiro^ ^aardaac [Did, vi.]. His synonym for rpefKov is 
from James iL 19. Vis, iii. 1, 5, Tp6fio<:,,,/cal (oael ^pUri, Sim. 
ix. 28, end, SiaTrapro^;, Vis, iv. 7, o5 dKrjKoeiP, 

rd avfi^aipoprd aoL ipepyrjfiara k,t,\^ Hand, V. 2, 1, oi/Se 
ipepyrjaai Bvparai ek auroi)? /e,T,\. 7, a-vfi/3aipei. Sim. vii. 6, 
(TV fi€T ifjLov yiPOVy KoX Svprjaofiac iracrap dXiyjrip vTrepejKelp. 
Sim. ix. 12, end, drep (cf. v. 4, 5 ; 7, 4). 27, 2, Oeov /c.t.X. 

Several other expressions from chap. iii. are used by Hermas, 
some of them frequently. 

4. Chapters iv. — vi. 

Chap. iv. With ov BiylrvxTJaei^ irorepop earai ^ ov compare 
in Hermas, ovroi ovp oi Biylrv^oi tw9 iirl /idprip ep^oprac xal 
iirepcoToSaip avrop, ri dpa earai avrolf: (Mand. xi.) ; and in Vis, 
iii. 4, aol d7r€Ka\v<f>0r) Kal d7roKa\v<j>6i]a'€Tai Bed tov<: Biylrvj^^ov^ 
Tov<; BcaXoyc^ofiipov^ ip ral^s KapBiai^ avrwp, el dpa earai 
ravra ^ ovk Harat (V. L. earc.ovK ecrip). 
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It has been already shewn (p. 299) that Hermas was ac- 
quainted with the saying, ov Siardaei^ SovvaL K,r,\. 

T6KV0V /JLOV /c.T.X. o0ev yap rj Kvpiorrj^ XaXeXrai ixel tevpio^ 
eanv] Apost Const, vii. 9, iirov ydp tj irepl deov BiSacxaXia 
iK€i 6 060^ irdpea-Tiv, Hermas, after his manner, changes 
KvpioTTjf; into ^€0x179, but shews traces of the original expression. 
Sim, V. 6, 1, /evpiOTfjra. Hand, xi 10, rij? deoTqTo^ rov Kvpiov. 
In Hand, x. 1 he contrasts those who give themselves ^Ckiai^ 
eOvLKah instead of associating with the saints, /AiySe i'ln^rjTrj' 
<TavT€<: Trepl rr}^ OeorrfTO^ 7na'T€vaavT€<; Be fiopov, with those 
who live in the fear of God, ipevvcovre^ irepX OeoTTjro^ /e.r.X., 
and he ends with an inversion of the saying of the Teaching^ 
oirov yap 6 Kvpto^ Karoikei CKet fcai avveai^ iroWrj, 
KoWr]0r)Ti ovv toJ KvpLtp k.tX. Mand. iv. 1, 3, Zttoi; yap 
cefivoTrfq KarocKcl k.t.X, (cf. Vis, iii. 5, 1 ; Mand. v. 2, 8). 

i/c^rjnjaei^ Se Ka0* rjixepav rd irpoawira t&v dyicov Xva 
i7rava7rafj<; roU \07049 avT&v] Vis. i. 3, 2, \0709 6 KaOrjfiepivd^ 
K.T.X, 3, Trafjvat. Vis. iii. 3, 5, tcL^ eK^rfTTja-ei^. 9, 4, eK^tireiTe. 
Vis. iv. 3, 6, with a necessary variation, /jltj ScaXlTrrj^ XaXwv 
et9 rd tZra [James v. 4] rtSv dr/Uov (Epist Bam. xix., eh to 
irapaKaXeaai). Sim. viii. 9, 1, ...xal avrr) ^ 6S09 k.t.X. 

ov iroOrjaei,^ <T')(yTpjaL elprjveva-ei^ Bk fiay^ofievov^] Vis. iii. 
6, 3, &c. 

el yap iv t^ dOavdr^ kolvcovoI iare k.t.X.] Sim. ii., on the 
Elm and the Vine, is an exposition of this. 9, ...koipodvoI tov 
epyov TOV Bixaiov k.t.X. 

Kpiveh BiKai<o^...ovK iiriTd^ei^ BovXtp (rov...iv iriKpla aov] 
Mand, v. 2, 2, ev iriKpLq. Allegorically in Sim. vi. 3, 2, 6 iroip/fjv 
o o{5Tfi)9...7rA^po9 K.T.X. 6, BovXevovac t^ Kvplq>...XiyovTe^ 
Zti BiKaio^ KpLTYj^ eaTL Did. v., avofiot KpiTal. 

vfiel<i Be 01 BovXoi viroTorfqaeade Toh Kvplot^ vfi£v ©9 TVTnp 
Oeov] Hermas, a slave, says to his mistress (Vis. i. 1, 7) ^ irore croc 
aia')(pov prjfjui eXaXriaa; ov irdinoTe ae ©9 0edv i^yriadfirjv* ; 

* The explanation of cS^ Seaf is by aeis (ii), rp^fitifv rods \6yovs (iii), el yap 

Bir J. Armitage Bobinson who, having ip rip dBca^drtp KowtavnA iffre (iv), irpoei- 

readtheproof of the article, has carried pnnyuha (zi), avveatp k.t.X. (zii), ij Ovaia 

on the investigation fund made name- iffuop and paaiKevs fUyas (xlv), while 

rous suggestions. Some of these are some could not be included within Ihe 

embodied in the notes on o& (papfiaKcv- limits of the article. 

Journal of Philology, vol. xvni. 20 
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ov TrdvTori ae iperpairrfv (W9 d8€\4f>ijv; ri fiov tcaray^evhrf, 
cS yvvai, rd irovrjpd ravra teal d/cdOapra; By ala^pov 
pfjfia he refers to aia")(po\oyia as leading to fioij(^eia (Did, 
iii., v.). 

iv ala"xyvr) xal (po^fp] These words, following w? rvirq) Oeov, 
confirm the above suggestion as to (u 9 Oedv, the one expression 
being represented in Hermas by ^ ttotc aia'xpbv pfjfia k.tX, 
and the other by iverpdm-rfv. To speak of esteeming as a goddess 
and as a sister and without immodesty is a curious bathos which 
wanted explanation. It has betrayed Hilgenfeld into an emend- 
ation, 0€Lav for 0€dv. "Denn wer hat mit Gottinnen weniger zu 
thun als Hermas ?...Aber das dedv ist offenbar zu berichtigen in 
^e/aj/, Tante, wozu das folgende oSeX^^i/gut stimmt" {Zeitsch,/. 
wiss. Theologie, 1878, p. 126). There is a clear trace of m 
TVTrqy Oeov in Sim. ii. 2, ravra rd Svo BevSpa^ (fyrjalv, et9 tvttov 
Kelvrai rol^ hovKot^ rov BeoVy an inversion of tvttov Oeov Tol<i 
iov\oL<;. 

iv iKKXtjala i^ofioXoyijar) rd TrapaTTTcifiaTd <roir] His way 
of expressing eV iKKKrjcria is characteristic. In Vis, iii. 1 the 
Church personified promises to appear to Hermas : he is con- 
fessing his sins and she comes, KaX iirearddTf fioi xal Karrj- 
Kpodro 7rpoa€V)(^ofi€vov KaX i^ofioXoyovfievov r^ KVpUp rd^ 
dfiaprla^; fiov. He confesses in the presence and hearing of the 
Church. Mand. iv. 4, TrapaTTTdfiaaiv k,t,\, ix. 7, irapdirrfofia 
a hindrance to prayer. 

Kal ov TTpoaeXevarj iirl Trpoaev^ijv aov iv (rvv€iBi]Gr€i Trovrjpa] 
Mand. iii. 4, ...irovrjpdv a'vvelS7ja-iv.,,firjS€ Xvirrjv iirdrfeiv k.tX. 
He uses Xvtttj as a synonym for avvelBrfav*; irovrjpd, amalgamates 
the sayings of Did. iv. and xiv. on confession of irapaTrrdfiaTay 
and writes in Mand. x. 3, 2 — 3 (ed. Hilgf.), . . .eWu7;^aj/a)i' fi^ 
i^ofjbo\oyoviii€vo<;.,./i€fAtyfi€vrj ovv r) Xvirri fierd rrj^ iirrev^eo)^ 
ovK d(l>li]cri rfjv evrev^Lv dva^rjvat Kadapdv iiri to OvacaoTi^pcov 
Tov Oeov [Did. xiv., Ova la /caOapd}. 

The chapter ends, avrrj ia-rlv rj ohb^; rr}^ fw^?. A corre- 
sponding saying used repeatedly by Hermas is; that if a man 
does so and no,...^i]creTaL t& Oe^. 

Many more traces of the chapter may be easily found in 
Hermas. 
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Chap. V. Of the Way of Death it is said, irp&jov iravTtov 
irovrfpd iari zeal Karapa^ fiea-Trj. Hermas writes in Mand. vi.: 

TO yap Blxaiov opdrjv oSov ex^h to 8e aBcKov oTpepkriv^^Xpa 
vvv Kal Tov dryyiXov 1^9 irovripia^ Ta ipya. irp&Tov iravTODV 
o^v^oXo^ €<m feal inKph^ koX a^ptov^ Kal Ta epya avTov irovrfpa 
...airo Se tov dyyeXov t^? irovripla^ diroaTtjOi, oti 17 SiSayr 
avTov irovTjpd iaTi iraml epy<p. 

He repeats the phrase tt/ocStoi/ irdvTcov frequently, and writes 
trpwTOL TrdvTOiv ^rjaeaOe rqU 0€^ in SimiL ix. 29. This Way is 
a recapitulation of things forbidden in the Way of Life, 

Chap. vi. With Oeciv vexpoiv in this chapter conapare in 
Mand. xii. 6, T171/ Sk dTreiXrjv tov SiajSoXov 0X0)9 firj (f)o^r)0fJT€' 
aTopo^ ydp iaTLv wairep veicpov vevpa. With et fiev yap hvvaaat 
fiaa-Tdaai o\ov rov ^vyov tov Kvpiov.,.ei Se ov hvvaaat k,tX, 
compare Vis, i. 3, 3, a ov ivvarat dvOptoiro^ ^aaTdaai. • iii. 8, 
2, fiaaTd^erat KaT iirLTarffjv tov KvpLov. Sim. ix. 2, 4, ©9 
fjbeWova-at (f>opTlov ti ^aa-Ta^eiv. 4, 1 — 2, i/SdaTa^ov al 
So/covo'ai SvvaTal €lvai..,fjv BaaTd^ovara o\jov tov irvpyov* 14, 
5, TOV Koap^ov oXov ^aaTd^ei k.t.X. Matt. xi. 30, ^vy6^.,.<f)opTlov. 

5. Chapters vii., viii. 

Chap. vii. The title i^ihaxv fc-TX. T0J9 eOveaiv primarily 
applies only to the Two Ways, although it came to be used of 
the entire Teaching (p. 297). The words ravra irdvTa irpoet- 
irovTe^ fiairrla'aTe €t9 to ovofia k.t.X. iv ihaTt ^(SvTt mark 
the transition to the second part of the manual, which is also 
recognised by Hermas in Vis.i. 4, 2*, raOra Ta ea^aTa Tot9 
BiKaioi^, Ta Be irpoTcpa to?9 lOveaiv Kal T0t9 diroaTaTai^. 
The first part of what the Church had read from her book 
(i. 3, 3 — 4) consisted of ptjfiaTa €K(f)piKTa [Did. iv., Tpifjuov 701)9 
Xoyov^ /c.T.X.]. The eayaTa prjpxLTa were cvp.fieTpa Kal i^ fie pa, 
and to the effect, '1 801) o ^€09 tcSj/ hvvdp^G)v...6ep*eXc(iaa^ ttjv 
yrjv hrl vharayv Kal...KTlaa<; Ttjv dyiav iKKXrjaiav avTov k.t.X. 
In the parallel passage of Vis. iii. 3, 5 it is explained, Htl ?) 
^(orj rjpMiV hid vhaTO^ iaaoOrj Kal awdri<T€TaL' TeOefieXitjorai Se 6 
irvpyo^ T^ pr]p,aTL tov iravTOKpdTopo^ Kal ivBo^ov ovofiaTO^. 
The reference is therefore, as in Did. vii., to baptism €^9 Td 
ovo/Ma, the "living water" being spiritualised into water of life, 
* He likewise recognises other divisions of ihe Teaxihin^ (p. 316). 

20—3 
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fyioiroiovv (Sim, ix. 16). The 6vofia, into which it is said 
fiaTTTiaaTe, is dx<ipvTov (Sim, ix. 14, 5), and itself, or 6 ^eo?, 
irama x^P^^ (Mand. i. 1), in accordance with the literal sense 
of the formula. The names, iraTtip^ vl6<; and irvev/Jba &ytov 
occur elsewhere in the Shepherd, 

iav ?€ fiTJ €XV^ if Stop fcSi/ 6t9 aWo vBeop /SaTTTiaov' €i Se ov 
Bvvaaat ev ^v)(pw, iv Oepfiw' iav Se ajxi^oTepa firj f-XV^y ifcx'^ov 
eh rrfv K€<f>a\rjv k,t,\,] On the hypothesis that Hermas knew 
these sayings, we may be sure that he would have worked them 
up in some way, and we have accordingly to seek for traces of 
them in the Shepherd, The contrast of ^wv and aXXo may 
have suggested that some went down ^wvref; and came up 
^£pT€^y and others went down ve/cpoi and came up ftSi/re? 
(Sim, ix. 16, 6). Traces of idv Se dfi^orepa firj exv^ ^^ found 
in Vis, iii. 5, 2, where some of the stones for building the tower 
are brought, not ix tov fivdov but diro rr}^ ^VP^^> ^^^ ^*^' 
ix. 16, 4, ^ a-(f>payU ovv to iBoDp iarlv, 7, fiovov he rrjv 
a<f)paylSa ravTTjv ovk elxov. Lastly we find in Mand, v. 1, 5, 
i'rrcx^V^f ^^^ ^^ ^^- ^^^ ^'^^ Ke^aXrjv dvdpdirov. In the latter 
passage tliere are two similes, namely of 17 x^^^^^ ^^^ ^V^ 
(TTayova dropping from above, both of them symbols of to 
TTvevfia TO delop dv(o6ev epxofievov. Thus he brings together 
" water and the spirit," and so as to hint at the special mode of 
baptism, i/cx^op [Joel ii. 29 ; Tit. iii. 6] et9 ti^v K€<l>a\rjv. But 
why these two forms of water ? If xdXa^a falls upon a man's head, 
7r(i59 TTovov irapixec. If he cannot bear cold water use warm. 

With TTJp (TTcuyova k,t,\, compare Vis, iii. 9, 1, ^A/covaaTe 
fiov, reKva* eyw vfid*; i^eOptyfra iv TroW'p dirXoTTjTL koX dxaKia 
Kol ae/iv6T7)TL hid to e\eo9 toO KvpLov tov €</>' vfid^ <7Ta- 
^az/T09 [2 Mace. viii. 27] rrjv hiKaLoavvr)v (p. 301). 

irpovrjaTevaaTco k,t,\.] Vis, iii. 1, Hermas fasts before re- 
ceiving a revelation from the Church, which corresponds as 
nearly as may be to the fast before baptism. See on eV 
iicKkr)(Tia, p. 306. A saying in chap. i. is illustrated by the 
efficacy attributed to fasting in Vis, iii. 10, vrjaTevaov ovv koX 
Xrjfiyjrrj alTeh irapd tov KVplov, 

Chap. viii. To the fast days of the Teaching corresponds the 
use of aTaTLcov in Sim. v. 1, 1 — 2. Thereupon follows a dis- 
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course on true fasting, probably from the text ai he vqareiav 
vfJL&v fjLTj eoToxj-av fierd rwv viroKpir&v. 

On the Lord's Prayer suffice it here to compare Mand. viii. 
10, j^eda-Ta^ fi'fj OXlfieiv, with toU o<l)€i\€Tai^ /e.r.X. 

6. Chapters ix., x. 

(ix) irp&Tov irepl tov TTorrfpioV evyapiaroviiev aoi irdrep 
fjfiwv virep TJ79 dyla^ dfiiriKou AavlS tov iraiSo^ aov, rj^ 
eyvwpKTa^ rjfjuv hid 'I^eroO tov iraiSo^ aov, 

(x) ev'^apioTovfiiv aoL irdTep ayie virep tov dyiov ovofiaTO^ 
aov ov KaTeafcqvaaa^ iv tol^ xapSlai^ rjfi&V xal inrep t^9 
ypciaea^: xal TrtcrTe®? koI aJBavaala^ fj^ eyvdptaa^ rfpZv hid 
'Ii7<7oi) tov iraihof; aov' aoX rf ho^a et9 toi)? almva^i, ad heairoTa 
intvTOKpaTop e/cTura^ Td irdvTa eve/cev tov ovofuiTo^ aov 
Tpoifyrjp T€ Kal ttotov ehay/ca^ toU dvOpdnroi^ eU diroXavaiv, tva 
aoi eir)(apLaTrja(i)aLv. rjpZv he eyapiato irvevfiaTLKrjv rpo^rjv Kal 
^anjv alwviov hid tov iraiho^ aov. 

The "Holy Vine" of David may have suggested to Hermas 
his parable of the vineyard in Simil. v. A certain man had a 
field and many slaves ; and he planted a vineyard in part- of his 
field, and put a faithful slave in charge of it, with orders only to 
fence it while he was away, promising him his freedom if he did 
this. But the slave also digged and weeded the vineyard; 
and the Master, on his return from his journey, rejoiced greatly 
at what he had done over and above what he was commanded, 
and when after a few days he made a supper, he sent the slave 
iic TOV heiirvov hheapuTa iroXKd, And he, keeping only what 
sufficed for himself, ra XoLird to?9 avvhovXoL^ avTov hUhcoKev, 
In the interpretation of the parable, o dr/ph^ o /coafw^ ovto^ 
iaTiV 6 he Kvpio^ tov dr/pov o KTLaas Ta irdvTa Kal dirapTiaa^; 
aind Kal evhvpafidaa^. 6 hk hovKo^ 6 vihs tov 0€ov eaTLV,,, 
Td he eheafiaTa a eirefi'^^ev avT^ €k tov heiirvov ai evToXal 
elaLv a9 eh(OKe t^ \aa) avTov hid tov viov ainov. So in the 
Teaching, where the Vine is spoken of, Jesus is called Trat?, 
which means servant rather than child ; and '* spiritual food and 
drink *^ are given to men hcd tov 7rath6<i aov. Cf in Simil. 
ix. 11, T/, (fyrjaiVy eheiirpTjaa^ ; ^Kheiirvrjaay (jyrj/JLL, Kvpie, pr/fiaTa 
Kvpiov '6\r)p Trjp vvKTd. And compare tottov KaToxrKrjpcoaeoD^: 
in Simil. v. 6, and tov<s ef 0X179 Kaphla^ t^opovvTa^i to 
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6vofJui avTov in SimU. ix. 14, with the mention of the 
Name, ov /caTeaKi^vaxra^ iv rai^ Kaphiav^ i^fiSp, in chap. x. 
of the Teaching; not omitting a reference to Psalm xvi. 9, cited 
in Acts ii. 26, ^ adp^ fiov xar cur Kffvwaei iir ekirihi. 

(ix). wairep fjv rovro KXacfia hiea-Kopiricfievov iirdvw rwv 
opiwv Kai avvaxOev iyevero &, ovro) avva^jSriTfo aov 'q ix- 
Kkriala airo r&v irepdrtav rfj^ yrj^ ei^ Tr}v frrjv fiaaiXeiav. 

(x). fivijadfjTL KVpie TT)^ iKKXijala^ aov.,,Trjp dyiaaOeiaav 
eh Trfv arjv fiaaiXeiav, 

Given that Hennas knew and used the Teaching, it was to 
be expected that he would make something out of the parable 
of the KXdafia SuaicapTnafiivov, which arrests the attention of 
every reader. Accordingly we find that, whereas the Tea^hijjff 
represents the Church as to be gathered from iirdvm rwv opewv 
and dtro r&v irepdrtop t^9 7^9, Hennas has a parable of ireSiov 
fjiiya kvk\<p 5^ tov ireSiov oprj SoiBexay dWrfv teal dWrjv iheav 
exovra rd oprj {SimU, ix. 1), the mountains representing the 
nations of the whole world, to whom the Son of God was 
preached Bid tSv diroarokfov and eh ra irepara t^9 7V9 (SimiL 
ix. 17 ; viii. 3). None might enter eh rrjv ^aaCkeiav tov Oeov, 
el firj Xd^oi to ovofia tov vlov avTov (SimU, ix. 12). 

In the midst of the plain rose the great white rock on 
which the tower was to be built. It was higher than the 
mountains, *' foursquare," iraXaid but having a new irv\i], both 
rock and gate representing the Son of God, who iir eaxdrayv 
T(3v i]fiepwv T^9 avvTeXeia^ (f>avep6<: eyeveTO {SimiL ix. 2. 3. 12). 
Cf. *'And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all 
nations shall flow into it " (Isaiah ii. 2 ; Micah iv. 1). Vis. L 
3, 4, Ta opr) xal Toif^ fiovvov^, as the LXX. in the above verses, 
and in Isaiah xl. 4. 

iyevero Sv\ The tower was built (oadv i^ 6J/09 \i0ov firj 
e'XfiDV fiiav dpfioytjv iv €avTm.,.fjLov6XiOo<; ydp fioi ihoicei elvai 
{SimiL ix. 9. 17. 18; Vis. iii. 2). The mountains being so 
various in character, how came it that, e/9 ttjv oIkoSo/jltjv 'fnav 
iTeOrfaav oi \i6oL avT<Sv fiva XP^9 iyivovTO ? ''Ota, (fy/fci, 
irdvra Ta €0vff,,.\al36vTe^ ttjv aif>paytba fiiav <f>p6vi]aiv ea^ov 
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KoX €va vovp, Kal fila iriaTi^ avroov iyevero koX fiia dyarrrT),,, 
fjiera he to eiaeKOelv avrov^ iirl to avro KaX yeviaOai ^v awfia 
K,T.\. (ix. 17). ol 'n'UTT€vaavT€^....€aovTai et? ^v irvevfia, etV 
€v aoofiaf Koi fiia 'xpod t&v IfiarioDv avT&v.,„^v irvevfia /cat ^v 
a&fia Kol §1/ evBvfia (ix. 13). The tower is the antithesis of the 
tower of Babel. 

Ti^p dyiaaOeLo-av] Hermas personifies the Church as a 
woman, calls it dyla, and identifies it with the tower {Vis, iv. 2 ; 
i. 1; Simil, ix. 13). In Sim. ix. 18 he speaks of a cleansing of 
the Church, after which it shalt be ev acSfia, fiia <f>p6vr}ai<;, fila 
drfdirr), koX Tore 6 vio^ tov Oeov dyaWtdtrerai xal €V(f>pav0'q' 
(rerac iv avrot*; aTretXiy^ci? tov Xaov avrm KaOapov, Compare 
in Eph. V. 25, Xva avrrjv dyLdaij KaOapiaa^, 

Hermas follows St James (ii. 2) in his use of avvaytoyri^ 
writing in Mand, xi., eU avvarfoyyrjv dvSpcov SiKaUov ovk iyyi^ei 
...orav Se eXOy k,t,\. Compare in Clem. Strom, vi. 3, end 
(p. 756, ed. Potter), avmdev iirl rrjv avvayayyrjv t^9 iicKkTiaia^ 
d<f>irffjiAvr) [Did, ix., x., xvi., avva'XJdrjTCi) aov rj eKKkriaia /c.t.X.]. 

Chap. X. ends, rol^ he TrpoijiijTac^ eirLTpeireTe ev'x^apia-Teiv 
oaa OeKovaLv. Vis, iii. 3, 3, av ovv 6eXrja"D<; eireptoTa /c.t.X. 
Xva x^PV^ fierd r&v dylcav, Hermas seems to limit the liberty 
of the prophets when he writes in Mand, xi. 8, of the true as 
against the false prophet, oifhe orav deXy av0p(o7ro<; XaXelv 
XaXec rd irvevfia to ayvov, dXXd t6t€ XaXel oTav OeXrjar) avTo 6 
6e6^ TuLXrjaat, 

7. Chapters xi. — xvi. 

Chap. xi. TavTa irdvTa Ta Trpoeiprj/Jieva^ A mark of sub- 
division, of which there are traces in Mand. ix. 4; x. 1, 5. 
Sim, viii. 11, 3 ; ix. 29, 3. 

Hermas discourses at some length on true and false prophets 
in Mand, xi., in which he writes : 

ovToi ovv ol hiylrv^oc 0)9 eTrl fidvTiv ep^ovTai koI eTrepwrcS- 
(Tiv avTov, TL apa eaTat avTOL<;,,.Ilw^ ovv, (jyrffiiy Kvpie, dvOpcoTro^ 
yvoi(T€TaL Tt9 avTWV 7rpo(f>riTi]<; teal Tt? 'y^evhoTrpoif)r)r7)^ iaTVV ; 
^Axove, (f>7iaiy irepl dfjL(f>0T€pct>v twv irpo^Twv' Kal 009 aoc fieXXco 
XeyeiVy o^tcd hoKifidaet^ tov Trpoff>rjT7}v Kal tov y^evhoirpo- 
<l>7]T7]v, diro T179 5^^9 hoKL/Jba^e tov avdpcoirov tov e^ovTa 
TO irvevfia to 6elov,,,e')(J^L^ dfx^oTepcov tcSv irpo^T&v ttjv 
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^(oi]p. SoKifia^e ovv diro r^9 ^a>^9 Kal rwv epycop top avOpcoirov 
TOP "Keyopra kavrhp irpevfiaro^opop elpat. 

In chap. xi. of the Teaching it is said : 

ov 7ra9 Se 6 \a\£p ip vpevfuiTC 'n'po<f)rfTrj^ iarLp* oKlC iap 
ej(ff T0V9 Tp&irov^ tcvpiov. diro ovp t&p rpoirtop ypc^aOijaeTai 6 
y^€vBowpo(f>i^Tfj^ Kol 6 wpo<l)rjTfj^, 

The phrase ** false-prophet and prophet," instead of true 
prophet (xL, xiii.) and false, is remarkable ; and when we find 
the same form of antithesis in Hennas it is enough to suggest 
that the passages are not independent. Notice further in 
Hermas the expression top e-xpPTa to irpevfjia, with its proper 
application in the first instance, from which he passes to the 
case of pseudo-inspiration ; and compare the double meaning of 
6 XaXwp ip iTpevfiaTL in the Teaching, Granted that it were 
prima fade an open question whether in these particulars the 
Teaching borrowed from Hermas or he from the Teaching^ the 
words oi 8/^i;;^ot...Tt apa eoTat would help to turn the scale. 
If these be a reminiscence of the AtSa;^?;, may not the sayings 
on prophets and false-prophets in the same context be referred 
to the same source ? On a comparison of chapters xi. — xv. of 
the Teaching with the Shepherd in the matter of the status of 
the prophet in the Christian ministry, the Teaching seems to 
emanate from the earlier age. The prophet by the time of 
Hermas is becoming a survival, and his KaOkhpa out of date 
(Mand, xL 1. Vis, i, 4, 1 ; iii. 11, 2). 

Hermas explains in Mand, xi. 5 — 10 what it is to have toi)9 
Tpo7rov<: Kvplov \8im. v. 6, 1], thus: 

irdp yap irpcvfia diro deov Sodep ovk iirepcoTdTai, dXXd €')(pp 
Trjp Svpafiip T^9 OeoTTfTo^ cuf>* iairrov \a\ei 7raPTa,,.iTap ovp 
eXOr) 6 apOporn-o^ 6 Ij^wi; to irpevfia to Oeiop eh avpor/toyffp 
dvSpcop hiKaidap . , ,t6t€ 6 ayyeko^ tov TrpoifyrjTiKov irpevfiaTO^ o 
K€lfi€PO<; 7r/309 avTop ir\7fpoi top apOpayTrop, /ca\ irXrjpoDOeU o 
av6po>iro^ T^ TTP&LffiaTi tS arfltp \aXet 6t9 to ttX^Oo^ KaOw^ o 
Kvpto^ ^ov\eTat,.,oa7i ovp irepl tov irpevfiaTO^ t^9 OeoTTfTO^ 
TOV KvpLov, 71 Svpafii<i aVTTJ, 

The false prophets have multiplied [Did, xvi.]. They live 
ip Tpv^al^ 7ro\Xat9 {Mand, xi. 12), as against the precepts, 7ra9 
7rpo(l>r]T7f<; opl^iop Tpdire^ap ip TTpevfiUTi ov (fydyerai dir avTtjs 
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and el fjuif .apTov [Sim. v. 3, 7] ew? ov avXiaQfi k.t.\. They 
teach TLva dXrjdrj (3), instead of rrjv aKrjOeiav, Hermas dwells 
on the duties of the prophet but passes over his privileges, 
as ov ireipcurere k.tX. [Did, xi.]. 

7ra9 he irpo<f>riTr}^ hehoKifiMcrfievo*; dXrjdcvo^ ttol&v eU fivarr}' 
piov KOiTfiiKov eKKX/qala^ k,tX, ov KpidrjaeraL i<f>^ vfi&v,.,ovT(o^ 
yap iirolrjaav koI oi ap'^^aloi Trpo^^rac] Vis. i. 2, 4, irvevfia. . . 
hehoKificuTfievov, Mand. iii. 1, d\rf0iv6<:. The building of the 
tower is a /Mvarrjpiov t^9 ^EkkXtjo-lu^, although not so called 
by Hermas. But he uses the synonym tvtto? several times. 
Vis. iv. 2, 5, TO 07)piov tovto rviro^ [Eev. xvii. 7, /jLvarr/pLov]. 
Taking cosmic in a bad sense, he replaces it by a word taken 
from St James, einjeiov (Mand. xi. 12), but hints at the omitted 
word by his eTnOvfiia^ tov almvo^ toOto, that is Koa^iiKa^ 
(Tit. ii. 12). He omits ov KpiOrjaerat e<f> vfiwv. Vis. iii. 5, 1, 
the prophets excepted, oi fiev /ceKocfirffiivoi [Did., dp'^aloc] ol Se 
en ^wvT€<;. ..awecfxovTjaap, 

With Didachd phrases compare also, irpooTov irpav^ eart koX 
T^avyio^ ical rairetvo^poDV koX dire'XplJ^vo^ diro irdar}^ irdvTjpia^, 
And of the false prophet, ify^ol eavT6v,,.fiLadov<i \afi0dvec.,.elf; 
avpajayy^v dvSpdov ScKaCcjv ovk iyyl^ei, KoWdrac Se toI<; BLyffv- 
Xoi^ Koi Kevol^ k.tX, And notice TTVKvm {Mand, xi. 4) and 
fwvd^ovTe^ k.tX (Sim, ix. 26, 3. Epist, Bam. iv.), comparing 
irvKvdS^ Se avva'^^OijaeaOe /c.t.X in Did, xvi. 

Immediately before irdv ydp irvevfia diro Oeov SoOev (p. 312), 
he writes : 

iaoi Se Slyjrvxol elai Ka\ irvKVW fieravoovai fiavrevovrat 
cu9 /cal rd eOvrj Koi eavToc^ fiel^ova dfiapriav ifTL^epovaip eiSo)- 
XoXarpovvre^' 6 ydp iirepcoTdSv 7rpo(f>'i]Tr)p irepi irpa^ew^ 
Tivo<; elSayXoXdrprj^ iarl koX Kepo^ diro rrj^; aXrfdeia^ xat 
a^pcop. 

If in the context, as there is reason to think, he has the 
Teaching in mind, we may conclude that he is here referring to 
its warning against divination in chap, iii., iTreiSrj oSrjyei eh rrjv 
elS(oKo\aTpiap,,,iK ydp tovtqw diriprayp elScoXoXarpia yepparai. 
With k€p6^ diro t^9 dXrjdeia^; compare, ovk earai 6 X6709 aov 
yjrevSi]*;, ov k€p6<; (chap. ii.). 

Chap. xii. avpeaLP ydp e^ere Se^cdp kol dpcarepap^ Is he 
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attempting to find a meaning for this in Vis. iii. 2, 1 ? Cf. 
again Sim, ix. 2, 7, avv€aiv,,,Td oiria-oD aov IBeiv k,t,\, 

el Sk diXei 7rpo9 vfia^ KaOrjadai, reyyirri^ wv ipya^eaOo) 
Kal if)ay€Ta>' el Bk ovk e'xei tc'^pt^v, , ,irpovoi]aaT€ iroi^ firj dpyo^ 
fA€0* vficiv ^fjaerat ')(p(,aTUiv6^' el B^ ov OeXet oStw iroielv 
j(pi<TT€fnrop6^ eariv] Compare Sim. i., ending, t6 Be aov epyov 
[Did, TC'xyv^] ipya^ov xal a-taOi^arj. ix. 9, 2, ravrrjv rfjv re'xy'qv 
OVK €;^a). V. 4, 4, firj wp apyo^, viiL 6, 4, rd ovofia KvpLov 
TO iTTi/cXrfOkp iir avTov^, 9, 1, ivifieivav t§ irLarev, firj ipya- 
^ofievoL k.tX, Mand, x. 1, 4, Tnareva-avre^ Be fiovov k,t,\. Vis. 
iii. 6, 2 — 7, d'XprjaToi* k.t.\. Vis, ii. 2, 7 and Sim. ix. 25, 2, 
irapoBo^ [Did. irap6Bi,osi\. 

Chap. xiii. (oaavroD^ xepaficov oivov fj eKaiov dvoi^a^ ttjv 
dirapxv^ Xa^dv S09 toI<; irpo(f>'qTaL^' dpyvpiov Be Kal ifjuariafiov 
K.T.X.] He will not say, give the firstfruits to the prophets, but 
turns aside and says, eav yap el^ diroOriK'qv arc^da-rj^ olvov rj 
eXaiov Kol ev avTol<; 6y^ Kepdfiiov Kevov Kal irdXiv diroaTL- 
^daat BeXr^arif; rriv dTTodfjKrjv, to Kepdfiiov eKelvo o eOffKa^ 
Kevov, Kevov Kal evpi]aei^, ovtq) koI oi 7rpo<f>rJTac k.t.X. (Mand. 
xi. 15). In Mand. v. 1, 5 — 6, the defilement (jiiaiveraC) by 
dyjrivOiov fiiKpov Xlav corresponds to the consecration by 
dirapxV' Vis. i, 2, 2 and Sim. viii. and ix., ifuvnaiio^i. 

Chap. xiv. 27rfi)9 Kadapd rj Ovala vfidv ^] Sim. v. 3, 8, 
iarai rj Ovala aov BeKTq. Mand, xiL 4, 2, Xva rj fierdvoui airr&v 
Kadapd yevqraL, Cf. p. 306. 

(in ^aaiXev^ fieya^ elfil] Vis. iii. 9, 8, wapd tov ^aaCKeoD^; 
Tov fjLeydXov. The subject of reconciliation precedes. 

Chap. XV. ;^66/30Toi/77o-aT€ ovv eavrotf; iirtaKOTrovf; koI 
BtaKovov^ K.T.X, XecTovpyovai Kal avrol rrfv Xenovpylav r&v 
Trpo(fyrjTWv Kal BiBaaKaXcov^ Vis. iii. 5, 1, ol dwoaToXoc Kal 
iirlaKOTTOL Kal BiBdaKaXoc Kal BtaKovoc k.t.X., the prophets only 
of all the Christian ministers named in the Teaching being 
omitted. Sim. ix. 27, 2 — 3, ol Be eTrlaKoiroi. . .dyvco<; dveaTpd- 
(l>r}aav. . .XecTovpyovvTe^ T(p KVplto. 

eXeyxi^Te Be dT^XrjXov^ firj ev opyfj dW ev elprjvTj, (09 e^^T^ 

• Clem. Strom. 11. cap. 4 (p. 438, Cohort. 9 (ib. p. 72), yevffeade Kod (dere 
ed. Potter), adrUa ol els tov Xpia-rbv 5ri Xptoros [xfyi<f"r6s] 6 9e6s. 
TTCirta'Tei/Kdres xPV<^toI t^ elai Kal X^yovrou. 
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ev TO) evarfyeXlq)' teal iravrl aa'TO')(pvvTL naja tov iripou fitfSel^ 
XaXeira) firjSe irap vfioav aKovera) la)9 ov ficTavoijay^ Vis. iii. 
9, 10, iraiBevere ovv aXKrfkov^; koX eiprfpcvere iv avrol^. 5, 1, 
iv iavToU eiprfVT^v ea^op koI d\\ij\a>v rJKOvov, Sim. v. 4, 2, 
aKfiKod^ TV irapd aov. Vis. i. 1, 5, iXey^o). 

Ta9 Be evx^^ Vfi&v xal rd^ iXetffjLoavpa^ kol irdaa^ Td<; 
TTpd^ei^ o{;rft)9 iroLrjaaTe cw9 ^X^re ip t^ evayjeXlq) tov KvpLov 
'qfi&p'l Hennas, as was to be expected, nowhere speaks of the 
evar/yiXiop, but he represents the Church personified as in 
possession of a iStfiXapiBiop or fii^iStop or ypa<f>r/ {Vis. iL). 
It was further to be expected that he would somehow hint at 
the omitted word We have accordingly to seek for a trace of 
the terra evayyeXiop in the Shepherd, and a clear trace of it is 
found in Vis. iii. 13 : 

TTJ Be TpiTji opdaec elBe^ avTtjp petoTepap koX KaXrjp Kal 
iXapdp zeal kuXtjp ttjp fiop^rjp avTrj^' 0X9 idp ydp tlpl Xvttov- 
fjkipq) eXdrj dyyeXla dyaOfj t49, €vdia>^ hreXdOero t£p irpo- 
T€pa>p XvTTWP Kal ovBep dXXo irpoaBi'^eTai, el firj ttjp dyyeXuip 
^p rJKOva-ep fcal ia-'xypoTrotelTai Xoittop eh to dyadop, Kal 
apaveovTUL avTov to irpevfia Bid Trjp '^apap rjp eXajSep' ovtod^ 
Kal vfiel^ dpapeaxTbP etXriff>aTe twp irpevfidT(OP Vfi&p IBoPTe^; 
TavTa Td dyaOd. Kal oti iirl crvfiylreXXlov elBe^; KadrjfieprjPy 
iKT'xypd Tf dia-i^' ^ti Teaaapa^ iroBa^ ex^t to avfjbyjreXXcop Kal 
laxvpoi^ IcTrfKeP' Kal ydp 6 Koafio^; Bid Teaadptop crTot^etft)!/ 
KpaT€LTaL oi ovp fieTaporiaapTe^ oXoTeXA^ pioi eaoPTai Kal 
T€0€fJL€Xia)fi€POiy oi €^ oXtj^ KapBLa^ fieTaporjaame^. direx^t^ 
oXoTeXf) TTJp diroKoXxr^iP* fjLi]K€TC /MrfBep avTr^ari^ irepl diro- 
KaXvyjtea)^, idp tl Be Bey diroKaXv<f>drja'eTai aot. 

This gives rise to the following observations : 

a. By dyyeXla dyaQr) and TavTa ra d/yadd the Gospel is 
referred to. 

h. The change to the plural form of address, ovtod^; Kal 
vfiei9'.>iB6pTe^ TavTa Td dyadd, points to some underlying 
reference which might account for it. 

c. The Teaching says. Ye have instruction on irdcra^ Ta9 
TTpd^ei^ K.T.X, in the Gospel. The Shepherd, direx^^^ oXoTeXrj 
Trjp diroKdXvyjnp. 

d. The words ip t^ evayyeXitp tov Kvpiov rffi&p mark the 
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conclusion of the chief part of the Teaching, the section 
ypf/yopelre /c.t.X. alone remaining. This division, like others 
(pp. 307, 311), is clearly marked in the Shepherd, what follows 
{Vis. iv.) relating, as we shall see, to the last chapter of the 
Teaching. 

e. The avfiy^iWiov is carried oflF to the tower (Vis. iii. 10), 
which is the Church (Sim. ix. 13, 1). What does this possession 
of the Church represent ? 

/. It must denote the evayyeXvov, in the settled form of 
the Four Gospels. Hermas says in eflfect, There are four 
Gospels as there are four Elements [Heb. v. 12, ra aroix'^la 
K.T.X.] of the world. Irenaeus after him wrote in Adv. Haer. 
lib. III. cap. 11 (ed. Harvey, vol. ii. p. 46 ; Migne P. Q. vii. col. 
885), that there must have been four Gospels, neque plura neque 
pauciora, and he continues : 

iireiBrj riaaapa Kkifiara tov xSafiov iv & iafjuev elai, /cal 
ritraapa KadoXiKa irpevfiaTa, /caT€(rrrapTai Se »/ iKKXrjaia iirl 
Trdoff^ T^9 7^9, arvXo^ Se xal arijpiy/jLa iKKXrjaia^ to evayyiXiov, 
Kal TTvevfia ^(ot}^' gIkotg)^ riaaapa^ €%64i' avrrjv arvXov^;, 
iravTa')(p0ev wviovra^ rfjv d(f>Oapaiav Kal dval^tDirvpovvra^ tov^ 
dvdpdiirov^. ef £v <\>avep6v, on 6 r&v diravrtav re^^i/tny? Aoyo^, 
6 KadfjfjLivo^ errl t&v ^epov^lfi Kal auveytov rd iravra, <f>ave- 
p<D0€l^ T019 dvOpcoTTOL^ cSoDKcv fjfuv T€Tpdfiop<f>ov TO €vayyiXiov, 
ivl Bk iTPevfiart frvv€')^6fi€vov...Kal yap rd 'xepovfilfi rerpa- 
irp6<rtoira^.,KaX rd evayyeXia ovv tovtol^ avfKJxova, iv 0^9 
irfica6i}^€Tai, XpurrS^ le.r.X, 

In the Shepherd the avfi'^iXXiov of the Church, who is the 
manifestation of the Son of God (Sim. ix. 1, 1), is borne by four 
veapiiTKoi (Vis. iii. 10, 1), and it stands firmly on reaaapaf; 
7ro8a9 (13, 8), The tower, which is the Church, has four 
o-To»xoi in its foundations (Sim. ix. 4, 3), is "foursquare" (Via. 
iii« 2, 5 ; Sinu ix. 2, 1), as looking to the reaaapa KXip^ara rod 
KoafAov [Rev, xxii 13 — 16], and 6*9 rd^ ytovla^ stand cardinal 
virtues (Sim. ix, 2, 3; 15, 1), as in Rev. vii. 1 [xx. 8] four 
angols Kparovvra^ rov^ riaaapa^ dvifiov^. Did. x., xal arvva^ov 
avrifv dir^ r&v retradpfov dvifimv. Although Irenaeus in this 
oonuoxion does not bring in the aoDfiarixd rod /coa/jLov arovxela 
(lib, 1, cap, 1, 7), his analogies^ for the necessity of there being 
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four Gospels, the reaaapa^ arvXov^ of the Church, must 
have been suggested by Hermas, whose Mand. i. he cites as 
Scripture in Adv, Haer. lib. IV. (Harvey, p. 213; Migne, col. 
1032). Rev. X. 1, 7r6S€^..,(rTv\oi. 

g. The simile, cJ? iav yap rivi Xvirovfiivq) /c.t.X., resembles 
17 yvvr/ orav rl/CT'p Xvirr^v e^efc k.t,\, orav he yevpijar) to iraiSiov, 
ovK€Ti fivrifiovevei rr}^ BXlyfreax; Sid ttjv %a/}ai/ on iyevvijOrj 
avOpoDiro^ et9 top Koafiop. xal vfiel^ ovv vvv fiev Xvirrjv e^ere 
K,T.\. If Hermas had intended to refer to this saying from the 
Fourth Gospel he would without doubt have disguised it, and 
one might have ventured to predict that he would do this with 
the help of the remarkable passage of St James, ovto^ eoiKev 
dp8pl,,.€v0€(o^ iireXdOeTo ac.t.X. 

In chap. xvi. of the Teaching it is said : 

Tore T]^€L 77 /CTLo-i^ TWP dpOpooTreop €49 TTJp irvpaxTip rfjq Sokl- 
fiaala^' xal aKapBaXca07](ropTai ttoXXoI teal diroXovpTai* oi he 
vTTOfieipavTe^ ip ry irlarei avT(Sp acoOijaoPTai vir avTov rov 
KaraOefuiTo^, 

Hermas likewise predicts a great final tribulation by which 
many will perish, but which will be the salvation of those 
who suflfer stedfastly: vfi€i<s Be oi Trdaxppre^ k,t,X. ^wrjp 
vfiip 6 fcvpio^ j(^apL^€Tai teal ov poelTC.ravTa vfiip Xeyto 
TOL^ BLard^ovai irepl dppi^aea^ rj ofioXoyrjaeco^ [Simil. ix. 28). 

OVTO)^ Kolvfiek So/CL/JLd^€(Td€,.,OlOVP iflfl€LPaPT€^ Kal TTVpO)' 

6epT€^ VTT avTov KadapiaOricreaOe «.t.X. {Yis, iv. 3). fjuaxd' 
pcoc vfiel^ oaoL virop>ep€re ttjp ffXhjnp ttjp ip'x^ofiiprjp k,t.X. (Vis, 
ii. 2). C£ Vis. iii. 7 ; Simil, iv., &c. Vis. iv. 1, 3, ia-KapSaXca^ 
fiipoc<;. The paradox of Salvation by the Curse is further 
illustrated by Mand. x. 1, 2, rj Xvirrj irdproup t&p irpev/jLareop 
iropr)poTepa itrri, Kal heipordrr) rot? hovXot^ rov deov xal irapd 
irdpTa rd irvevfiara KaTa<f>0€ip€i top dp0p<DTrop xal ixTpifieL t6 
TTpevfia TO Siyiop, Kal irdXcp aoo^ei. The most wicked of spirits 
saves. Sim, vi. 5, 7, Tpv(f>al a-m^ovaai. 

a-rj/jLelop e/cTrerao-e©? eV ovpap^] Sim. ix. 3, 2, eKireireTd' 
KCiaap Sk Ta9 ^€ipa<; ai nrapOePOL w^ fiiXXova-al riXafielp... 
4, Kal eKeXevaav avTd<; 701)9 Xl6ov<; irdpTa<i to 1)9 fieKXoPTa^ eU 
Tfjp oiKohofirjp virdyeip tov irvpyov fiaaTd^evp Kal Biairopev- 
eaOai Bed t^9 7ri;X7;9, Kal iinBcBopai Tot9 dpBpdai T0t9 fiiXXovaip 
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r jc  WK cat €Tiihimmi9 q^ ripf oucoSofirjv. iav 
-^■uz, smr^ }- £ ^»7 ^€j^»f tw rmpOewmv rovrtdv ^17 Trape- 
mri-*-^ }*** -7« xr'ur^ T-.*? ^poi mvrmw aXXd^tu ov Suvavrar 

t T^tr .- ii:?tx: «L»fW5 ib^x this crreriMrif X€^mv is a 
i*iip '»~'U 4 > ^ A^ ;«i3o7eHr 5e Toiea^ &ra at;T09 iro*€i 



V tfc .A^cVw/Dirx. ^« \^<fI7 ^jod ewiZihitHu refer to Du2. iv., 
*r^ >*.'-iu vjwc Xisr -T \jbfie^ errojvir to? ;^6^pa9 irpo^ Se to 

?.^ ^*-M ^'Sitfv^ refefs to Did. br., &kp exff^ Sta rSv 
^^*.'^*» r-ic ?^cn?^ Vr-^jwc-^y i^j^mornrnw trau. The stones have 
^- >? ,-aj— •-•£ t::.-" «:^i "riti "t-:Xt '^•iioh is o mw tov Oeov {Sim, 

r^ \L \ . V •^ti :«it5.Trf:«*i LiJi«isv which are a sign of the 
.V-ji?*^* ^~~*« 'I*: TJjs 'li'rT ci^rpx cJiange ra? j(p6a^ ain&v 

*>^:i^ :; I>^ .r cr^T Xi'^ji^rtf i^amammw. His allusions are 
" ». vir^: :uj*:f ' tinrT j.»;i ill w^Ts ai ogccl There is yet another 
.•\ '^■j>x' a ;c -!*v:«:;5^ vi:«.'i 5> sc^ciendj remarkable to justify 
* ^; >u>;:tvv a :jj;: i«t 3i:z:?c Lixie rrf^med to it 

£. r*."! V". \^i.2'M^t7'rrm'^€ o^T lavTok tcrX, They must 
V ^'^ r  it o 1 1 *^i Tc rirrdr pl^^^es in the tower, which is the 

Xvvi *y: >,c i ^rjfc.v .c i^c irJ.-^ cvpf in the Shepherd we find in 

'^ <v "ii. I. > — ^5* cjs. JJi/c cTVerw tetrtoprow fl»9 W top ovpavov... 

Xi »v>4.^:-</^ ,«^ ^/£*«Ac e&« A«^TA7«k^ jranoprov uwepotfo'a eivai tc 

;^*,V* > ;Sy»..A> *«?v.j'''"*» i 3L ^vm^icvw Xaov^ Suul>0€ipai, 

\w "ti^i^ »\" :k:^x <ciY. c-ATA.NSr.-'joc* amalgamating KoafunrXaini^ 

>fc„> 5>c xvwwhr^ ^A>tvc. In 1, 9 we have again a aijfjtelov 

r^^-^^'.^/^^!^. A vvcr^tc^rr^je^ o*" the true sign in heaven, to n/Xi- 

^vv'V' W'^AC^ ♦^ON/*^ ^i-rv \«^4M ctJL Vis, iii. 2, 1 OXi^jtei^ 

^,^N*.A'*^x ^-^*^v\Aj>c. ;V\A. Lastly, n^membering the contrast 

\^t' ^h\^ xu^>fc^cv; Aix? ^>e li wi;w:jurd in Mand, xL 18 — ^21, we see 

iu *.v»>^A.**v* ♦>c ^V r,V «\^jvr crJL tJie antithesis of the 

\\M\U^\3ij^ \Nt* lh<> LvV\i ^,*rni> Ti?r ne^XiiF row ovpopov. 
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8. Having compared the Teaching as it has come down 
to us with the Shepherd, we must now take account of the 
hypothesis that it is a composite document made up of a much 
older short recension A of the Two Ways ; an interpolation a 
including the sayings on almsgiving in chap. i. with more or 
less additional matter ; and a second part B composed of chaps, 
vii. — xvi. We have to determine successively whether Hermas 
knew A, and whether he knew A + a, and whether he knew 
A + a + B. 

A. If A at first existed separately, it was doubtless older 
than the Epistle of Barnabas and was the source of his teach- 
ing on the Two Ways. If so we must say that it was older 
than the Shepherd, whatever possible date we assign to that. 
The saying ov hiaraaeL^; hovvai k,tX, (chap, iv.), which is quoted 
by " Barnabas," belonged to A, and it has been shewn under 
chap. i. (p. 299) that Hermas was acquainted with it. The 
saying ov Siyltvxija-ei^ [Bam, ov firf -rja-rjf;^ irorepov earai ff ov 
(chap, iv.) is quoted in the Epistle and belonged to A, and it 
is evident that Hermas was acquainted with this also (p. 304). 
And, briefly, we may say that he knew the contents of A, not 
excluding chap. iii. (p. 302), of which there are not such distinct 
traces in the Epistle of Barnabas, 

a. Under chap. i. (p. 299) a striking parallel in Hermas has 
been compared with the sayings on almsgiving in a, and it has 
been concluded that Hermas was the copyist. This does not 
exclude the hypothesis of a common original a from which both 
Hermas and the Teaching drew. But when we find him amal- 
gamating a saying of A, ov Siardaec^ Sovvav /c.r.X., with a, the 
best solution seems to be that he is drawing from a single docu- 
ment, the long recension A -h a of the Two Ways, His inveterate 
habit of repeating thoughts and phrases results in his bringing 
together sayings, as here on almsgiving, which belong to differ- 
ent contexts. 

B. In default of evidence to shew that the long recension 
A -f a of the Two Ways ever existed apart from B, we may con- 
clude that Hermas knew the complete tract A -f a -h B or some 
earlier recension of it. Under chap, xi (p. 311) it has been 
shewn independently that his description of the prophet and the 
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false-prophet may have been derived from B. And notice that 
here again he brings together sayings from different parts of the 
Teaching^ for his oi Siy^uxoi^'-.Ti apa earat must be a reminis- 
cence of ov Si'^u)(i]0'€i^ TTorepov earav rj ovk earai (chap, iv.) as 
part of A, if he knew it in that connexion, as he doubtless did ; 
and he is probably thinking also of chap. iii. 

The significance of the many marked correspondences be- 
tween the work of Hermas and the Teaching will appear the 
greater when it is remembered that his only express citation 
from any source is from the book of 'ExSaS /cal MwSar, and 
that he gives but few and slight passing indications of his 
knowledge of the Old Testament. 

9. St James and Hermas. 

A few examples of adaptations from the Epistle of St James 
will shew how Hermas was accustomed to use his materials. 

a. With James i. 8, dvrjp Siyjrv^of; aKardaTaro^ iv irda-ai^ 
rah 0S049 avToVy compare in Hermas, hi-^^v^o^ dvrip {Maud, ix.). 
aKaTCurraTel iv iraay irpd^ei avTov, TrepKnrayfiivo^ cSSe Kaxelae 
airo T(Sv Trvevfidroav [James i. 6, dv€fjbi^ofjLev<p] rwv irovqp&v 
{Mand. v. 2, 7). dKaTaaTaTovvT€^.,,\€yov(riv eai/roi)? firj evoSov- 
aOai iv TaU irpd^eaiv avroiv (Simil, vL 3). And compare James 
iv. 8 with KaOdpiaov ovv rrjv KapBiav arov airo Tr)<; St'^v'X^La<i 
{Mand. ix.). 

6. James i. 26, p,^ 'x^aXivaycoycSv j\£<raav. iii. 2, Svvaro^ 
'XjaXLvaycoyrjaraL xal iXov to awp^, 4, ...otfou 77 opp/rj tov 
evdvvovTo^ fiov\.€Tai, 6, ?/ y\oia'<ra,,.6 Koap^o^ t^9 dZiKia^, 
8, TTjv Be jXoiaa'av ovSel^ Sap^daai Svvarai dvOpwircov dKard" 
oraTOV KaKov, p^cTrj lov 0avaTf)<l>6pov, 

For the tongue, 6 xoap^o^ t^9 dSiKia^, Hermas substitutes 
the evil desire (James i. 15), and writes in Mand, xii. 1, ptaTjaec^; 
rrjv TTovrjpdv iirtOvp^iav fcal 'x^aKivayayyrjaec^ avTrjv Ka6a>^ fiovXet 
(2, KaOm^ avTTi ^ovXerai). dypia ydp iariv rj iirtOvp^ia rf 
TTOVTfpd Kal SvaKoXd)^ rjpbepovraL In Simil. ix. 26 he writes, 
wcTrep yap tq Orfpla Scatfydelpec t£ iavroov tco k.t.X. Cf. Vis. 
iii. 9, Kal lov lov eh rrjv xapSlav. Vis. ii. 2, 3, rr)^ yXciaai]<; iv 
fj Trovj^peverat. 

c. James i. 27, OprjaKela xadapd xal dpLavro^ k.t.X. Mand. 
ii. 7, KoX rj KapSia aov Kadapd Kal dp,iavTo^. Sim. i. 8, XVP^^ 
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Kal 6p<f>avov(; eTruTtceirTeaOe, ix. 2G, 2, oi Toi)^ (rirlXov^ exovre^ 
are they that robbed widows and orphans. Vis. iv. 3, 2, the 
black is this Koa-fioff. 5, from which the elect shall be aa-inXoi 
Kal KadapoL 

d, James iv. 9 is easily recognised in Vis. i. 2, /cat daira- 
^eral fie, ^Epfm, %a?pe. Ko/yw Xvirovfievo^f Kal K\ala)v elirov, 
Kvpia, %a£/}6. Kal eliriv fwi, Tl arvyvq^, 'Kpfidy 6 fiaKp66vfio<; 
Kal darofidx''T^o<;, 6 iravroTe yeXwv, rl oUrta Karriff>rj^ r^ IBia 
Kal ovx t\a/}09 ; 

€. James iv. llrM KaraXaXelre. iii. 8, trfv Sk yXwaaav,,, 
aKaTaaraTov KaKov. 9, iv avrfj €v\oyovfJL€V,.,KaTap(6/M€0a, 

Compare in Mand, ii., irpSrov fiev firjSevo^i KaraXaXei... 
irovqpa 17 KaTdXdXia, dKaraaTarov Sai/wviov iariv. And notice 
that this section of Mand. ii. corresponds to the section of chap. i. 
of the Teaching, evXoyelre tov^ KarapoDfievov^ vfitv, k.t.X,, the 
two being followed by the parallel passages on almsgiving com- 
pared in sect. 2 of this article (p. 299). See sect. 10 6. 

10. The Twelve Commandments o/Hermas. 

Much of the materials of the Mandates of Hermas is found 
in the Teaching and the Epistle of St James, and they follow 
the order of the Teaching far enough to indicate that it was 
known to Hermas. 

a, Mand. i. Ti.p&Tov Trdprayv irlaTevaov in el? iariv 6 
6e6<;, 6 TcL 7rdvTa..,7roLija-a^ k.t,X, irUrrevaov ovv avrS Kal 
<f>opri67]Ti avTOV, (f>ofirf0€l(; Sk iyKpdT€va'ai..,Kal ^rjcri rtp 0e^ 
idv (f>vXd^r)^ rfjv ivToXfjv Tavrrjv. 

This agrees in subject with the first commandment of the 
Teaching, irp&rov dyaTnjaei^ rov 6e6v rdv irovfjaavrd ae. The 
formula ^rjarf rcS Oetp corresponds to . . .t^9 fo)^? in the prefatory 
words of the Teaching, and the oiol Svo are spoken of in con- 
nexion with Mand, i. in Jdand, vi., thus, ^EveTeiXdfirjv aot, (fyrjalp, 
iv Ty trpdrrj ivroXfj iva (^vXa^r^^ rrjv iriarLV Kal rov <f>6^ov Kal 
rrjv iyKpdT€Lav,,,vvv OeXco aot, f^Tjiriv, hTiX&aai Kal rd^ hvvdfi€L<; 
avT&v, hiirXai ydp elaiv k,tX, to yap BUaiov opOrjv 686v 
ex^h TO 8e dScKov arpepXriv, He then goes on to speak of the 
two angels fierd rov dvOpdirov, as Barnabas (Epist. chap, xviii.) 
speaks of the two kinds of angels at the beginning of his Two 
Ways, 
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h. Mand. ii., part of which see on p. 299, runs thus: 
Aiyei fiot, 'ATrXoriyra €)(€ KaX okoko^ yivov kol ea-rj ©<? rd 
injTTia k.tX, 

wpSfrov fi€v fjtrfBevo^ KaToXakei k.t.\, dwixov ovv air 
avTov teal evOrfvlav ir^VTOTe ef €t9 ^Merd wdvrayv. evhuaat 
Si T^p aefivoTTjTa k,t.\, 

ipydfyv TO drfa06p..,Tivt 8^ tf jjLtj S<p, (p. 299.) 
iyipcTO ovp ij Btaxopia airrf dirXoi^ reXeaOeicra epSo^o^ 
irapd Tip 0€^. 6 oUp ovtco^ dirXw^ Sia/copcop t& 6€<p ^rfaerai, 
^vXatrae odp ttjp iproXrjp TavTifP, &<; <rot XeXaXrjKa, cpa rj 
fi€Tdpotd aov K(u tov oXkov aou iv aTrXonyr* evpeOy, koL 17 
KapSia (TOV KaOapd KaX dp,iaPTO<;, 

It was remarked in 9e (p. 321) that the section, ...fii^Sepo^ 
/earaXaXet k.t,X., corresponds to the section evXoyeiTe k.t.X., in 
the Teaching. The latter ends with the unique saying, Ka\ 
ovx €^€T€ ixOpop, dearly corresponding to which in the former 
we find, /cal evdrjplap irdpTOTe l^€t^ jAeTa irdpToyv, Vis, 
iii. 9, 5, Kol ovx ^^^'^^' ^^ Dan. iv, 1 (4) evdrjpwp rjfjnjp stands 

for n*in iw^f "quietus eram.'* With 7rpoSTop.,,7rop7jpd ?J 
KaTaXaXla compare IHd. v., irp&Tov ttoptcop iropijpd ia-Ti /cal 
Kordpa^ fieaTTj, and wp to cTOfia dpa<: xal ircKpia^ yifiet 
(Rom. iii. 14; Psalm x. 7). /caTdpa in the sense dpd has for 
one of its synonyms KaTaXaXla. 

Parallel passages on almsgiving follow in the Shepherd and 
the Teaching. Hilgenfeld, who (against Hamack and others) 
disintegrates the Shepherd and assigns it to three authors, 
namely. 

Vis. i. — iv. to Hermas apocalypticus (H. a.)^ 

Vis. V. — Simil. vii. to Hermas pastoralis (H. p.), 
Simil. viii. — x. to Hermas secundarius (H, s.), 

suspects that from ipyd^ov to dr/aOop to ei/So^o9 irapd t& detp 
is an interpolation by H. s. (c. 140 A.D.) in the work of H. p. 
(c. 97 A.D.), because of the sudden transition " a simplicitate ad 
beneficentiam." 

It is true that this connexion occurs in H. s. (Simil. ix. 24^ 
quoted on p. 300), but we must not omit to notice that it is 
found also in H. a., Vis. iii. 9, thus, *AKova-aTi fwv, TCKpa* iyco 
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vfid^ i^eOpeyfra iv iroWff dirXoTTjTi Koi d/cdKla /eal acfivoTfjTi, . . 
vvp ovv oKovaare fiov xal elprfpevere iv iavToi^ KaX,,.fi€Ta'- 
hihore Kal rol^ va'T€povfi€VOL^,,,fi\€7reT€ oSv vfi€t<; oi 
yavpovfievoi iv r^ irXovrq) vfi&v, fiijirore trrevd^ovaiv oi iare^ 
povfievoi, /cat o arevayfio^ avTwv dvafiiiirercu irpb^ rov tcvptov 
[James v. 4, 9]. This calls for some further explanation of the 
interpolation theory. And what shall we say of the occurrence 
of Sa)pfjfidT(ov ixx both Mand, ii. and SiniiL ii. (p, 300) ? And 
must we say that the aStcrrairra)? of EL p. (p. 300) was borrowed 
by H. s, and returned to H. p. in Mand. ii. in the form p^ri 
SLaTa^cov, so closely resembling the ov Bi,<TTda€i,<$ from which 
H. p. derived it ? It is yrima facie a simpler hypothesis that 
these parallel passages on almsgiving are by one author, who 
used the Teaching and th-e Epistle of 8t James. 

The Twelve Commandments would have been defective if 
they had not contained a section on almsgiving like the 
supposed interpolation ; and when it is remembered that St 
Paul wrote 6 /xeraS^Soi)? iu d'lrXoT^Tt (Rom. xii. 8), it may be 
thought that ^AirXoTfjTa €;^e was intended to lead up to SlSov 
dirXwy a subject suggested by th« order of the Teaching, 
there being nothing else in ifawd, ii to which it so obviously 
applies, 

c. Mand. iii. — v. Mand. iii. is founded on a saying in 
chap. iii. of the Teadiing (p. 308). Mand. iv, is irepl iropvela^ 
Tcvo^ ^ 'jrepl TOtovTcov rivcov ofiOLtofidTcov Trovrjpoov (chap. iii.). 
Mand. v. begins, Ma^poOv/d^^, ^yrj^i, yivov (chap, iii.), and de- 
scribes the development of 6^v')(p\la into apxipTia fieydXtj in a 
way which points to the same context in the Teaching. 

d. Mand. vi. — xii. Throughout the Mandates Hermas 
seems to be intending to follow the order of the personified 
virtues, but wanders somewhat. Seven virtues are named in 
Vis. iii. 8, twelve virtues and twelve vices in Simil. ix. 15, In 
Mand. vi. — ^viii. he makes a fresh start, bringing in j>6^o<i 
[Isaiah xi, 1, whence also ivvafiLsi\, which is not in either list 
of virtues. He then treats of hv^yxUi/ the opposite of iriarL^ 
(ix.), of her sister Xuttt; (x.), and again of Biyfrvx^ (xi.), as an in- 
troduction to the subject of chap. xi. of the Teaching (p. 311). 
Mand. xii. is on the general subject of the iiriOvfila irovrjpd 
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axkl tLe iwtBvfum ayaOii. Mand, viiL has points of contact 
with di^ ▼. of the Teaddmg^ as Biyemiias pointed out 

Enough has heen said to indicate the true relation of the 
Skepkerd of Hennas to the Tmching of the Twelve Apostles, 
The article has grown in the writing, and is not arranged quite 
as it would hare been if the completeness with which Hermas 
works up the Teaching had been seen from the banning. He 
so wraps it up in the Shepherd that its first editors detected 
but few vestiges of it therein, and were led to think that he 
was the lender and not the borrower. 

He handles the canonical Scriptures in like fashion, the 
form of his work, which claims to be the embodiment of a revel- 
ation, not allowing him to cite them openly. He disguises, 
and we know how be disguises. If, for example, he had in- 
tended to use the sayings from the Fourth (jospel, iyci etfii 17 
Ovpa icr.X., ...ovBci^ cpxerai w/w t6v iraripa el fL-fj hi ifiov, 
we may say that he would have transformed them somewhat as 
follows : 

a. For iraripa he would have written Oeov or Kvpiov, and 
he would have used a synonym in place of 0vpa. The mere 
form of his work would have su£Sced to change iyd. . Jfwv into 
the 3rd person. 

b. Looking first to St James, without result, and then to 
St Matthew, he would have found the desired word irvXt) in 
Matt. viL 13 and xvi. 16 — 18. Cf. Rev. xxi The use of irvXij 
and t;/o9 rod Oeov and 97 irirpa, the rock on which the tower 
or Church is built, in mutual connexion, in Sim.ix. 12, 1, points 
to an actual reference to Matt. xvi. 16 — 18. In Sim. ix. 12, 6 
see the transformed sayings, rj he trvXr) 6 uto9 tov Oeov eariv. 
airi] fila eXaoho^ iart irpo^ tov KVpiov, a\Xa>9 ovv ovhel^ 
elaeXevaerav Trpo^ avrov el p»rj hia tov viov avTov. 

c. Lastly, he would have used the rejected words in some 
other context. Accordingly we note in Vis. iii. 9, 6 — 10, e^w 
T^9 dvpa^ TOV 7rvpyov...tpa Koryw Korevaim tov iraTpo^ 
iXapa oTadeiaa \6yov aTToScS vTrep vfiwv iravTcov t^ KVpi(p 

VflWU. 

Of greater importance than the proof that Hermas kpcw 
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the DidacM is the discovery of his way of using his authorities. 
He allegorises, he disintegrates, he amalgamates. He plays 
upon the sense or varies the form of a saying, he repeats its 
words in fresh combinations or replaces them by synonyms, but 
he will not cite a passage simply and in its entirety. This 
must be taken into account in estimating the value of the 
Shepherd as a witness to the canonical Books of the New 
Testament. 

C. TAYLOR. 



ON NE PROHIBITIVE WITH THE SECOND PERSON OF 
THE PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLASSICAL LATIN. 



It has been known ever since the appearance of the second 
volume of Madvig's Opuscula (see ii. p. 105 foil.) that the use 
of ne prohibitive with the second Person of the Subjunctive, as 
neputea *do not think', though common enough in the language 
of Plautus and Terence, was dead in the classical language of 
Cicero and his contemporaries. In one idiom, however, it still 
survived ; and, probably thi'ough the use of the Second Person 
Present Subjunctive in generalised commands, the same form 
was continued in generalised prohibitions: *isto bono utare 
dum adsit: cum absit, ne requiras': *Let us use our good, while 
we have it; not regret it when it has left us^ '. 



^ It seems clear that ne requiras is 
the negative of the * imperative' use of 
the subjunctive (cf. /Arj iyiTri<rjis) rather 
than of the 'potential' (cf. oix dv (or 
0^) i;iiTrj<rais), For, thou^ there is un- 
doubtedly some fluctuation in the use 
of the negative particles (Draeger HUt, 
Synt. 1^ pp. 310 foil., R. KiOmer Lat, 
Gr, II pp. 145 foil, and J. E. Nixon 
Journal of Philology vn p. 56), it is 
non that appears to replace n«, not 
vice versa. Secondly, the fading out 
of the personal element in these ex- 
pressions — ^marked in the 'potential' 
use by the invariable omission of tu 
(Madv. Lat. Or, § 370 obs. 2; cf, Seeley 
on Liv. Praef. 10), except where the 
relations of the assumed second person 
are emphasised, as in Ter. Hec. 1. 6. 79 



'reddi patri autem quoi tu nil dicas 
uiti superbumst' 'for a man to send a 
girl back to her father when he has 
nothing to find fault with is an arro- 
gant proceeding', — is found also in the 
case of the Imperative. Though this 
idiom must be regarded as already dead 
in Classical Latin, several phrases have 
survived to attest that in the impera- 
tive also the second person could 
be generalised. Qnch ate scilicet =Bcit 
licet, lit. knoWf it is permissibley i-licet 
(explained by the grammarians as ire 
licet), fac in the sense of 'suppose', 
puta 'imagine'. In Journal of PhiloU 
xvn 234 I have pointed out a use of 
tolle (in Gat. 68. 142) which approaches 
closely to tollendum^ the personal re- 
ference having disappeared. 
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Apart from this idiom, that is, in prohibitions addressed to a 
definite person, ne appears to be found with the Second Person 
Present Subjunctive in only four passages: 

1. Cicero ad Att ix 18. 'tu, malum actum ne agas', on 
which Madvig Lc. well says *habet speciem proverbialis formae 
ex antiquo sermone servatae*. The popular maxim: Let 'done 
with' be 'done with', is here applied to a particular person. 
'Let me remind you of the truth of the proverb, not to do what 
is done already'. 

2. Hor. Sat II 3 88. 'sine ego recte, seu praue, | hoc uolui; 
ne sis patruus mihi.' The explanation here is similar. We have 
the proverbially cruel uncle (father's brother) as in the ' Babes 
of the Wood'; cf. 'patruae uerbera linguae' Hor. Od. ill. 12 2, 
and other places. We might even imagine the precise form of 
the proverb as : patre uiuo ne sis patruus 'don't come out in 
your true colours too soon'. 

3. Pers. S. 3. 96. 'ne sis mihi tutor' is imitated from the 
last passage and similar thereto: "don't play 'the guardian* 
with me". 

4. Cic. Att. XIV. 1 'tu, quaeso, quicquid noui (multa 
autem expecto) scribere ne pigrere' is somewhat diflFerent. 
Madvig supposes ne depends on quaeso. I prefer to regard Cicero 
as quoting from some ancient writer, perhaps Lucilius or, what 
comes to the same, himself archaising for the occasion\ The 
derivatives of piger seem to belong to the older language. 
pigror is found nowhere else: pigro act. is only quoted from 
Lucretius and two passages of Accius' plays : pigreo only from 
Ennius and Accius: pigror (n.) only from Ludlius. It is not 
to be left out of sight that 'scribere ne pigrere' forms part of a 
Hexameter*: 

J. P. POSTGATE. 

^ We cannot be too careful in ob< tella,' serve as an example, 

serving that what is in Cicero is often ^ Is it too fanciful to compare this 

not of Cicero. Against concealed archa- phrase with the words which Horace 

isms and quotations we must be ever applies to Lucilius ^ *piger scribend 

on our guard. Let Cic, de Fin. 11. 7 ferre laborem' S. i. 4 12 and to con- 

22, * atqui reperiemus asotos primum jecture that Hor. is turning a phrase 

ita non religiosos ut edint de pa- of Lucilius against him ? 



GEORGIC I. 263. 

AtU pecori signum aut numeros impressit acervis. 

Much difficulty has been felt by the commentators on this 
line, because it has always (so far as I know) been translated 
'*he either brands his cattle or numbers his heaps of com." 
Impressit is supposed to be carried on by zeugma to acervis, 
and aA>ervis to imply sacks or bins of com. What now seems to 
me the true interpretation is clearly suggested by the note of 
Servius, facit aut characteras, qutbtis pecora signantur, aut 
tesseras, quibv^s frumentorum numerus designatur. In other 
words, " he stamps a seal for (marking) his cattle, or tickets for 
" (numbering) his heaps of com." Signum is the character or 
seal for marking the hot pitch used in branding cattle. No 
instance of imprim^re signum in the sense of stamping a seal 
(or making a stamp) is quoted in the lexicons, but there seems 
nothing in such a phrase which violates Latinity. Numeri 
I suppose would mean tickets of lead or some soft metal, 
stamped with dififerent numbers. 

H. NETTLESHIR 
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